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CONVERSATION. 


MA N is generally reprefented as an animal 
formed for, and delighted in, fociety: In 
this Hate alone, it is {aid, his various ta- 
lents can be exerted, his numberlefs neceffities re- 
lieved, the dangers he is expofed to can be avoided, 
and many of the pleafures he eagerly affe&s, en- 
joyed. If thefe aflertions be, as I think they are, 
undoubtedly and obvioufly certain, thofe few who 
have denied man to be a iocial animal, have left us 
thefe two (orations of their conducl: either that there 
are men as bold in denial, as can be found in afferti- 
on ; and, as Cicero fays, there is no abfurdity which 
fome philofopher e-r other hath not aiTerted ; fb we. 
may fay, there is no truth fb glaring, that fome have 
not denied it. Or elfe ; that thefe rejecters of fo- 
ciety borrow all their information from their own 
favage difpofitions, and are, indeed, themfelves the 
only exceptions to the above general rule. 

But to leave fuch perfons to thofe who have 
drought them more worthy of an anfwer ; there are 
others, who are fb feemingly fond of this focial ftate, 
that they are underftood awblutely to confine it fo ' 

their ownfpecies; and, entirely excluding the tamer •* 

&nd gentler, the herding and flocking parts of the if 
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4 A N E S S A Y 

creation, from all benefits of it, to fet up this as one 
grand general diftinftion, between the human .and 
the brute fpecies. 

Shall we conclude this denial of all fociety to the 
nature of brutes, which feems to be in defiance of 
every day's obfervation, -to be as bold, as the denial 
of it to the nature of men ? or, may we not more 
juftly derive the error from an improper undemand- 
ing of this word Society in too confined and {pedal 
a fenfe ? in a word ; do thofe who utterly deny it 
to the brutal nature, mean any other by fociety than 
converfation ? 

Now if we comprehend them in this fenfe, as I 
think we very reafonably may, the diilinclion ap- 
pears to hie to' be truly juft ; for though other ani- 
mals are not without all ufe of fociety, yet this noble 
branch of it fecms, of all the inhabitants of this 
globe, confined. to man only; the narrow power of 
communicating fome few i4ea3 of lu ft, • cr fear, or 
anger, which may be obfervabl'e in brutes, falling 
ihnnitely fliort cf what is commonly meant by con- 
verfation, as may be deduced from the origination 
of the word itfelf, the only accurate guide to know- 
ledge. The primitive'and literal fenfe of this word, 
is, 'l apprehend, tb.turn round together ; and in its 
more copious ufc ge we. intend by it, that reciprocal 
interchange of lueas, by which truth is examined, 
things, are, in a manner, turned round and ftfted, 
ai)d all our knowledge communicated to each other. 

In this refpett man ftands, I conceive, diflin- 
guimed from, and fuperior to, all other earthly crea- 
tures : it is this privilege, which, while he is inferior 
iri.itrength to fome, in fwiftnefs to others ; without 
horns, "or. claws, or tu&s -to attack them, or even to 
d?fend himfeli* againft them, hath made him mailer 
oi them all. Indeed, in other views, however vain 
men may 'be of their abilities, they are greatly in- 
ferior .to their animal ne : ghbours. With what envy 
rmiit a fwine, or a much lefs voracious animal, be 
furvcyed by a glutton j ind how ccntemptible muft 
tlie talents of other fenfaalifb app ar, when oppo ed, 
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erhaps, to fome of the lowed and meaneft of brutes : 
ut in converfation man ilands alone, at leaft in 
this part- of the creation ; he leaves all others behind* 
him at his firft ftart ; and the greater progrefs he 
makes, the greater diiUnce is -between them. 

Conversation is of three forts. Men are faid to 
converfe with God, with themfelves, and with one 
another. The two firft of thefe have been fo liberal- 
ly and excellently Ipoken to by others, that I mall, 
atprefent, pafs them by, and confine my (elf, in this 
eflay, to the third only : fince it feems to me amaz- 
ing, that this grand bufinefs of our lives, the founda- 
tion of every thing- either ufeful or pleafzint, fhoulr! 
have been fo flightly treated of ; that while there is 
fcarce a profeflion or handicraft in life, however 
mean and contemptible, which is not abundantly 
fornifhed with proper rules to the attaining its per- 
fection, men fhouldbe left almoft totally in the dark, 
and without the leaft light to direct, or any guide to 
conduct, them in the proper exerting of thofe talent?* 
which are the nobleft privilege of human nature, 
and productive of ail rational happinefs; and the 
rather, as this poWer is,l>y no means felf-inftrufted ; 
and in the po&effion of the artlcfs and ignorant, is 
of fo mean ufe, that it raifes them very little above 
thofe animals who are void of it. 

As converfation is .a branch of fociety, it follows, 
that it can be proper to none who is not in his na* 
ture focial. "Now fociety is agreeable to no crea- 
tures who are not inofFenfive to each other; and 
we therefore obferve in animals, who are entirely 
guided by nature, that it is cultivated by fuch only* 
while thofe of more noxious difpofition addidt them- 
felves to folitude,' and, tfnlefs when -prompted by 
luft, or that neceflary infliuct implanted in them by 
nature, for the nurture of their young, (huii/ssmueh 
as poflible. the fociety of their own fpecies. • If there- 
fore there fhould be found fome human individuals of 
fo favage a habit, it would feem they were not ad- 
apted to fociety, and <onfequently, not to converfa- 
tion : nor would any inconvenience en/iie the admit- 
tance of fuch exceptions, fince it would by no means 
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impeach the general rule of man's being a focial ani- 
mal ; efpecially when it appears (as is fufficiently and 
admirably proved by my friend, the author of An 
Enquiry into Happinefs) that thefe men live in a 
cenftant oppoiition to their own nature, and are no 
lef mongers than the moil wanton abortions; or ex- 
travagant births. 

Again ; if fociety requires that its members fhould 
be inoffeniive, fo the more ufeful and beneficial they 
are to each other, the more fuitable are they to the 
Social nature, and more perfectly adapted to its in- 
stitution : for all creatures feefc their own happinefs ; 
and fociety is therefore natural to any, becaufe it is 
naturally productive of this happinefs. To render 
therefore any animal fecial, is to render it inofFenfive $ 
an inflance of which is to be feen in thofe the fero- 
city of whofe nature can be tamed by man. And 
here the reader may obferve a double diftin&ion of 
man from the more favage animals by fociety, an<t 
. from the focial by converfation. , 

But if men were merely inoffensive to each otheiy 
it feems as if fociety and converfation would be 
merely inoiiferent ; and that, in order to make it 
defir&ble by a fenfible being, it is neceffary we mould 
go farther, and propofe feme pofitive good to our- 
felves from it ; and this pre-iuppofes not only ne- 
gatively, cur not receiving any hurt ; but pofittvely, 
our receiving fome good, fbme pleafure or ad- 
vantage, from each other in it, fome thing which we 
could not find in an unfocial and Solitary ftate : 
othenvife we might cry out with the right honour- 
able poet*; 

* 

* Give us our wildnefs and our woods, 
' Our huts and caves again.* 

The art of pleafing or doing good to one another 
is therefore the art of converfation. It is this habit 
which gives it all its value. And as man's being a 

* The Duke of Buckingham. 
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fecial animal (the truth of which is incoateftably 

? roved by tjiat excellent author of An Enquiry, &c. 
have above cited) prefuppofcs a natural defire or m 
tendency this way, it will follow, that we can fail in 
attaining this truly deifrable end from ignorance only 
in the means ; and how general this ignorance is, 
may be, with Come probability, inferred from our 
want of even a word to exprefs this art by : that 
which comes the neareft to it, and by which, per* 
haps, we would fometimes intend it, being fo horri- 
bly and barbaroully corrupted, that it contains . at 
prefent fcarce a Ample ingredient of what it feems 
originally to have been defigned to exprefs. 

The word I mean is Good-breeding ; a word, I 
apprehend, not at firft confined to externals, much 
left to any particular drefs or attitude of the body : 
nor were the qualifications expreiTed by it to be fur* 
aifhed by a milliner, a taylor, or a perriwig~maker $ 
no, nor even by a dancing-mailer himfelf. Accord- 
ing to the idea I myfelf conceive from this word, 
I mould not have fcrupled to call Socrates a well- 
bred man, though I believe he was very little in- 
ftru&ed by any< of the perfons I have above enu- 
merated. In fhort, by good- breeding (notwithftand- 
ing the corrupt ufe of the word in a very different 
feme) I mean the art of pleafirtg, or contributing 
as much as poffible to the eafe and happinefs of thoie 
with whom you converfe. I (hall contend therefore 
no longer on this head : for whilil my reader clearly 
conceives the fenfe in which I ufe this word, it will 
not be very material whether I am right or wrong 
in its original application. 

Good- breeding then, or the Art of f leafing in con" 
verfation, is exprefled. two different ways, viz. in 
our actions and our words ; and our conduct in both 
may be reduced to that concife, comprehenfive rule 
in icripturc ; Do unto all men as you would they jbould 
do unto you. Indeed, concife as this rule is, and 
plain as it appears, what are all treatifes on ethics, 
but comments upon it ? and whoever is well read in 
the book of nature, and hath made much obfer- 
^ B 4 vation 
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vation on the actions of men, will perceive fo few 
capable of judging, or rightly purfuing, their own 
happmefs, that he will be apt to conclude, that feme 
attention- is neceflary (and mpre than is commonly 
ufed) to enable men to know truly, kvhaf they would 
have done unto jhem^ or, at leafl, what it would be: 
their in terefl to h<rue*dom. 

If therefore men, through weaknefs or inatten- 
tion, often err in their conceptions of what would 
produce their own happinefs, no wonder they mould 
mifs in the application of what will contribute to 
that of others; and thus we may, without too -fe- 
.vere a ccnfure on their inclinations,- account for that 
frequent rail uie in true good-breeding* which daily 
experience gives us inftances of. 

Befides, the commentators have well paraphrafed 
en the abovementioned divine rule, that it is, to 
do unto men what ycu would they (if they were in your 
iituation and circufnftances, and you in theirs) Jhould . 
do unto you : and as this comment is necefTary to be 
obferved in ethics, fo is it particularly ufeful in this 
our art, where the degree of the perfon is always 
to be confidered, as we fhall explain more" at large 
hereafter. 

We fee then a poffibility for a man well diipofed 
to this golden rule, witnout fome precautions, to 
err in the practice ; nay, even good-nature itfelf, 
the very habit of mind molt efiential to furni/h us 
with true good-breeding, the latter fo nearly re- 
fembling the former, that it hath been called, and 
with the appearance at leaft of propriety, artificial 
good nature. This excellent quality itfelf fome- 
times fhoots us beyond the mark, and fhews the 
truth of thofe lines in Horace : 

Infant Japi ens nomtnferat, aquus iniqui f 
Ultra yuam fatis eft\ Firtutemji petal ipfam, 

Inftances of this will be naturally produced, where 
we fhew' the deviations from thofe rules, which we 
. fhall now attempt to lay down. 

As 
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As this good-breeding is the art of plcafin^, ic 
will be firft neceffary, with the utmoft cauticn, to 
avoid hurting or giving any offence to tbofe with 
whom we converfe. And here we are furely to 
fhun any kind of actual difrefpeft, or affront to their 
perfons, by infolenoe, which is the fevereii attack 
that can be made on the pride of man, and of which' 
Floras feems to have no inadequate opinion, when, 
fpeaking of the fecond Tarquin, he fays ; in omt.es, 
JMperhia (qua crude! it ate gravior eft bonis) grajjatus\ 
" He trod on all with infolence, which fits heavier 
" on men of great minds than cruelty itfelf." if 
there is any temper in man, which. more than ail 
others difqualifieshimibr fooiety, it is thi« infolence of 
haughtinefs,. which, blinding a man to his own im- 
perfections,, and giving him a hawk's .quick-fighted- 
nefs to thofe of others,, raifes in him that contempt 
for his fpecies, which inflates the cheeks, ereds the 
head, and ftiffens, the gaite,> ofj thofe flrutting ani- 
mals, who fometimes* ftalk in afTemblies, for no other 
reafon, but to fhew in their geilure and behaviour 
the difregard they have_ for the company. • Though 
to a truly great and philosophical mind, it is not eafy 
to conceive a more ridiculous exhibition thcn» % thi$ 
puppet ; yet to others he is little lefs than a nufonce ;-, 
for contempt is. a murthcrous weapon, and there is. 
this difference only, between the greateft andweake'l 
man, when attacked hy it, that, in order to wound 
the former,- it muft bejiift; whereas, without the 
mields of wilHomand philofophy, whicjb God .knows •• 
are in the. poifeflion of very few, it wants no juiUce 
to point it-; but is certain to penetrate,, from whaN 
e/er corner it comes* It is this difpoikion which in- 
fpircs the empfy Cacus to flcny his srequpiatance, and 
overlook men. of merit in tliilrefs ; aud the little*, 
filly, pretty Pixiifida, or Koolida, to ftare. at the 
flr.iiige creatures 10 and her. It is this temper .which 
G3"uiitutcs thj iupcrcilious eye, the refcrved lonk, 
th~ diftait bjwe, the fcorimil Iter, the aSefted • 
aii-jniihrniv,-. the lord whifper, e?:dinvr in a lau?\h 
djtCted.iuU in ihc tteth of another. Hence fj rin£j ■ 
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in fhort, thofe numberlefs offences given too fre- 
quently, in public and private aiTemblies, by per- 
sons of weak understandings, indelicate habits, and 
Co hungry and foul-feeding a vanity, that it wants 
' to devour whatever conies in its way. Now, if 
good-breeding be what we have endeavoured, to pr6ve 
it, how foreign, and, indeed, howoppfiteto it, muft 
fuch a behaviour be ? and can any man call a duke or 
a dutchefs who wears it, well-bred ? or are they not 
snore juftly entitled to thofe inhuman names which 
they them&lves allot to the loweft vulgar ? But be- 
hold a more pleating picture on the reverfe. See the 
carl of C— , noble in his birth, fplendid in his for- 
tune," and embellifhed with every endowment of 
mind ; how affable ! how condescending ! himfelf 
the only one who feems ignorant that he is every way 
the greateft perfbn in the room. 

But it is not fufficient to be inoffensive, we muft be 
profitable fervants to each other : we are, in the 
fecond place, to proceed to the utmoft verge in 
paying the refpeft due to others. We had better 
go a little too far than flop fhort in this particular. 
My lord Shaftefbury hath a pretty obfervation, tha* 
the beggar, in addreffing to a coach with, My lord, 
is fure not to offend, even though there be no lord 
there ; but, on the contrary, fhould plain Sir fly in 
the face of a nobleman, what muft be the confe- 
quence ? And, indeed, whoever confiders the* buftle 
and contention about precedence, the pains and la- 
bours undertaken, and fometimes the prices given 
for the fmalleft title or mark of preeminence, and 
the vifible fatisfa&ion betrayed in its enjoyment, 
may reafbnably conclude this is a matter of no fmall 
confequence. The truth is, we live in a world of 
common men, and not of philofbphers ; for one of 
thefe, when he appears (which is very feldom) 
among us, is diflinguiihed, and Very properly too, 
by the name of an odd fellow : for what is it lefs 
than extreme oddity to defpife what the generality 
of the world think the labour of their whole lives 
well employed in procuring ? we are therefore to ad- 
apt 
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apt our behaviour to the opinion of the generality 
of mankind, and not to that of a few oddfellows. 

It would be tedious, and perhaps impoffible, to 
Specify every inflance, or to lay down exad rules 
for our condu& in every minute particular. How- 
ever, I ihall mention fome of the chief which moft 
ordinarily .occur, after premifing, that the bufinefs 
of the whole is no more than to convey to others 
an idea of your efteem of them, which is indeed the 
fubftance of all the compliments, ceremonies, pre- 
ients, and whatever paffes between well-bred peo- 
ple. And here I (hall lay down thefe positions. 

Firil, that all meer ceremonies exift jn form only, 
and have in them no fubftance at all : but being im- 
pofed by the laws of cuftom, become eflential to 
good breeding, from thofe high-flown compliments 
paid to the eaftern monarchs, and which pafs Be- 
tween Chinele mandarines, to thofe coarfer cere- 
monials in ufe between Englifh farmers and Dutch 
boors. ."->'.' 

Secondly, that thefe ceremonies, poor as they 
are, are of more confequence than they at £ril ap- 
pear, and, in reality, conlHtute the only external 
difference between man and man. Thus, His grace. 
Right honourable, My lord, Right reverend, Re- 
verend, Honourable, Sir, Efqujre, Mr. &c. have, in 
ajpjplofophical &nfe, no meaning, yet are, perhaps,, 
politically eflential* and mull be preferved by good 
breeding; becaufe, 

Thirdly, they raife an expectation in the perfbn 
by law and cuftom entitled to them, and who will 
confequently be dilpleafed with the difappointment. 

Now, in order to defcend minutely into any rules • 
for good breeding, it will be neceflary to lay fome 
fcene, or to throw our difciple into fome particular 
circumftance. We will begin them with a vint in 
the country ; and as the principal a&or on this oc- 
casion is the perfon who receives it, we will, as 
briefly as pofliBle,, lay down fome general rules for 
his conduct ; marking, at the fame time, the prin- 
cipal deviations we have obferved on thefe occaiions. 

B6 t !When 
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When an expe&ed gueft arrives to dinner -at your 
houfe, if your equal, or indeed not greatly your 
inferior, he mould be fure to find your family in 
fome order, and yourfelf drefTcd and ready to re>- 
ceivehim at your gate with a fmiling countenance- 
This infufcs art immediate cheerfulnefs into yorir 
gueft, and perfuades him of your efteem and de- 
Are of his company. Not fo is the behaviour of 
Polyfpherchdr?, at whofe gate you are obliged to 
kncck a confide rable time before you gain admit> 
tance. At length, the door being opened to yon 
by a maid, or fome improper fervant, who won? 
ders where the devil all the men are 5 and being afk- 
edif the gentleman is at home, anfwers, fhe believes 
fo ; you are conduced into a hall, or back parlour*, 
where you ftay fome time/ before the gentleman, in 
a difhabille from his ftudy or his garden, waits up- 
on ycu, afks pardon, and affures you he did not ex- 
peft you fo foon. 

Your gueft, being introduced into a drawing- 
room, is, after the nrft ceremonies, to be aflced, 
whether he will refrefh himfelf after his journey, be- 
fore dinner (for which he is never to ftay longer than 
the ufual or fixed hour). But this requeit is never 
to be repeated oftner than twice,, and not in imita- 
tion of Calepus, who, as if hired by a phyfician, 
crams wine in a morning down the throats of his • 
m oft temperate friends, their constitutions being not. 
fo dear to them as their prefent quiet. 

When dinner is on the table, and the- ladies have. 
taken their places, the gentlemen are to* be intro- 
duced into the eating-room, where tjiey are to De- 
feated with as much feeming indifference as poffi- 
ble, unleffr there be any prefent whofe degrees claim- 
an undoubted precedence. As to the reft, «the ge- 
neral rules of precedence are by marriage,, age, and- 
profoffion. LaiHy ; in placing your guefta, regard 
i$ rather to be had- to birth than fortune :• for -though 
purfe-pride is^ forward enough to exalMtfelf, it bears- 
a degradation with morefecret comfort and eafe than 
the former, as being more inwardly fatisfied witj>- 
itfelf, and Ids anprtnenilve ef ncgledl or contempt.. 
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The order in helping your guefts is to be regur 
lated by that of placing them i but here I muft with 
great fubmiffion recommend to the lady at the upper 
end of the table, to distribute her favours as equal- . 
ly and as impartially asfhecan. I have fometimes 
feen a large difh of fifh extend no farther than to 
the fifth peribn, and a ' haunch of venifbn lofe all 
its fat before half the table had tailed it* 

Aiingle requeft to eat of any. particular dim, how 
elegant foever, is the utmoft I allow. I flri£ly pro- 
hibit all eatnefl felicitations, all complaints that you 
have no appetite,, which are fometimes little lefs than 
burlefque, and always impertinent and troublefome. . 

And here,, however low k may appear to fbmo 
readers, as 1 have known omiffions of this kind give 
offence-, and fometimes make the offenders, who 
have been very well-meaning perfons,. ridiculous, i 
cannot help mentioning; the ceremonial of drinking 
healths at table,, which is always to begin with the 
lady's, and next the mailer's of the houfe* 

When dinner is ended,, and the ladies, retired* 
though r do not hold the mailer of the feaft ob- 
liged to fuddle himfelf through complacence (and*, 
indeed, it is his own fault generally, if his company. 
be fuch as would defixeit) yet*, he. is to fee that the. 
bottle circulate Efficiently to afford every perfonj 
prefent a moderate quantity of wine, if he chufe* 
it.; at the fame time permitting thofe who deiire it,, 
either to pais the bottle, or fill their glafs as they 
pleafe. Indeed, the beaftly cuflom of beibtting, and» 
oll'^ ; tatioma contention for. pre-eminence in their 
cups; feems at prefent pretty well aboliihed among; 
the better fort of people. Yet.Methus* ilill remains,, 
who meafures the hoheily and underilanding of man- 
kind by a* capacioufiiefs of their (wallow ;. who fi ngs 
forth the praifes of a bumper, and complains, of the 
light in your glafs; and at whofe table it is as dif- 
ficult to preferve your fenfes,. as to* preierve your, 
purfe at a gaming table, or your health, at a b— y 
houfe. On the other fide, Sophronus eyes you care- 
fully whilft you are filling out his liquor. The bottler 
as furely Hops when it comes, to him,, as your chariot. 
2 at 
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at Temple-Bar ; and it isalmoft as impoflrble to carry 
a pint of wine from his houfe, as to gain the love of a. 
reigning beauty, or borrow a Hulling of P— W - ■, 
But to proceed. After a reafonable time, if" your 
gueft intends flaying with you the whole evening, and 
declines the bottle, you may propofe play, walking, 
or any other amufement ; but thefe are to be but bare- 
ly mentioned, and offered to his choice with all indif- 
ference on your part. What perfon can be fo dull as 
not to perceive in Agyrtes a longing to pick your 
pockets r or in Alazon, a defire to Satisfy his own va- 
nity, in (hewing you the rarities of his houfe and gar- 
dens ? When your gueft oifers to go, there would be 
no felicitations to ftay, unlefs for the whole night, and 
that no farther than to give him a moral aflurance of 
his being welcome fo to do: no atfertions that he 
ihan't go yet ; no laying on violent hands ; no private 
orders to Servants, to delay providing the horfes or 
vehicles ; like Defmophylax, who never fuffers any 
one to depart from his houfe without entitling him to 
an action of falfe imprifonment. 

Let us now confider a little the part which the viii- 
tor himfelf is to aft. And fir ft, he is to avoid the two 
extremes of being too early, or too late, fo as neither 
to furprife his friend unawards or unprovided, nor de- 
tain him too k)n? in expectation. Orthrius, who hath, 
nothing to do, difturbs your reft in a morning ; and 
the frugal Chronophideus, left he ihould wafte fome 
minutes of his precious time, is fure to fpoil your 
dinner. 

' The addrefs at your arrival mould he as mor; as 
poffible, efpecialiy when you vifit a fuperior; not • 
imitating Phletiaphius, who would ftop his friend in 
the rain, rather than omit a iingle bowe. 

Be not too obfervant of trifling ceremonies, fuch as 
riling, fitting, walking firft in or out of the room, ex- 
cept with one gready your fuperior ; but when fuch a 
one offers you precedence, it .is uncivil to refufe it : 
of which I will give you the following inftance. An 
Englifh nobleman, being in France, was bid by Lewis 
XIV. to enter his coach before him, which he excufed 
himfelf from; the king then immediately mounted* 

and 
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and ordering the door to be fhut, drove on, leaving 
the nobleman behind him. 

Never refute any thing offered you out of civility, 
unlefs in preference of a lady, and that no oftner than 
onqe; for nothing is more truly good- breeding, than 
to avoid being troublefome. Though the tafte and hu- 
mour of the vifitor is to be chiefly considered, yet is 
fome regard likewife to be had to that of the mailer of 
the hoafc ; for otherwife your company will be rather 
a penance than a pleafure. Methufus plainly difco- 
covers his vifit to be paid to his fober friend's bottle ; 
nor will Philopafus abftain from cards, though he is 
certain they are agreeable only to himfelf; whilft the 
flender Leptines gives his fat entertain ter a fweat, and. 
makes him run the hazard of breaking his wind up 
his own mounts. 

If conveniency allows your flaying longer than the 
time propofed, it may be civil to offer to depart, left 
your flay may be incommodious to your friend : but if 
you perceive the contrary, by his folicitations, they 
ihould be readily accepted ; without tempting him to 
break thefe rules we have above laid down for him ; 
caufing a confufion in his family, and among his fer- 
vants, by preparations for your departure. LaAly, 
when you are refblved to go, the fame method is to be 
observed which I have prefcribed at your arrival. No 
tedious ceremonies of taking leave : not like Hy- 
perphylus, who bows and kiffes, and Squeezes by 
the hand as heartily, and wiflies you as much health 
and happinefs, when he is going a journey home of 
ten miles, from a common acquaintance, as if he was 
leaving his neareft friend or relation on a voyage to 
the Eafl-Indies. 

Having thus briefly considered our reader in the 
circumflances of a private viiit, let us now take him 
into a public affembly, where, as more eyes will be on 
his behaviour, it cannot be lefs his intereft to be in- 
ftruded. We have, indeed, already formed a gene- 
ral pi&ureof the chief enormities committed on thefe 
occafions; we ftiall here~endeavour to explain more 
particularly the rules of anoppofite demeanour, which 

we 
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we may divide into three forts, viz. our behaviour to 
our fuperiors, to our equals, .and to our inferiors. 

In our behaviour to our fuperiors, two extremes arer 
to be avoided, namely, an abje&and bafe fervilityv 
and an impudent and encroaching freedom. When* 
theweli-born Hyperdulus approaches a nobleman in- 
any public place, you Would be perfuaded he was one. 
of the meaneft of his domett^cs : his cringes fall little' 
fhort of proftration ; and his whole behaviour is for 
mean and fervile, that an eaflern monarch would not* 
inquire more humiliation from his vaiTals. On the 
other fide ; Anafchyntus r whom fortunate accidents >. 
without any. preteniions from his birth, have j-aifed to- 
affociate with his betters, makes .my lord duke by the: 
hand, wkh a familiarity favouring, not only of the- 
moft perfect intimacy, but the clofeft alliance. The. 
former behaviour properly raifes our contempt, the 
latter, our difguft- Hyperdulus feems worthy of wear- 
ing his loidihip's livery ; Anafchyntus deferves to be 
turned out of his fervice for. his impudence.. Between 
thefe two* is that golden mean,, which declares a man 
ready to acq uiefce in allowing the refpec^duQ to a title 
hy the laws and cuftoms Of his country, but impatient* 
o/any infult r and difdaining to purchafe the intimacy. 
with, and favour of, .a fuperior,. at the expence of con- 
fcience or honour. As to the queftion, who are our. 
fuperiors ; I (hall endeavour to afcertain them, when* 
I- come, in the fecond place, to mention our behaviour - 
to our equals. The nrffc inftru&ioiron this head,, being? 
carefully to confider who are'fuch : every little fupe-- 
riority of fortune or profeflion being too apt to intoxi • 
ca{e men's minds, and elevate them, in their own opi~ 
nion, beyond their merit or pretenfions. Men are fti-- 
perior to each- other in this our country by title, by 
birth, by rank ih profefjion^ and by age ; very little; . 
if any, being to be allowed to fortune, though iomuch, 
is. generally exacted, by.it, and commonly paid to : it.. 
Mankind never * appear.to me in a more clefpicable 
light, than when I iee them, by a liniple as well as 
n*san fervility, voluntarily, concurring in the adorati3n 
of riches, without theleaii benefit or jpiofpeft ftvm 
tue*n.. Refpecl and deference are perhaps juftly de- 
man Ja?:>Ie Vx 
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jnandable of the obliged, and may be, with* fome rea- 
fon at leaft, from expectation, paid to the rich and 
liberal from the neceffitous : but that men mould be- 
allured by the glittering of wealth only, to feed the 
infolent pride of thofe who will not in return feed their 
hunger ; that the* fordid niggard fhould find any facri- 
£ces on the altar of his vanity, feems to arife from a 
blinder idolatry, and a more bigotted and fenfelefs 
fuperftition, than any which the fharp eyes of prieils 
have difcovered in the human mind. 

All gentlemen, therefore, who are not raifed above 
each other by title, birth, ranfc: in "profeflion, age, or 
actual obligation, being to be confidered as equals, 
let us take fome leflbns for their behaviour to each 
other in public, from the following examples; in 
which we fhall difcern as well what we are to ele&, as 
what we are to avoids Authades is fo abfolutely aban- 
doned to his own huinour, that he never gives it up 
on any occafion. If'Seraphinaherfelf, whofe charms 
one would imagine fhould infufe alacrity into the 
limbs of a cripple fooner than the Bath waters, was to 
offer herfelf for his partner, he would anfwer, he never 
danced, even though the ladies loll their ball by it* 
Nor doth this denial arife from incapacity ; for he was 
in his youth an excellent dancer, and ftill retains fuf- 
ficient knowledge of the art, and fufticient abilities in 
his limbs to practice it ; but from an arfe&ation of 
gravity, which he will not facrifice to 4:he eagereft de- 
lire of others. Dyfkolus hath the fame averfion to 
cards ; and though competently {killed in all games, 
is by no importunities to be prevailed on to make a 
third at ombre, or a fourth at whifk and quadrille. 
He will fufferany company to be difappointed of their 
amufement, rather than fubmit to pafs an hour or two 
a little difagreeably to himfelf. The refufal of Philau- 
tus is not fo general : he is very ready to engage, pro- 
vided you will indulge him in his favourite game, but 
it is impoffible to perfuade him to any other. I fhould 
add, both thefe are men of fortune ; and the confe- 
quences of lofsor gain, at the rate they are de fired to 
engage, very trifling and inconfiderable to them. 

The 
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The rebukes thefe people fbmetimes meet with, 
are no. more equal to their deferts than the honour 
paid to T^hariftus, the benevolence of whofe mind 
fcarce permits him to indulge his own will, unlefs by 
accident. Though neither his age nor underftanding 
incline him to dance, nor will admit his receiving 1 
any pleafure from it, yerwould he caper a whole even- 
ing, rather than a fine young lady mould lofe an op- 
portunity of difplaying her charms by the feveral gen- 
teel and amiable attitudes which this exercife affords 
the fkilful of that fex. And though cards are not adapt- 
ed to his temper, he never once baulked the inclina- 
tions of others on that account* 

But as there are many who will not in the leaft in- 
ftance mortify their own humour to purchafe the fatiA* 
Fa&ionof all mankind, fo there are fome who make 
no fcruple of fatisfying their own pride and vanity, at 
the expcnce of the moft cruel mortification of others* 
Of this kind is Agroicus, who feldomgoes to an a£ 
fembly, but he affronts half his acquaintance, by 
overlooking or difregarding them. 

As this is a very common offence, and indeed much 
more criminal, both in its caufe and effect, than is 
generally imagined, I fhall examine it very minutely ; 
and I doubt not but to make it appear, that there is 
no behaviour (to fpeak like a philofopher) more con- 
temptible, nor, in a civil fenfe, more deteftable than 
this. 

The firft ingredient in this compofttion is pride, 
which, according to the doclrine of fome, is the uni- 
verfal paffion. There are others, who confider it as the 
foible of great minds ; and others again, who will have 
it to be the very foundation of greatnefs ; and, per- 
haps, it may of that greatnefs which we have endea- 
voured to expofe in many parts of thefe works : but to 
real greatnefs, which is the union of a good heart with 
a good head, it is almoft diametrically oppofite, as it 
generally proceeds from the depravity of both, and al- 
moft certainly from the badnefs of the latter. Indeed, 
a little obfervation will fhew us, that fools are the * 
moft addicted to this vice ; and a little reflexion will 
teach us A that it is incompatible with true understand- 
ing. 
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ing. Accordingly we fee, that while the wiieft of 
men have conftantly lamented the imbecillity and 
imperfection of their own nature, the meaneft and 
weakeft have been trumpeting forth their own excel- 
lencies, and triumphing in their own fufficiency. 

Pride may, I think, be properly defined ; the plea* 
fure we feel in contemplating our own fuperior merit, 
on comparing hftvith that of others. That it arifes 
from this fuppofed fuperiority, is evident : for however 
great you admit a man's merit to be, i£ all men were 
equal to him, there would be no room for pride. Now 
if it flop here, perhaps, there is no enormous harm 
in it, or, at leaft, no more than is common to all 
other folly ; every fpecies of which is always liable to 
produce every fpecies of mifchief : folly I fear it is> 
for fhould the man eflimate rightly on this occafion, 
and the balance fhould fairly turn on his fide in this 
particular inftance > fhould he be indeed a greater 
orator, poet, general ; fhould he be more wife, witty, 
learned, young, rich, healthy, or in whatever in- 
ftance he may excel one, or many, or all ; yet, if he 
examine himfelf thoroughly, will he find no reafon 
to abate his pride ? is the quality, in which he is fo 
eminent, fo generally or juflly efteemed ; is it fo en* 
tirelv his own ? doth he not rather owe his fuperiority 
to the defe&s of others, than to his own perfection ? 
or, laftly, can he find in no part of his chara&er a 
wcaknefs, which may counterpoife this merit, and 
which as juflly, at leaft, threatens him with fhame, 
as this entices him to pride ? I fancy, if fuch a fcru- 
tiny was made (and nothing fo ready as good fenfe 
to make it), a proud man would be as rare, as in rea- 
lity he is a ridiculous monfter. But fuppofe a man, 
on this comparifon, is (as may fbmetimes happen) a 
little partial to himfelf, the harm is to himfelf, and 
he becomes only ridiculous from it. If I prefer my 
excellence in poetry to Pope or Young ; if an inferior 
aftor fhould, in his opinion, exceed Quin or Gar- 
rick ; or a fign-poft painter fet himfelf. above the in- 
imitable Hogarth ; we become only ridiculous by our 
vanity ; and the perfbns themfelves, who are thus 
humbled in the comparifon, would laugh with more 

reafon 
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reafon than any other. Pride therefore, hithertcv 
feems an inofrenfive weaknefs only, and entitles a man 
to no worfe an appellation than that of a fool : but it" 
will not flop here ; though fool be perhaps no deiira- 
ble term, the proud man will deferve worfe : he is not" 
contented with the admiration he pays himfelf; he 
now becomes arrogant, and requires the fame refpeclT 
and preference from the world ; for pride, though the 
greateft of flatterers, is by no means a profitable fer- 
vant to itfelf ; it refembles the parfon of the parilh 
more than the fquife, and lives rather on the tithes, 
oblations, and contributions, it collects from others , 
than on its own demefne.* As pride therefore is fel- 
dom without arrogance, fo is this never to be found 
•without infolence. The arrogant man mufr. be info- 
lent, in order to attain his own ends : and to convince 
and remind men of the fuperiority he affects, wiir 
Yiaturally, by ill words, actions, and geftures, endea- 
vour to throw the defpifed perfon at as much diftance 
6s poflible from him .< Hence proceeds that fuperci- 
lious look, and all thofe vifible indignities with which 
men behave in public, to thofe whom they fancy their 
inferiors. Hence the very notable cuflom of deriding 
and often denying the neareft relations, friends, and 
acquaintance, in poverty and diftrefs"; left we fhould 
anywife be levelled with the wretches we defpife, ei- 
ther in their own imagination, or in the conceit of " 
any who mould behold familiarities pafs between us. 

But befides pride, folly, arrogance, and infolence, 
there is another limple, which vice never willingly 
leaves out of any compofition ; and this is ill -nature. 
A good-natured man may indeed (provided he is a 
fool) be proud, but arrogant and in'folerit he cannot 
be ; unlefs we will allow to fuch a ftill greater degree 
of folly, and ignorance of human nature; which 
may indeed entitle them to fbrgivenefs, in the benign 
language of fcripture, becaufe they know not what 
they do. ~ 

For when we come- to confider the effect of this; 
behaviour on theperfon who fufFcrs it, we may perhaps 
have reafon to conclude, that murder is not a much 
more cruel injury. What is theconfequence of this 

contempt I 
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contempt ? or, indeed, what is the delign of it, but 
to expofe the obje£t of it to ihame ? a fenfation as 
uneafy, and almoit intolerable, as thofe which arife 
from the ievereft -pains inflifted on the body : a con* 
mifion.of the mind (if I may £6 call it) which imme- 
diately produces fymptoms of univerfal diforder in the 
whole man ; which hath fometimes been attended with 
death itfelf ; and to which death hath, by great mul- 
titudes, been with much alacrity preferred. Now, 
what lefs than the higheit degree of ill-nature can 
permit a"man to pamper his own vanity at the price of 
another's fhame ? Is the glutton, who, to raife the 
flavour of his dim, put fome birds or beafts to exqui- 
ute torment, more cruel to the animal, than this "our 
proud man to his own fpeeies > 

This chara&er then is a composition made up of 
thofe odious contemptible qualities, pride, folly, ar- 
rogance, infoience, .and ill-nature. I mall difmifs 
it with fome general qbfei vations, which will place 
it in fo ridiculous a light, that a man muft hereafter 
be pofTeffed of a very coniiderable portion, either of 
folly or impudence, to affume it. 

Firit, it proceeds on one grand fallacy : for 
whereas this wretch is endeavouring, by a fupercili- 
qus conduit, to lead the beholder into an opinion of 
his fuperiority to the defpifed perfbn, he inwardly 
flatters his own vanity with a deceitful preemption, 
that this his conduct is founded on a general precon- 
ceived, opinion of this fuperiority. 

.Secondly, this caution to preferve it, plainly indi- 
cates a doubt, that the fuperiority of our own cha- 
racter is very flightly eftahlifhed ; for which reafon 
we fee it chiefly praftifed by men who have the weak*, 
eft preteniions to the reputation they aim at: and, 
indeed, none was ever freer from it than that noble 
perfon whom we have already mentioned in this eflay, 
and who can never be mentioned but withiionour, by 
thofe who know him. 

Thirdly, this opinion of our fuperiority is com* 
mpnlyvery erroneous. . Whouhath not feen-a general 
behaving in this fupercillous manner to an officer of . 
lower jank, who hath been greatly his fuf> erior in 
3 that " 
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that very art, to his excellence in which the general 
afcribes all his merit. Parallel inftances occur in 
ev-ery other art, fcience, or profeffion. 

Fourthly, men who excel others in trifling in- 
ftances, frequently caft'a fupercilious eye on their 
fuperiors in the higheft. Thus the leaft preteniions 
to pre-eminence in title, birth, riches, equipages, 
drefs, &c. conftantly overlook the moll noble endow- 
ments of virtue, honour, wifdOm, fenfe, wit, and 
every other quality which can truly dignify and adorn 
a man. 

Laftly, the loweft and meaneft of our fpecies are 
the moft ftrongly addicted to this vice. Men who 
are a fcandal to their fex, and women who difgrace 
human nature : for the bafeft mechanic is fo far from . 
being exempt, that he is generally the moil guilty of 
it. It viiits ale-houfes and gin-mops, and whiftles in 
the empty heads of fidlers, mountebanks, and danc- 
ing-mailers. 

To conclude a chara&er, on which we have already 
dwelt longer than is confident with the intended raea- 
fure of this eifay : this contempt of others is the 
truefl fymptom of a bafe and a bad heart. While it 
fuggefts idelf to the mean and the vile, and tickles . 
theu* little fancy on every occafion, it never enters 
the great and good mind, but on the ftrongeft mo- 
tiyes : nor is it then a welcome gueft, affording only 
an ttneafy fenfation, and brings always with it a 
mixture of concern and companion. 

We will now proceed to inferior criminals in ibciety. 
Theorems, conceiving that the affembly is only met 
to fee and admire him, is uneafy unlefs he engrofles 
the eyes of the whole company. The giant doth not 
take more pains to be viewed; and as he is unfortu- 
nately not fo tall, he carefully depofits himfelf in the 
moft conspicuous place ; nor will that fuffice; hemuil 
walk about the room, though to the great diflurbance 
of the company ; and if he can purchafe general ob» . 
fervation, at no lefs rate will condefcend to be ridi- . 
culous ; for he prefers being laughed at, to being 
taken little notice of. 

On 
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On the other fide, Dufopius is Co bafhful,' that he 
hides himfelf in a corner j he hardly bears being 
looked at, and never quits the firit chair he light* 
upon, left he fhould expofe himfelf to public view* 
He trembles when you bowe to him at a diftance, is 
lhocked at hearing his own voice, and would almoft 
fwoon at the repetition of his name. 

The audacious Anedes, who is extremely amorous 
in his inclinations, never likes a woman, but his eyes 
afk her die queftion ; without considering the confu* 
fion he often occafions to the object : he ogles and lan- 
guishes at every pretty woman in the room. As there 
is no law of morality which he would not break to fa- 
tisfy his deiires, fo is there no form of civility which 
he doth not violate to communicate them. When he 
gets pofleflion of a woman's hand, which thofe of 
ftri&er decency never give him but with reluctance, he 
coniiders himfelf as its mailer. Indeed, there is fcarce 
a familiarity which he will abllain from, on the flighted 
acquaintance, and in the mod public place. Sera- 
plana herfelf can make no impreffion on the rough 
temper of Agroicus ; neither her quality, nor her . 
beauty, can exa& the lead complacence from him ; < 
and he would let her lovely limbs ach, rather than 
offer her his chair : while the gentle Lyperus tumbles . 
over benches, and overthrows tea-tables, to take up a 
fan or a glove : he forces you as a good parent doth 
his child, for your own good : he, is abfolute mailer of 
a lady's will, nor will allow her the election of land- 
ing or fitting in his company. In fhort, the imperti- 
nent civility of Lyperus is as troublefome, though, 
perhaps, not fo onenuve, as the brutifh rudenefs of 
Agroicus. 

Thus we have hinted at moft of the common enor- 
mities committed in public afTemblies, to our equals ; 
for it would be tedious and difficult to enumerate all : 
nor is it needful ; fince from this fketch we may trace 
all others, moft of which, I believe, will be found 
to branch out from fome of the particulars here fpe- 
cified. . 

I am now,, in the laft place, to confider our behaviour 
to our inferiors : in which condefcen&on can never be 

too 
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too ftrongly recommended : for as a deviation on this 
fide is much more innpcent than on the other; fo tfie 
pride of man renders us much iefs liable to it. For 
betides that we are apt to overrate our own perfec- 
tions, and undervalue the qualifications of our neigh- 
bours, we likewife fet too high an efteem on the things 
themfelves, and confider them as constituting a more 
eflential difference between us than they really do. 
The qualities of the mind do, in reality, eftablifh the 
trueft fuperiority over one another j yet fhould not 
thefe fo far elevate our pride, as to inflate us with 
contempt, and make us look down on our fellow- 
creatures as on animals of an inferior order: but 
that the fortuitous accident of birth, the acquisition 
of wealth, with fbme outward ornaments of drefs, 
fhould infpire meawith an infolence capable of treat- 
ing the reft of mankind with difdain, is fb prepofter- 
ous, that nothing lefs than dairy experience could give 
it credit. 

If men were to be rightly eftimated, and divided • 
into fubordinate clafles, according to the fuperior ex- 
cellence of their feveral natures, perhaps the loweft 
clafs of either fex would be properly affigned to thofe 
two difgracers of the human fpecies, commonly called 
a beau, and a fine lady : for if we 'rate men by the fa- 
culties of the mind, in what degree mufl thefe ftand ? 
nay,, admitting the qualities of "the body were to give 
the pre-eminence, how many of thofe- whom ^fortune 
hath placed in the loweft ftation, muft be ranked above 
them ? If drefs is their only title, fine even the mon- 
key, if as well dreffed, k on as high a footing as the ' 
beau. ■ But, perhaps, I (hall be told, they challenge 
their dignity from birth : that is a poor and mean pre- - 
tetice to honour, when fupported with no other. Per- 
fotis who have no better claim to fuperiority' mould 
be afhamed of this ; they are really a dlfgrace to thofe 
very anceftors from whom they would derive their 
pride, -and are chiefly happy' in this, that they wdnt*'- 
the very jmoderate portion of underftanding which 
would enable them to defpife themfelves. 

And yet, who fo prone, to a contemptuous carriage 
as thefe ! I have *yfelf feen a little female* -thittg,- * 

which 
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which they have called My lady, of no greater dig- 
nity in the order of beings than a cat, and of no more 
life in fociety than a butterfly; whofe mien would not 
give even die idea of a gentlewoman, and whofe face 
would cool the loofeft libertine; with a mind as empty 
of ideas as an opera, and a body fuller of difeafes than 
an hofpital. I have feen this thing exprefs contempt 
to a woman, who was an honour to her lex, and an or- 
nament to the creation. 

To confefs the truth, there is lktle danger c/ the 
pofleffor's ever undervaluing this titular excellence. 
Not that I would withdraw from it that deference which 
the policy of government hath atffigned it. On the 
contrary, I have laid down the moil exaft compli- 
ance with this refpeft, as a fundamental in good- 
breeding ; nay, I innft only that we may be admitted 
to pay it ; and not treated with a difiiain even beyond 
what the eaflern monarchs fhew to their ilaves. Surely 
it is too. high an elevation, when, inftead of treating 
the foweft human creature, in a chriltian fenfe, as our 
brethren, ^we look down on fuch as are but one rank, 
in the civil order, removed from / us, as unworthy to 
breathe even the fame air, and regard the moil diffcant 
communication with them as an indignity and difgrace 
offered to ourfelves. This is considering the difference 
not in the individual, but in the very fpecies ; a height 
of iniblence impious in a chriltian fociety, and moil 
abfurd and ridiculous in a trading nation. • 

I have now done with my firft head, in which I have 
treated of good-breeding, as it regards our actions. I 
ihall, in the next place, confider it with refpeft to our 
words ; and ihall endeavour to lay down fome rules, by 
obferving which ouf well-bred man may, in his dif- 
courie as well as actions, contribute to the happinefs 
and well-being of fociety. 

Certain it is, that the higheft pleafure which we are 
capable of enjoying in conversation, is to be met with 
only in the fociety of perfons whofe undemanding is 
pretty near on an equality with our own': nor is this 
equality only necertary to enable men of exalted ge- 
nius, and extenfive knowledge, to tafte the fublimer 
pleasures of communicating their reined ideas to each 
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other ; but it k likewife neeeflary to the inferior hap- 
pinefs of every fubordinate degree of fociety, down 
to the very loweit. For inftance ; we will fuppofe a 
conversation between Socrates, Plato, AriSlotle, and 
three dancing-mailers. It will be acknowledged, I 
1 believe, that the heel fophiSls would be as tittle 
pleafed with the company of the philosophers, as 
the philosophers with theirs. ^ . 

It would be greatly therefore for .the improvement 
and happinfcfs 'of converfation, . if fociety could be 
formed on this equality : but as men are not ranked, 
in this world by the different degrees of 1 their under- 
{landing, but by other methods, and confequently 
all degrees of understanding often meet in the fame 
clafs, and mult ex necejjitate frequently converfe toge- 
ther, the impoffibility of accomplishing any fuch 
Utopian fcheme very plainly appears. Here there- 
fore is a vifible, but unavoidable, imperfection in fo- 
ciety itSelf. 

But as we have laid it down as a fundamental, 
that the eifcnce of good-breeding is to contribute 
as muxh as poflible to the eafe and happinefs of 
mankind, fo will it be the bufinefs of our well-bred 
man to endeavour to leffen this imperfection to his 
utmoft, and to bring Society as near to a level at l^aft 
as he is able. 

Now there are but two ways to compafs this, viz. 
by raifing the lower, and by lowering what is higher. 
Let us fuppofe then, that very unequal company 
I have before mentioned met : the former of thefe is 
apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for in fiance, 
iniHtute a difcourfe on the nature of the foul, or Plato 
reafon on the native beauty of virtue, and Ariflotle on 

his occult qualities. What muit become of our 

dancing-maflers ? Would they not flare at one an- 
other with furprife ? and, moft probably, at our phi- 
lofophers with contempt ? Would they have any 
pleafure in fuch Society ? or would they not rather 
wiSh themfelves in a dancing-fchool, or a green-room 
at the play-houie ? What therefore have our philofo- 
phers to do, but to lower themfelves to thofe who 
can: ot rife to them ? 

' , - • And 
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And furely there are fubje&s on which both can 
converfe. Hath not Socrates heard of harmony? 
Hath not Plato, who draws virtue in the perfon or a 
fine woman, any idea of the gracefulness of attitude? 
and hath not Ariiiotle himfelf written a book on 
motion ? In £hort, to be a little ferious, there are 
many topics on which they can at leaft be intelligible 
ta each other. 

How abfurd then moil appear the conduit of Ce- 
nodoxus, who, having had the advantage of a liberal 
education, and having made a pretty good progrcis 
in literature, is constantly advancing learned fubj j&s 
in common conversation i he talks of the dailies be- 
fore the ladies ; and of Greek criticifms among fine 
gentlemen. What is this lefs than an infult on the 
company, over whom he thus affecls a fuperiority, 
and whofe time he facrifices to his vanity ? 

Wifely different is the amiable conduct of Sophro- 
nus ; who, though he exceeds the former in know- 
ledge, can fubmit to difcourfe on the moil trivial 
matters, rather than introduce fuch as his company 
are utter Grangers to. He can talk of fafliions and 
diversions among; the ladies ; nay, can even conde- 
fcend to horfes and dogs with* country gentlemen. 
This gentleman, who is equal to difpute on the higheft 
and abftrufeft points, can likewife talk on a fan, or 
a horfe-race ; nor had ever any one, who was not 
himfelf a man of learning, the leail reafon to con- 
ceive the vaft knowledge of Sophronus, unlefs from 
the report of others. 

Let us compare thefe together. Cenodoxus pro- 
pofes the fatisfa&ion of his own pride from the ad- 
miration of others.; Sophronus thinks of nothing 
but their amufement. In the company of Cenodoxus, 
every one is rendered uneafy, laments his own want 
of knowledge, and- longs for the end of the dull af- 
ferobly: with Sophronus all are pleafed, and con- 
tented with themlelves in their knowledge of matters 
which they find worthy the confideration of a man 
of {enfe. Admiration is involuntarily paid the for- 
mer ; to the latter it is given joyfully. The former 
receives it with envy and hatred ; the latter enjoys it as 
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the fweet fruit of good-will. The former is ihunned \ 
the latter courted by all. 

This behaviour in Cenodoxus may, in feme mea- 
fure, account for an obfervation we muft have fre- 
quent occafioh to make : that the converfation of men 
of very moderate capacities is often preferred to that 
with men of fuperior talents : in which the world aft 
more wifely than at firft they may feem ; for befides 
that backwardnefs in mankind to give their admira- 
tion, what can be duller, or more void of pleafure, 
than difcourfes on.fubjefts above our comprehenfion 1 
It is like likening to an unknown language; and if 
fuch company is ever defired by us, it is a facrince to 
our vanity, which impofes on us to believe that we 
may by thefe means raife the general opinion of our 
•own parts and knowledge, and not from that cheer- 
ful delight which is the natural refult of an agreeable 
conversation. 

There is another very common fault, equally de- 
ftru&ive of this delight, by much the fame means ; 
though it is far. from owing its original to any real 
•fupcriority of parts and knowledge : this is difcourf- 
ing on the myfteries of a particular profeffion, to 
which all the reft of the company, except one or two, 
are utter ftrangers. Lawyers are generally guilty of 
this fault, as they are more confined to the converfa- 
tion of one another ; and I have known a ytzrf agree- 
able company fpoilt, where there have been two of 
thefe gentlemen prefent, who have feemed rather to 
think themielves in a court of juftice, thin in a 
mixed aflembly of perfbns, met only for the enter- 
tainment of each other. 

But it is not fufficient that the whole company un- 
xkrftand the topic of their converfation ; they mould 
he likewife equally interefted in every fubjeel not 
tending to their general information or amufement ; 
for thefe are not to be poftponed to the relation of 
private affairs, much lefs of the particular grievance 
or misfortune of a fingle perfon. To bear a mare in 
the afflictions of another, is a degree of friendihip 
not to be -expected in a common acquaintance ; nor 
hath any man a right to indulge the fatisfa&ion of a 

weak 
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weak and mean mind by the comfort of pity, at the 
expence of the whole company's divernon. The in-* 
ferior and nnfuccefsful members of the feveral pro- 
fefEons are generally guilty of this fault ; for as they 
fail of the reward due to their great merit, they can 
feldom refrain from reviling their fuperiors, and com- 
plaining or their own hard and unjuft fate. 

Farther ; as a man is not to make himielf the fub- 
jecl of the converfation, fo neither is he to engrofs 
the whole to himielf. As every man had rather pleafe 
others by what he fays, than be himfelf pleafed by. 
what they fay ; or, in other words, as every man is 
beft pleated with the confeioufnefs of pleating ; fo 
fhould all have an equal opportunity of aiming at it; 
This is a right which we are fo offended at being de- 
prived of, tkat though I remember to have known a 
man reputed a good companion, who feldom opened 
his mouth in company, unlefi to (wallow his liquor ; 
yet I have fcarce ever heard that appellation given to 
a very talkative perfbn, even when he hath been ca- 
pable of entertaining, unleis he hath done this with 
buffbonry, and made the reft amends, by partaking 
of their fcorn, together with their admiration and 
applaufe. 

A well-bred man therefore will not take more of 
the difcourfe than rails to his fhare : nor in this will 
he fhew any violent impetuofity of temper, or exert 
any loudneis of voice, even in arguing : for the in- 
formation of the company, and the conviction of his 
antagonift, aire to be his apparent motives ; not the 
indulgence of his own pride, or an ambitious deiire 
of victory ; which latter, if a wife man mould enter- 
tain, he will be fure to conceal with his utmoft endea- 
vour : fince he muft know, that to lay open his vanity 
ia public, i« tto icft abfttrd than to lay open his boiom 
to an enemy, whofe drawn fword is pointed againffc 
it: for every man hath a dagger in his hand, ready 
to flab the vanity of another, wherever he per- 
ceives it. .•■'■- 

Having now (hewn, that the pleafure of conven- 
tion muft arife from the difcourfe being on fubje&s 
leveled to the capacity of the whole company ; from 
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being on fuch in which every perfon is equally inter-, 
eiled; from every one's being admitted to his fhare 
in the dilcourfe ; and, Iaftly, from carefully avoiding 
all noife, violence, and impetuofity ; it might. feem 
proper to lay down fome particular rules for the choice 
, of thofe fubjc&s which are moil likely to conduce to 
the cheerful delights propofed from this focial com* 
munieation : but as fuch an attempt might appear 
abfurd, from the infinite variety, and perhaps too 
dictatorial in its nature, I mall confine myfelf to re- 
jetting thofe topics only which fecm moil foreign to 
this delight, and which are mod likely to be attended 
with conferences rather tending to make fociety an 
evil, than to procure us any good from it. ' 

And rlril, I fhall mention that which I have hi- 
therto only endeavoured to reftrain within certain 
bounds, namely, Arguments : but which, if they were 
(entirely feaiuihed out of company, especially from 
on bred airentblies, and where ladies' make part of the 
icciety, it would, I believe* promote their happinefs ; 
they have been Sometimes attended with bloodfbed, 
generally with hatred from the conquered party to- 
wards his vi&or; and fcarce ever with conviction. 
Here I except jocoie arguments, which often produce 
much mirth; and ferious dilutee between men of 
Jearning (when none but fuch ate prefent)* which tend- 
to the propagation of knowledge, and the edification 
•cf the company. 

Secondly, blander; which, however frequently 
ufed, or however favory to the palate of ill-nature, 

• is extremely pernicious ; as it is often unjuft, and 
highly injurious to "the peWon flahdered ; and always 

• dangerous, efpecially in large and mixed companies ; 
•where fometimes an. undeiigned offence is given to aa 
jjiQfM^m *etetiw> or friend of fuch perfon* who is 

' *»thus expofed to /hame and^^f^O^^^ffj^vHLving 
any right to refenf the affront. Of this there have 
been very tragical inftance* ; .and I have myfelf feen 
fome very ridiculous ones, but which have given 
•great pain,' as well to the perfon offended, as to him 
who hath been the innocent occaiion of giving the 
offence. 

f 
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- Thirdly ; All general Reflections on countries, re- 
ligions, and profeffrons, which are always unjuft. If 
thefe are ever tolerable, they are only from the per* 
ions who with fome pleafantry ridicule their own 
country. It is very common among us to call far- 
cafms on a neighbouring nation, to which we have 
no other reafon to bear an antipathy, than what is 
more ufual than juitifiable, becaufe we have injured 
it : but fure fuch. general fatire is not founded on 
truth : for I have known gentlemen of that nation 
pollcfled with every good quality which is to be wilh- 
ed in a man, or required in a friend* I remember a 
repartee made by a gentleman of this country, which, 
though it was full pf the fevereit.wif, the perfon to 
whom it was directed, could not refent, as he fo 
plainly deferved it. He had with great bitcernefs in- 
veighed againft this whole people ; upon which, one 
of them, who waaprefirat, very cooly anfwered, " I 
•* don't know, fir, whether I have »Qt more reafon 
** to be pleaftd with the cojnp&neftt vou pay my 
'* couhtry 9 than to be angry with what you fay 
againft it ; iince, by yonr abiding us all fo heavily, 
you have plainly implied you are not. of it." T^iiis 
pofed the other- to fo much laughter, efpecially as 
lie was not unexceptionable in his character, that I 
believe he was fuJ&ciently pummed for his ill-man- 
nered fatire. 

Fourthly; Blafphemy, and irreverent mention of 
religion. I will not here debate, what compliment a 
man pays to his own underftanding, by the prqfeffion 
t>f infidelity r it is fumcient to my purpofe, that he 
runs a rifque of giving the cruelleil offence to per- 
Cons of a different temper : £br if a Joyalift would be 
greatly affronted by hearing any indecencies offered 
V> ,the perfon- of a temporal prince, how much more 
'bitterly i;>* *' \j.l\ ^Vo fincerely believes in fuch 9 
being as* the Aknigirty, feel any irreverence, .or in- 
fult fhewn to his name, his honour, or. his inflitution ?- 
And notwithftandiflg the impious character of the 
prefent age, and efpecially of many among thofe whofe 
more immediate bttiinefs jt is tQ lead men, as well by 
example as precept, into the *?ay*o£ piety, there are 
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ftill fufficient numbers left, who pay fo honeft and fin- 
cere a reverence to religion, as may give us a reason- 
able expectation of finding one at leaft of this damp 
in every large company. 

A fifth particular to be avoided is Indecency* We 
are not only to forbear the repeating of fuch words as 
would give an immediate affront to a lady of reputa- 
tion ; but the railing of any loofe ideas tending to the 
offence of that modefty, which, if a young woman 
hath not fomething more than the affectation of, fhe 
is not worthy the regard even of a man of pleafure, 
provided he hath any delicacy in his conlHtution. 
How inconfiftent with good- breeding it is to give pain 
and confufion to fuch, is fufHciently apparent ; all 
double-entendres, and obfcene jells, are therefore 
carefully to be avoided before them. But fuppofc no 
ladies prefent, nothing can be meaner, lower, and 
Ms productive of rational mirth, than this loofe con- 
vention. For niy own part, I cannot conceive how 
the idea of jeft or pleafantry came ever to be annexed 
to one of our higheft and moft ferious pleafures. Nor 
can I help obferving, to the difcredit of fuch merri- 
ment, that it is commonly the laft refource of impo- 
tent wit, the weak (trainings of the loweft, filUeft t 
and dulleft fellows in the world. 

Sixthly ; You are to avoid knowingly mentioning 
any thing which may revive in any perfon the remem- 
brance of fome paft accident ; or raife an uneafy re- 
flection on a prefent misfortune, or corporal blemifh. 
To maintain this rule nicelv, perhaps, requires great 
delicacy ; but it is abfolutely neceffary to a well-bre4 
man. t have obferved numberlefs breaches of it ; 
many, I believe, proceeding from negligence and in- 
advertency j yet I am afraid fome maybe too juftly 
imputed to a malicious defire of triumphing in our 
own fuperior happinefs and perfections : now, wheh 
h proceeds from this motive, it is not eafy to imagine 
any thing more criminal. 

Under this head, I fhall caution my well-bred reader 
againft a common fault, much of the fame nature ; 
which is, mentioning any particular quality as abfo- 
lutely effential either to man ox woman, and explod- 
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ing all thofe who want it. : This tenders every one 
uneafy, who is in the leafl &lf-confcious of the deleft. 
1 have heard a boor of fafliion declare in the prefence 
of women remarkably plain, that beauty was the chief 
perfection of that Sex ; and an eifentia], without which 
bo woman was worth regarding. A certain method of . 
putting all thofe in the room, who are hut fuSpicious : 
of their defect that way, out of countenance. 

I (hall mention one fault more, which is, not pay* 
ing a proper regard to the prefent temper of the com- 
pany, or the occaiion of their meeting, in introduc ^ 
ing a topic of conversation, by which as great an ab- 
furdity is Sometimes committed, as it would be to 
£ng a dirge at a wedding, or an epithalamium at a 
funeral. 

Thus I have, I think, enumerated mod of the 
principal errors, which we are apt to fall into in 
converfation ; and though, perhaps, fome particulars 
worthy of remark may have eScaped me, yet an atten- 
tion to what I have here (aid, may enable the reader 
to diicover them. At lead I am perfuaded, that if 
the rules I have now laid down were Strictly obServed* 
oar converfation would be more perfect, and the plea* 
fure refultinjj from it purer, and more unfullied, than 
at prefent it is* 

But I mud not diSmifs this fubject without fome 
animadversions on a particular fpecies of pleafantry, 
which, though I am far from being defirous of ba- 
nishing from converfation, requires, mod certainly, 
fome reins to govern, and fome rule to direct it. The 
reader may perhaps guefs, I mean Raillery ; to which 
I may apply the fable of die lap-dog and the afs : for 
while in tome hands it diverts and delights us with its 
dexterity and gendenefs ; in others, it paws, daubs, 
offends, and hurts* 

The end of converfation being the happinefs of 
mankind, and the chief means to procure their de- 
light and pleafure.; it follows, I think, tha,t nothing 
can conduce to this end, which tends to make a man 
uneafy and diuatisned with himfelf, or which expofes 
him to the Scorn and contempt of others. I here ex* 
cept that kind of raillery, therefore, which is con- 
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c*ned in tiffing men out of their chairs, tumbling 
them into water, or any of thofe handicraft jokes 
Which are exercifed on thofe notable perfoiw, com- 
monly known by the name of buffoons $ who sore con- 
tented to feed their belly at the price of their br— ch, 
and to carry off the wine and the p— h of a great 
ntan together. This I pa& by, as well as all remarks 
on the genius of the great men themfelves, who are 
(td fetch a phrafe from fdtaol, a place not impro- 
perly mentioned on this decafian) great dabs at thi* 
kind of facetioufnefs. 

But leaving alt fuch perfons to gxpofe human nature 
among themfelves, I fhall recommend to my well- " 
bred man, who aims at raillery, the excellent cha- 
racter given of Horace by Perfius : 

Omne *tnzfir nriiitfk rtttenti Flaccus amies 
Vangit, it admffus circum p-ntterMa ludit 9 
Colli Jus excuffo fofndum fufpnukn xafo. 

Thus excellently rendered by the late ingenious* traa«* 
flator of that obfeure author : 

* Yet could fhrewd Horace, with dtiportive wit, 
Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit : 

• Winning accefs, he play'd around flh4 heart, 

• And, gently touching, prick'd the tainted part. 

• The crowd he iheer'd ; but fneer'd with inch a 

grace, 
' It pafs'd for downright Innocence of face/ 

The raillery which is conMrnt with good-breed* 
in& is a gentle animadversion on feme foible ; wMch, 
while it raifes a laugh in the reft of the company* 
doth not put the perfon rallied out of countenance* 
or expbfe Him to mame and contempt. On the con- 
trary, the jeft ftould be fo delicate, that the objea 
of it ftiould be capable of joining hi the mirth it oc- 
cfcfibns. - 

All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and notori- 
ous blemlfhes of mind orisody, ate improper fabje&s 
{ cT raillery, indeed, a hint ufochis an abufc, and 
- l J ' . an 
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Kn affiont which is Aire to give the peribn (unlefi he 
he one^amelefsartd abandoned) pftin attd uncafinefir, 
and mould be received with contempt, inftead of ap> 
"plaifre, bjr all "die refl of t*he company. *• 
' Again ; the nature and -qualify of ike perfori art to 
be cbnfidered." ' As to the frrft; fome men will not 
hear ajiy raillery at ajl. I reftiembtir a gentleman,, 
•who declared, *'Hfe never «hade a *jeft, nor would 
" ever take one." . I do not, indeed, greatly recom- 
mend focfi a perifoii for a <&ttip&H6n 3 but, at the 
"fame time, k weH*bre8 ; man,* Who is* tb confutt 
the fdealbft and happ&eft of tfte^wholey is not at 
liberty to 'make "any 6r/e prejfent (meaty. ^ By the 
'quality, I triean the iex, degree* ptofemon, and. 
circumftances ; on which head I deed net be very 
particular, With regard to the two former, all 
raillery dn ladies and fujeridrs mould be extremely 
line an4 gentle; and with refbeft to the latter,, 
"any of the rules 1 havfc above laid down, moft of 
which are to be applied to it, Will afford fufficietft 
caution. 

Laftly, A consideration is to be had of the peribnV 
before whom we rally. A man will be juftly uneafy 
at being reminded of thofe railleries in one company, 
which he would very patiently bear the imputation, 
ttf in another. Infta-nceson this head are fo obvious,. 
that they need not tq be mentioned. In fhort, the 
whole do&rlne bf raillery is' cdmprized in this &nous, 
line : * * 




3>uid;6k %tiofue viro, et ttd dicas, fepe caveto. 
Be cautious <u/£o£you fay, 0f.yjh9m.wA t& <ivkom. n 

And how toethmks J hear feme ohe cry out* that 
fuch reflri&ions are, in effeft, to exclude all /raillery, 
from conVierfation :, and, \6 confefi the truHi, it is a 
weapon from which many perfons will do wiftfy \h 
totally abftainin£; for it is a weapon which doth the 
metre mifchief, by how much more the. blunter \i is. 
The fharpeft wit therefore is only to be indulged the 
free ufe of i^ ; for. no more than a very flight touch is 
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;to be allowed; no hacking, nor bruifing, as if they 
t were to hew a carcafe for hounds, as Shakefpeare 
phrafes it. 

Nor is it fufficient that it be (harp ; it mull be 
t «fed likewife with the utmoft tenderneis and good-? 
:aature: and as the hiceft dexterity of a gladiator is 
fhewn in being able to hit without cutting deep, 
Jo is this of our .raillier, who is rather to tickle than 
wound/ . 

True, raillery indeed confifts either in playing on 
peccadillo's, which, however they may be centered 
by fome, are not efteemed as really blemifhes in a 
.character in the company where they are made the 
.fubjed of mirth j as too much freedom with the bot- 
tle, or too. much indulgence with women, &c. 

Or, fecondly, in pleafantly representing real good 
qualities in a falfe light of Jhame, and bantering them 
as ill ones* So generofity may be treated as prodiga- 
lity ; oeconomy as avarice ; true courage as tool-har- 
dinefs ; and fo of the reft. 

Laftly; in ridiculing men for vices and faults 
which they are known to be free from. Thus the 
-cowardice of A l e, the dulnefs of C h d, the 
unpolitenejs of D— ton, may be attacked without 
danger of offence ; and thus Lyt— — n may be cen- 
fured for whatever vice or folly you pleafe to impute 
to him. 

And. however limited thefe bounds may appear to* 
fbme, yet, in ikilful and witty hands, I nave known 
raillery, thus confined, afford a very diverting, 
as well as inoffenfive entertainment to the whole 
company. 

I mall conclude this effav with thefe two obferva- 
4ions, which I think may oe clearly deduced from* 
what hath been faid. 

firft, that evtry perfbn who indulges his ill-nature 
er vanity, at tne expence of others j. and in intro- 
ducing uneafinefe, vexation, and confufion into So- 
ciety, however exalted or high-titled he may be, is 
thoroughly ill-bred. 

' ' Secondly^ 
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Secondly, that whoever, from the goodnefs of 
his difpofition or undcrftandJng, endeavours bo hi* 
utmoft to cultivate the good-humour and happineft 
of others, and to contribute to the cafe and comfort 
of all his acquaintance, however low in rank fortune 
may have placed him, or however cliimfy he may be 
in his figure or demeanour, hath, in the tracft feuib 
of the word t a claim to good-breeding. 
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T H'A V E ofttn thought It a melancholy inftance 
I of the great depravity of human nature, that 
whtift ib many men have employed their utmoft 
abilities to invent fyftems, by which the artful and 
cunning part of mankind may be enabled to itn* 
tjoIc on the reft of the world ;'few or none fhould 
nave flood up the champions of the innocent and un* 
defigning, and have endeavoured to arm them againft 
imposition. 

Thofe who predicate of man in general, that he 
is an animal of this or that difpoiition, feem to mc 
not fufficiently to have * ftudied human nature ; for 
that immcnfe variety of chara&era ib apparent, in 
men even of the fame climate, religion,, and edu- 
cation, which gives the poet a fufficient licence,, as I 
apprehend, for faying that, 

• Man differs more from man, than man frombeaV 

could 
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could hardly exift, unlefs the diftin&ion had fome 
original foundation in nature itfelf. Nor is it per- 
haps a lefs proper predicament of the genius of a 
tree, that it will flourifh fo many years, loves fuch a 
foil, bears fuch a fruit, &c. than of man in general, 
that he is good, bad, fierce, tame, honelt, or cun- 
ning. 

This original difference will, I think, alone ac- 
count for that very early and ^ftroftg inclination to 
good or evil, which diftinguifhes different difpofi- 
tibns in children, in their nrfkjinfancy ; in the moil • 
un-informed favages, who can be thought to have 
altered their nature by no rules, nor artfully ac- 
quired habits ; and laftly, in perfons who from the 
fame education, &c. might be thought to have direct- 
ed nature the fame way; ye^, among all thefe, 
there fubfiits, as I have before hinted, fo manifefl and 
extreme a deference, of inclination or chara&er,. 
that almoft obliges uj, I think, to acknowledge fome 
unacquired, original diiiin&ion, in the nature or 
foul of one man, from that cf another. 
" Thus, without aflcrdng in general, that man is 
a deceitful animal ; we may, I believe, appeal for 
inftancei of deceit to the behaviour of fome chil- 
dren, and favages. When thifr quality therefore is 
nourished and improved by education, ia which we 
are taugiw rather to conceal vices* than to cultivate 
virtues.; when it hath fucked ift the inftruction of 
-politicians, and is in&tuted in the Art of thriving, 
it will be no wonder that it mould grow to that 
monftrous height to- which we fometimes fee it ar- 
rive. This Art of thriving being the rvery reverie 
«f that doctrine of the ftoica-; bjf; which, men were 
taught to coinlder tberafclvea as fellow-citizens of 
the world) and to labour jointly for the common 
good, without any private o^Unction. of their own : 
whereas this, on the contrary, points out to every 
individual his own particular and fenarate advan- 
tage, to which he fe Kr ftcrifice ifa latereft of all 
others ; which he is to confider as his Summum Borntm* 
te Jiurfue with his utmofl diligence and induftry, 

and 
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and to acquire by all mcsns whatever. Now when 
this noble end is once eftablifhed, deceit muft im- 
mediately fuggeft itfelf as the neceifary means : for 
as it is impoffible that any man endowed with ra- 
tional faculties, and being in a ftate of freedom, 
fhoald willingly agree, without fome motive of love 
or friendfhip, absolutely to facrifice his own intereft 
to that of another ; it becomes neceflary to impofe 
tipon him, to perfuade him, that his own good is de- 
ngned, and that he will be a gainer by coming into 
thofe fchemes, which are, in reality, calculated for 
Bis deftru&ion. And this, if I miftake not, is the 
very^eflence of that excellent art, called The Art of 
Politics. 

Thus while the crafty and defigning part of man- 
kind, confblting only their own feparate advantage, 
endeavour to maintain one conftant imposition t>h 
others, the whole work'becomes a vaft mafquerade, where 
the greateft part appear difguifed under faife vizor* 
and habits ; a very few only fliewing their own fates,- 
who become, by fo doing, the aftonifhment and rf- 
dicule of all the reft. 

But however cunning the difgiiife be which a 
mafquerader wears; however foreign to his age* 
degree, or circumftance, yet, if cloiely attended to> 
he very rarely efcapes the diicovery of an accurate 
obferver; for nature, which unwillingly fubmits to 
the jmpofture, is ever endeavouring to peep forth 
and fhew herfelf ; nor can the cardinal, the friar, or 
the judge, long conceal the fot, the gamefter, or the 
rake. 

In the fame manner will thofe difguifes which are 
worn on the greater ftage, generalry vanifh, or prove- 
ineifedual to impofe the attained for the real character 
trpon us, if we employ ftifficient diligence and atten- » 
"tion in the ffcrutmy. But as this difcovery is of in- 
Initely greater confequence to us ; and as* perhaps, 
all are not equally qualified to make it, I fhalr ven- 
ture to fet down (oirie few rules, the efficacy (I had 
almoft faid infallibility) of which, I have myfelf ex- 
perienced. Nor need any man be aftiamed or wanting 
orreceiving inltru&ions on this head ; fince that open 

diipoiition* 
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difpofition, which it the fureft indication of an honeft* 
and upright heart, chiefly renders us liable to be im- 
pofed on by craft and deceit, and principally di£-\ 
qualifies us for this diicovery. 

Neither will the reader,- I hope, be offended/ if 
Be fhould here find no obfervations entirely new to _ 
him. Nothing can be- plainer, or more known, thart- 
the general rules of morality, and tyet thoufands o£ 
men are thought well employed in reviving our re- 
membrance, and enforcing our practice of them* 
But though I am convinced there are many of my 
leaders, whom I am not capable of inftru&ing on thir 
head, and who are,, indeed, fitter to give than re- 
ceive tnftrufttons, at leaft from me, yet this eflay may 
perhaps be. of (bine nfe to the. young^ and unexperi- 
enced, to the more open, honeft, and confidering 
part of mankind, who, either from ignorance or in-* 
attention, are daily expofed to all the pernicious de- 
figns of that deteftable fiend, hypocrify. 

I will proceed therefore, without further preface, 
to thole diagnoitics which nature, I apprehend, gives 
us of the diieafes of the mind, feeing me takes fuck 
pain* to difcovcr thofe of the body. And firft, I 
doubt whether the old adage of Franti nulla Fides* be 
generally well underilood: the meaning of which is 
commonly taken to be, that "notruftis to be given 
" to the countenance," But what is the context ia 
Juvenal r ' 

■ Qtus enim mn vicus abundat 

Vriftibus ohfecenis /J 
» ■ What. place is net filled with 

aufiere libertines T 

« 

Now that an auftere countenance is no token of 
.parity. of. heart,-- 1 readily concede.. So far other-. 
wife, it is perhaps rather a fymptom of the con- 
trary. But the fatyrift furely never intended by theft 
words, which have grown into a proverb, utterly to 
depreciate an art on which fo wife a man asAiiftotle 
hatK thought proper to compofe a treatifc* 

The; 
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The truth is, we almoft univerfally miftake the 
Symptoms which nature kindly holds forth to us ; and 
err as grofsly as a phyiician would, who fhould con- 
clude that a very high pulfe is a certain indication of 
health ; but fure the faculty would rather impute fuch 
a miilake to his deplorable ignorance, than conclude 
from it, that the pulfe could give a flcilful and fenfible 
observer no information of the patient's diftemper. 

In the fame manner, I conceive, thepaiBonsof men 
do commonly imprint fuiEcient 'marks on thecounten- 
ance ; and it is owing chiefly to want of {kill in the ob- 
fcrver, that phyfiognomy is of fo little ufe and credit 
in the world. 

But our errors in this difquifition would be little 
wondered at, if it was acknowledged, that the few 
rules which generally prevail on this head are utterly 
falfe, and the very reverfe of truth. And this will 
perhaps appear, if we condefcend to the examination 
of fome particulars. Let us begin with the inftance 
given us by the poet above, of aufterity; which, as 
he fhews us, was held to indicate a chaftity or feverity 
of morale, the contrary of which, as himfelf ihews us, 
is true. 

Among us, this aufterity, or gravity of counten- 
ance, pafles for wifdom with juft the fame equity of 
pretention. My Lord Shaftefbury tells us, that gravity 
is of the eflence of impofture. I will not venture to 
(ay, that it certainly denotes folly, though I have 
known fome of. the filliefl fellows in the world very 
eminently pofiefTed of it. The affections which it in- 
dicates, and which we fhall feldom err in fufpe&ing to 
lie under it, are pride, ill-nature, and cunning. Three 
qualities, which when we know to be inherent in any 
man, we have no reafon to defire any further difcovery 
to inftruft us, to deal as little and as cautioufly with 
him as we are able. ... 

But though the world often pays a refpeft to thefe 
appearances which they do not deferve; they ra- 
ther attract admiration than love, and infpire us ra- 
ther with awe than confidence. There is a counte- 
nance of a contrary kind, which hath been called a 
letter of recommendation; which throws our arms 
1 open 
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open to receive the poifon, divefts us of all kiad of 
apprehenfion, and difarms us of all caution : I mean 
that glaverine fneering fmile, of which the greater 
fcart of mankind are extremely fond, conceiving it to 
be the fign of good-nature ; whereas this is generally 
a compound of malice and fraud, and as furely indi- 
cates a bad heart, as a galloping pulfe doth a fever. 

Men are chiefly betrayed into this deceit, by a grofs 
but common miftake of good-humour for good-nature ; 
two qualities fo far from bearing any refemblance* to 
each othe<, that they are almoil oppoiites. Good- 
nature is that benevolent and amiable temper of mind, 
which difpofes us to feel the misfortunes, and enjoy 
the happinefs of others ; and consequently pufhes us 
On to promote the latter, and preyent the former ; 
and that without any abftraft contemplation on the 
beauty of virtue, and without the allurements or ter- 
rors of religion. Now good-humour is nothing more 
than the triumph of the mind, when reflecting on its 
Own happinefs, and that, perhaps, from having com- 
pared it with the inferior happinefs of others. 

If this be allowed, I believe we may admit that 
glavering fmile, whofe principal ingredient is malice, 
to be the fymptom of goodrhumour. And here give 
me leave to define this word malice, as I doubt whe- 
ther it be not in common fpeech fo often confounded 
with envyr that common readers may not have very 
diitincl ideas Between them. But as envy is a repining 
at .the good of others, compared with our own, fo 
malice is a rejoicing at their evil, on the fame compa- 
nion. And thus it appears to have a very clofe affi- 
nity to that malevolent difpofition, which I have 
above defcri bed under the word good-humour : for 
nothing is truer than that obfervation of Shake- 
fpeare ; 

' A man may fmile, and fmile^ and be a villain.* 

But how alien muft this countenance be to that hea- 
venly frame of foul, of which Jefus Chrift himfelf was 
the moft perfect pattern j of which blefTed perfon it is 
recorded, that he never was once ken to laugh, during 
'4 his 
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his whole abode on earth. And what indeed hath 
good-nature to do with a finiling countenance ? It 
wonld be like a purfe in the hands of a mifer, which 
he could never ufe. For admitting, that laughing at 
the vices and follies of mankind is entirely innocent 
(which is more perhaps than we ought to admit,) yet 
furely their miferies and misfortunes are no fubjelts of 
mirth : and with thefe, Quis non vicus abundut ? the 
world is fo full of them, that fcarce a day paifes with- 
out inclining a truly good-natured man rather to tears 
than merriment. 

Mr. Hobbes tells us, that laughter arifes from pride; 
which is far from being a good-natured paffion. And 
though I would not feverely difcountenance alj indul- 
gence of it, fince laughter, while confined to vice and 
folly, is no very cruel punifhment on the object, and 
maybe attended -with good confequences to him; yet 
we {hall, I believe, find, on a careful examination 
into its motive, that it is not produced from good-na- 
ture. But this is one of the firft efforts of the mind, 
which few attend to, or, indeed, are capable of dis- 
covering; and however felf-love may make us pleafed 
with feeing a blemilh in another which we are our- 
felves free from, yet companion on the firft reflection 
of any unhappinefs in the object, immediately puts a 
ftop to it in good minds. For inftance ; fuppofe a 
perfon well drell Ihould tumble in a dirty place in the 
ftrcet : I am afraid there are few who would nor laugh 
at the accident : now what is this laughter other than 
a convulfive extafy, occafioned by the contemplation 
of our own happinefs, compared with the unfortunate 
perfon's ! a pleafure which feems to favour of ill-na- 
ture : but as this is one of thofe firft, and as it were 
fpontaneous motions of the foul, Which few, as I 
have faid, attended to, and none can prevent ; fo it 
cloth not properly constitute the character. When we 
come* to reflect on the uneafinefs this perfon fuffers, 
laughter, in a good and delicate mind, will begin to 
change itfelf into companion; and in proportion as 
this Tatter operates on us, we may be faid to have 
more or lefs good-nature : but ihould any fatal confe- 
quehce, fuch as a violent bfuife, or the breaking of a 

bone* 
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bone, attend the fall, the man who Ihould ftill con- 
tinue to laugh, would be entitled to the bafeft and 
vileft appellation with which any language can ftigma- 
tizehim. 

From what hath been faid, I think we may con- 
clude, that a conftant, fettled, slavering, fneering 
fmile in the countenance, is fo far from indicating 
goodncfs, that it may be with much confidence de- 
. pended on as an aiTurance of the contrary. 

But I would not be underftood here to (peak with 
the leaft regard to that amiable, open, compofed, 
cheerful afpeft, which is the refult of a good con- 
ference, and the emanation of a good heart ; of both 
Which it is an infallible fymptom ; and may be the 
more depended on, as it cannot, I. believe, be coun- 
terfeited, with any reafonable refemblance, by the 
niceft power of art. 

. Neither have I any eye towards that honeft, hearty, 
loud chuckle, which fhakes the fides of aldermen and 
{quires, without the leaft provocation of a jeft ; pro- 
ceeding chiefly from a full belly ; and is a fymtom 
{however ftrange it may feem) of a very gentle and 
inoffenfive quality, called dulnefs, than which no- 
thing is more rifible : for as Mr. Pope, with exqui- 
fite pleafantry, fays ; 

' ■ ' Gentle Dulnefs ever loves a joke :* 

i. e. one of her own jokes. Thefe are fometimes per- 
formed by the foot; as by leaping over heads, or 
chairs, or tables, kicks in the b ch, &c. fome- 
times by the hand ; as by flaps in the face, pulling oiF 
wigs, and infinite other dexterities, too tedious to par- 
ticularize: fometimes by the voice; as by hollowing, 
huzzaing, and fmging merry (i. e. dull) catches, by 
jnerry (i. e. dull) fellows. 

Laflly ; I do by no means hint at the various laughs, 
titters, tehes, &c. of the fair fex, with whom, indeed, 
th£s efiay hath not any thing to do ; the knowledge of 
the chara&ers of women being foreign to my intended 
jrarpofe ; as it is in fad a fcience, to which I make 
not the leaft pretenfion. 

The 
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Hie £rule, or freer, which compofe&the countenance 
I have above endeavoured to defcribe, is extremely 
different from ail thefe : but as I have already dwelt 
petty long on it, ancUas my- reader will 410 1, I appre- 
hend, be liable somiftake it, I fhallwijid up -my cau- 
tion to him againft this fymptom, in part of a line rf 
Horace: ' .::,.*., 


>**■ 
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. There is one countenance, which is the plained 
inftance of the general mifunderftanding of that 
adage, Jronti nulla fobs. This is a fierce afpect, 
which hath the fame right to fignify courage, as gra- 
vity to denote wifdom, or a fmile good-nature ; where- 
as experience teaches us the contrary/ and it pafTes 
among mod men for the fymptom only of a bully. 

But. I am aware, that I mall be reminded of an 
aflertkm which I fet out with in the beginning of this 
eflay, viz. " That nature gives us as fure fymptoms 
" of the difeafes of the mind as (he doth of thofe of the 
" body." To which, what I have now advanced 
may feem a contradiction. The truth is, nature doth 
really imprint fuinxient marks in the countenance, to 
inform an accurate and diiceming eye : but as fuch is 
the property of few, the generality of mankind mif- 
take the affectation for the reality : for as affectation al- 
ways over-ads her part, it fares with her as with a 
farcical actor on the ftage, whofe monftrous over- 
done grimaces are fure to catch the applaufe of an 
infenfible audience ; while the trued and fined ftrokes 
of nature, reprefented by a judicious and jufl actor* 
pafs unobferved and difregarded. In the fame manner, 
the true fymptoms, being finer and lefs glaring, make 
no impreffion on our phyfiognomiil ; while the proffer 
appearances of affectation are fure to attract his eye, 
and deceive his judgment. Thus that fpri^htly and 
penetrating look, which is almoft a certain token of 
underftandmg 5 that cheerful compofed ferenity, 
which always indicates good-nature ; and that fiery 
caft of *ihe eyes, which is never unaccompanied with 
courage, are often overlooked: while a formal, ftate- 

Vol. XII. D ly, 
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ly, auftere gravity; a riavering fawning fmile, 

a ftrong contraction of the mufcles, pais generally on 

the world for the virtues they only endeavour to atieft* 

But as theie rules are, I believe, none of them with- 
out fome exceptions ; as they are of no ufe but to an 
obferver of much penetration j laftly, as a more fub- 
tie hypocrify will fometimes efcape undifcovered front, 
the higheft difcernment ; let us fee if we have not a 
more infallible guide to direct us to' the knowledge of* 
men ; one more eafily to be attained, and on the effi- 
cacy Of which we may with the greateft certainty 
>rely. * 

And furely the actions of men feem to be the juflefl 
interpreters of their thoughts, anid the trueft ftandards 
by which we may judge them. * By their fruits you 
* fhallknow them, 'is a faying of great wifdom,as well 
as authority. And, indeed, this is fa certain a me- 
thod of acquiring the knowledge J contend for, that, 
at firft appearance, it feems absolutely perfeft, and to 
want no manner^of affiftance. 

There are, however, two caufes of our miftakes on 
this head; and which lead us into forming very erro- 
neous judgments of men, even while their actions . 
Hare us in the face, and as it were hold a candle to us, 
by -which we may fee into them. 

Tie firft of thefe is when we take their own words 
againft their actions. This (if I may borrow another 
illuftration from phyfic) is no lefs ridiculous, than it 
would be in a learned profefTor of that art, when he 
perceives his light-headed patient is in the utmofl 
danger, to take his word that he is well. This error 
is infinitely more common than its extreme abfurdity 
would perfuade us was poflible. And many, a credu- 
lous perfon hath been ruined by trufting to the affer- 
tions of another, who muft jhave preferved himfelf", 
had he placed a wifer confidence in his actions. 

The iqcond is an error Hill more general. This is 
when we take the colour of a man's actions, not from 
their own viable tendency, but from his public cha* 
rzdber: when we believe what others fay of him, in 
opg'ontion to what we fee him do. How often do we 
iufiW'Qurfeivcs 10 be deceived, out of the credit of a 

faft 
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fad, or out of a juft opinion of its heinoufncls, by the 
reputed dignity or honelly of the peribn who did it I 
how common are fuch ejaculations as thefe ? " O it 
" isimpoffible he fhould be guilty of any fuch thing ? 
" he mull have done it by mLftake ; he could not de» 
u fign it. I will never believe any ill of him. So 
" good a man, &c. !" when, in reality, the miflake 
lies only in his character. Nor is there any more fim- 

e, unjuft, and infufficient method of judging man- 
d, than by public eftimation, which is oftner ac- 
quired by deceit, partiality,' prejudice, and fuch tike, 
than by real defert. I will veture to affirm, that I 
have known fome of the bed fort of men in the world 
(to ufe the vulgar phrafe) who would not have fcru- 
pled cutting a friend's throat ; and a fellow, whom no 
man fhould be feen to (peak to, capable of the higheft 
ads of friendfhip and benevolence. 

Now it will be neceifary to diveil ourfelves of both 
thefe errors, before we can reafonahly hope to attain 
any adequate knowledge of the true characters of men. 
Actions are their own bed expofitors; and though 
crimes may admit of alleviating circumftances, which 
may properly induce a judge to ipitigate the punifli- 
ment ; from the motive, for inftance, as nee e flit y may 
lefTen the crime of robbery, when compared to wan - 
tonnefs or vanity ; or from fome circumftance attend- 
ing the fadl itfelf, as robbing a ftrangcr or an enemy, 
compared with committing it on a friend or benefac- 
tor ; yet the crime is ftill robbery, and the perfon wh* 
commits it is a robber ; though he fhould pretend t© 
done it with a good deiign, or the world ihoufd con- 
cur in calling him an hbneft man. 

But I am aware of another objection which may be 
made to my dottrine, viz. admitting that the actions 
of men are the fu re il evidence of their character, that 
this knowledge comes too late ; that it is to caution 
us againft a highwayman after he hath plundered us, 
oragairjft an incendiary, after he hath fired our houfe. 

To which I anfwer, that it is not againil force, but 
deceit, which I am here feeking for armour ; again ft 
thofe who can injure us only by obtaining our good 
opinion, .If therefore I can inftruft my reader from 

D 2 whut 
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what foft of perfons he is to withhold this opinion, and 
inform him of all, or at leail the princial arts by which 
deceit proceeds 'to ingratiate itfelf with us, by which 
he will be effe&ually enabled to defeat its purpofe, 
I fhall have fufficiently fatisfied the defign of this 

•flay: 

: And here, the nrft caution I fhall give him is againft 
flattery, which I am convinced no one ufes, without 
Tome defign on the perfon flattered.^ I remember -to 
have heard of a certain nobleman, who, though he 
was an immoderate lover of receiving flattery himfel£ 
was fo far from being guilty of this' vice to others, that 
he was remarkably free in telling men their faults. A 
Friend, who had his intimacy, one day told him ; he 
wondered that he who loved flattery better than any 
man living, did not return a little or it himfelf, which 
he might be fure would bring him back fuch plentiful 
intereft. To which, he anfwered, though he admitted 
the juflnefs of the obfervation, he could never think of 
giving away what he was fo extremely covetous of! 
Indeed, whoever knows any thing of the nature of 
men, how greedy they are of praiie, and how 'back- 
ward in bellowing it on others ; that it is a debt fel- 
dom paid, even to the greatest merit, till we are com- 
pelled to it, may reafonabljr conclude, that this pro- 
fufion, this voluntary throwing it away on thofe who 
do not deferve it, -proceeds, as Martial fays of a beg- 
gar's prefent, from fome other motive than generofity 
or good-will. 

But, indeed, there are few whofe' vanity is fo foul 
a feeder, to digeft flattery, if undifguifed : it muff 
irnpofe on us, in order to allure us : before we can 
relifh it, we muft call it by fome other name ; fuch as, 
a juft elteem of, and refpett for, pur real worth ; a 
debt due to our merit, and not a prefent to our pride. 

Suppofe it mould be really fo, and we fhould have 
all thofe great or good qualities which are extolled in 
us ; yet confidering, as I have faid above, with what 
reludlance fuch debts are paid, we may iuftly fufpeft 
fome defign in the perfon who fo readily and ibr- 
wardly offers it to us. \t is well obferved, that we 
do not attend, without uneafinefc, to praifes in which 
i we 
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we have no concern, much lefs (hall we be eager to 
utter and exaggerate the praife of another, without 
fome expectation from it. 

A flatterer therefore is a juft object of our diflruft* 
and will, by prudent men, be avoided. ' 

Next to the flatterer is the profeffor, who carries his 
affection* to you Mil farther ; and, on a flight or no ac- 
quaintance, embraces, hugs, kifles, and vows the 
greatelf etteem for yourperfon, parts* and virtues. 
To know whether this friend is fincere, t you have only 
to examine into the nature of rriendflirp, which is • al- 
ways founded either on efteem "or gratitude, or per- 
haps on both. Now efteem, admitting every requi- 
fite for its formation prefent, and thefe are not a few, 
is of very flow growth ; it is an involuntary afFe&ion, 
rather apt to give us pain than pleafure, and therefore 
meets with no encouragement in our minds, which it 
creeps into by final! and almoft imperceptible deg**** : 
tnd» perhaps, when it hath got an abfolute pofleffion 
•fits, may require fome other ingredient to engage 
♦ur friendship to its own object. ' It appears then pret- 
ty* plain, that this mufhroom pafiion here mentioned, 
owes not its original to efteem. - Whether it can poffi- 
Wy flow from gratitude, . whkh may indeed produce it 
more immediately, you will more eaiily judge : for 
though there are fome minds whom no benefits can 
infpne with gratitude ; there are more, I believe, who 
loiKen r c this afle&ion without even a" fbppofed obli- 
gation. If therefore you can a#ure yourfelf k ' is im- 
poffible he fhould imagine him (elf obliged to you, you 
, may be fatisfled that gratitude k not the motive to his 
friendftrip. Seeing then that you can derive it from 
neither of thefe fountains, you may well bejuflified in 
fufpefting its fafthood; and if fo, you will aft as 
wifely in receiving it into your heart, as he doth who 
knowingly lodges a viper in his bofoin, or a thief in 
hishouie.' Forgive the acls of your enemies' hath beeu 
thought the higheft maxim of morality : 'Fear the pro- 
* femons of your friends,' is perhaps the wifeft. 

The third character againft which an open heart 
fhould be alarmed, is a Promifer, one who rifes ano- 
ther ftep in friendfhip. The man who is wantonly 
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profufeof his promifes ought to ink his credit as 
much as a tradefman would by uttering great number 
of promiilbry notes, payable at a diiiant day. The 
trueft conclusion in both cafes is, that neither intend, 
or will be able, to pay. And as the latter moft proba- 
bly intends to cheat you of your money, fo the forme* 
at leaft defignsto cheat you of your thanks 5 and it is 
well for you, if he hath no deeper purpofe, and that 
vanity is the only evil paffion to which he deftines you 
a facrihxe. 

I would not be here understood to point at the pro- 
mifes of political great men, which they are fuppofed 
to lie under a neceflity of giving in great abundance ; 
and the value of them is fo well known, that few are 
to be impofed on by them. The Drofeflbr I here mean, 
is he who on all occafions is ready, of his own head, 
and unafked, to promife favours. This is fuch ano- 
ther inilance of generofity, as his who relieves his 
.friend in diftrefs, by a draught on * Aldgate pump. 
Of thefe there are feveral kinds ; fome who promjie 
what thevjnever intend to perform j others, who pro- 
mife what they are not Aire they can perform ; and 
others again, who promife fo many, that, like debtors, 
being not able to pay all their debts, they afterwards 
pay none. 

The man who is xnquifitive into the fecrets of your 

affairs, with which he hath . no concern, is another 

. object of your caution. Men no more defire another's 

. fecrets, to conceal them, than they would another's 

purfe, for the pleafure only of carrying it. 

Nor is a ilanderer lefs wifely to be avoided, unlefs 

* you chufe to feaft on your neighbour's faults, at the 

price of being ferved up yourielfat the tables of others: 

for perfons of this ft amp are generally impartial in 

their abufe. Indeed, it is not always poffible totally 

to efcape them-; for being barely known to them is a 

-^fure title to their calumny ; but the more they are ad- 

. mittedto your acquaintance, the more you will be 

abufed by them. 

* A mercantile phraf; for a bad aote*. 

I fea* 
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I fear the next chara&erl ihall mention, may give 
dBeace to the grave part of mankind \ for whofe wif* 
ilom and honefty I have an equal refpeft ; bat I muft, 
however, venture to caution my open-hearted reader 
againft a faint. No honeft and feniible man will un- 
derhand me here, as attempting to declaim againft . 
fan&ity of morals. The fancHty \ mean, is that which* 
flows from the lips, and ihinesin the countenance. It 
may be laid, perhaps, that real fan&ity may wear 
fthefc appearances ; and how ihall we then diftinguiih,. 
with any certainty, the true from- the fictitious ? I 
aniwer, that if we admit this to be poffible, yet, as it 
is Hkewife poffible that it may be only counterfeit, and 
as in fa& it is fb ninety nine times in a hundred, it is : 
better that one real faint ihould fuffer a little unjuft 
fufpicion, than that ninety-nine. villains ihould impofe* 
on the worlds and be enabled to perpetrate their vil- 
lainies under this maik. 

But, to fay the truth; a four, morofe, ill-natured, 
cenibrious fan&hy, never is, nor can be fincere. Is a 
readineis to defpife, to hate, and to condemn, the 
temper of achriiliani can he who pafTes fentcnce on 
the fouls of nW with more delight and. triumph than 
the devil can execute it, have" the. impudence to pre- 
tend himfelf a diicipk of one who died for the fins of 
mankind. Is notiuch a fanttity the true mark of that 
hypocrify, which, in many places of fcripture, and 
particularly in the twenty-third chapter, of St. Mat- 
thew, is fo bitterly inveighed againft. % 

As this is a moil deteftable character in fbciety ; 
and as its malignity is more particularly bent againft 
the beft and worthieft men, the fincere and open- 
hearted, whom it perfecutes with inveterate en vy and 
hatred, I ihall take fome pains in the ripping it up, 
and expoling the horrors of its iniide, that we may all 
fhun it ; and at the fame time will endeavour fo plainly 
to defcribe its outiide, that we ihall hardly be liable,. 
by any miftake, to fall into its fnares. 

With regard then to the infide (if I am allowed that 
expreffion) of this chara&er, the fcripture-writers have 
employed uncommon labour in differing it. Let us 
hear our Saviour himfelf, in the. chapter above cited. 

. D 4 "'I* 
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V Itdcvouft^viU5Ws'H^^; if tt^toitsr profei>*es 
" two-fold mc*4 -rife' children <of Hell; if otoite the 
'* weightier matters *6f the law, judgment, mercy, 
* c and faith ; it ftrtihrf* off * £nat, and fwaftows A 
*' camel ; it fc full of extortion and excefs." St. Paul, 
in hi*n/ft*Bpiftle to:Timothy, fey & of them, " That 
41 they /peak lies, and their confcieifce is feared with 
" a red hot iron." 'And in-ifl*ny parts of the Old 
Tefrariient, as in Jfbferj " Let" the hypocrite; reig» 
'5 not, * left the people f>e enfnired £' • And Solomon 
in his Proverbs* $ " Aft' hypocrite with hi* mouth de*- 
" fboyeth his neighbdOr^ < 

In thefe feveral texts, irioft'of the 4nonmties of fine 
chora&e'r are defcribed^ but thfci* is one which' de» 
ferres a fuller comment, ad pointing at it* tery etf» 
fence : I mean the thirteenth itffc of the twenty-third 
chapter of St. Matthew, where Jen* addfeftr ftttefeif 
thus to the Pharifees: " Hypocrites? Mr ye flkft 
*« up the kingdom of Heave* againft mteaj for: ye 
"neither go in yotrfelvvs, neither fidftf ye Jhem 
'«* that are entering to go iri." 

TM* tekiv adftta&te ptclwe of fanaMed kypocriftr, 
which will neither do good hfelf y nor fa ftr otirtn tt> 
do it. But if we underttand th<J text figuratively,- we 
may apply- it to that cetifotioi^tfuaHtyoffJu* Wee, 
which as it will d& ntftfciug hwtfemy tcr<&fer^re^ttf*- 
tioh/ fo is it ever itfdutfriou* to~ deprive othdrsnoftisb 
pratfes- due td their Virtues, h eofUtoea «H merit to 
thofe external fofrai whkh are fatty pBrtieularized in 
fcrfpttrre j of-«fceft it is itfelf a 1 rigid obferver ; hence 
it mutt derive all honour and reward in this work! ; 
nay, and even in the neaty if it can impefe ori itftlf 
fo far as td imagine kfelf capable of cheating the Al- 
mighty, and obtrimngatty reward there* 

Now a galley- flavey - of an envious difoofithm* doth 
not behold a man free frotA chains, and at his eafe, 

* So is the Greek, which die trariflators have sntftafee» 1 they 
render it, firain at a gnat, i. e. ftrUggle in fwallowing, whereas, 
in reality, the Greek word is, to ftrain through a Cullender 5 and 
the idea is, ftiat though they pretend flieTr conictendeV afe fo 'Arte, 
that a gnat is with diflrorfty ftriawed dirbtifch AWahy yet Aty ean, -if 
they pleafc, epen them wide trf&Ugk toadttiitaicaftMJL . . 

with 
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with more envy than perfons in thefe fetters of {suiQtity 
view tke reft of mankind ; efpecially fuch as they be- 
hold without them entring into the kingdom of iiqp- 
ven. Thefe are indeed the objects of their highlit 
animofity, and are always. the fureit marks of their de- 
traction* Perfons of more goodnefs than knowledge 
of mankind, when they are calumniated by thefe 
feints, are, I believe, apt to impute the calumny to 
an ignorance of their real character ; and imagine, »if 
theyfould better inform the faid faints of their innate 
wortn, they mould be better treated by them ; but 
alas, this is a total miftake : the more good a fan&i- 
fied hypocrite knows of an open and an hone It man, 
the more he envies and hates him, and the- more ready 
he is to feize'or invent an opportunity of detracting 
from his real merit* 

But envy is not their only motive of hatred to good- 
men ; they are eternally jealous of being feen through, 
and confequently expofea, by them. A hypocrite in 
ibciety lives in the fame apprehenfion with a thief, 
who lies concealed in the midft of the family he is \o 
rob : for -this fancies himfelf perceived when he i6 lea/t. 
fb ; every motion alarms him ; he fears he is difco- 
vered, and is fufpicious that every one who enters the 
room, knows where he is hid, and is coming to feize 
him. And thus, as nothing hates more" violently than 
fear, many an innocent perfon, who fuipe&s no evil 
intended him, is detefted by him who intends it. 

Now in deirxoying the reputation of a virtuous and 
good man, the hypocrite imagines he. hath difarmod 
his enemy of all weapons to hurt him; and therefore 
this fencufied hypocrify is not more induftrious to 
conceal its own vices, than toobfeure and contaminate 
the virtues of others. As the hulinefs of fuch a man's 
life is to procure praife, by acquiring and maintaining 
an undeserved cnara&er ; fo is his utmoft care em- 
ployed to deprive tWfe who have an horieft claim, to 
the character himfelf aiFe&s only, of all the emolu- 
ments which would otherwife arile to them from it.' : 

The prophet Ifaiah fpeaks of thefe people, .,wliere 
he fays, " Woe unto them who call evil good, and 
" rood evil;" that put darknefs for light, and light 
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** for darkneft^ Sec J 9 In his fermon on which text,, 
the witty Dr. South hath thefe words. — " Detraction 
** is that killing poifonous arrow, drawn out of the 
*' devil's quiver, which is always frying about, . and 
44 doing execution in the dark : againft which no <v£r- 
** tue is a defence, no innocence a Jecurity*. It is a wca- 
** pon forged in hell* -and formed by that primer arti- 
** ficer and engineer, the devil ; and none but that 
" great Gcd, who knows all things, and can do- all 
*' things, can protect the heft of men againft it.*' 

To thefe likewise Martial alludes, in the following 


lines :. 


Ut bene loqyaturfentiatque Manurcus* 
Ejjieere nullis, Auk y moribus Qejps* 


Thave been femewhat diffufive in the* cenfbrious 
branch of this cftara&er,. as it is a. very pernicious 
one; and (according to what I haw observed)* little 
known and attended to. T mall not defer ibe all ' its 
other qualities. Indeed,, there is no fpecies of mis- 
chief which it doth not produce; For,, not to mention 
' the private villanies k daily tranfacls, mod of the 
great evils which have afie&ed fociety, wars, murders^ 
and maflfacres, have owed their original to this abomi- 
nable vice ; which is the deftroyer of the innocent, 
and protestor, of the guilty ; which hath introduced 
all manner of evil into the world, and hath almoft ex- 
pelled every grain- of good out* oSit. Doth it not at- 
tempt to cheat men into the purfuk of forrew and m4- 
fcry, under the appearance, of . virtue, and to frighten 
them frcm mirth and pleafufe, under the colour of 
vice, or,, if you pleafe, fin ? Doth it not attempt to 
gild over that poifonous potion,' made up of malevo- 
lence, aufteriry, and fu.cn curfed ingredients, while 
it embitters the delightful draught of innocent pica- 
luxe with rite naufeous relift of fear and fhame. 

No wonder then that this isalignajit eurfeoY dflpcf?- 

tion, /which is the difgrace of human nature and th« 

bare cf feciety, mould be fpoken againft with fuch 

tca&arjcablc bitterncis, by the. benevolent Author of 

X out 
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our -religion, particularly in the thirty-third vcrfe t>f 
the above-cited chapter of St. Matthew. 

Te ferfentSj ye generation of vipers, bow can ye efcaf* 
tbt damnation of hell ? 

Having now difpatched the in fide of this character, 
and, as I apprehend, faid enough to » make any one 
avoid, I am fure fufficient to make a chriftian deteft 
it, nothing remains but to examine the outfide, in or- 
der to furnifh honeft men with fufHcient rules to dif- 
cover it. And* in this we fha.ll have the fame divine 
guide, whom we have in- the former part followed. 

Firir, then, beware of that fanctified appearance ,\ 
" that whited fepulchre, which looks beautiful' out-. 
" ward, and is within full of all uncleannefs. Thofe* 
" who make clean the outfide of the platter, but' 
M within are full of extortion and excefs." . 

Secondly, Look well to thofe " who bind heavy v 
" burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them' 
" on mens moulders; but they themfelves will not- 
'•" move them with one of their; fingers." 

" Thefe heavy burdens (fays Burket) were coun- 
" fels and directions, rules and canons, aufteritied* 
" and feverities, which the Pharifees introduced and 
** impofed upon their hearers.V This requires no» 
farther comment : for, as I have before faid, thefe * 
hvpocrites place all virtue, , and all religion, .in the* 
obfervation of thofe aufterities and feverities, without- 
which the trueft and pureft goodnefs will never re- 
ceive their, commendation : but how different this 
doctrine, is from; the temper of • chriftianky, maybe* 
gathered .by that total of » all chriftian morality, with - 
which Jefus funis- up the excellent precepts delivered* 
ia his divine fermon : " Therefore do unto all men as • 
" ye would they mould do unto you-: for this Uibei 
" law and ibe prophets J* 

Thirdly,- Beware of all oftentatibn' of virtue, good- 
nefs, or piety. - By this ostentation, I mean that of- r 
the countenance and the moirth, or of fome external* 
forms. And this, . I . apprehend* -is- tha meaning of 
Jefus, where* he fays* "* They do their works to be • 
im feen of men," as appears by the context ; " They * 
" make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the-? 
14 borders of their • garments. " Thefe phyla&erics - 
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were certain fcrowls of parchmemt, whereon were 
Written the ten commandments, and particular parts 
of the Mofaic law, which they oftentatioufly wore on 
their garments, thinking by that ceremony to fulfil 
the precept delivered to them in a verfe of Deuterono-. 
my, though they neglecled to fulfil the laws they wore 
thus about them* 

Another inftance of their oftentation was— " mak- 
** ing long prayers, i. e. (fays Burket) making long 
prayers (or, perhaps, pretending to make them) in 
the temples and fynagogues for widows, and there-' 
upon perfnading them to give bountifully to the 
corban, or the common treafure of the temple,, 
fonte part of which was employed for their. main- 
tenance. Learn, 1. It is no »*w thing for defign* 
ing hypocrites to cover the fouleft tranfgreffion 
** with tne cloak of religion. The Pharifees make 
" long prayers a cover for their covetoufnefs.- 2, 
t( ThatHo make ufe of religion in policy for worldly 
" advantage fake, is the way to be damned with a 
" vengeance for religion fake*" 

Again, fays Jefus — " in paying tithe of mint and 
•• anife and, cummin, while they omit the weightier 
4 * matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith." 
By which we are not to underftand (nor would I be 
uhderftood fo to mean) any inhibition of paying the 
pried his dues ; but, as my commentator obferves, 
an oftentation of a precife keeping the law in fmaller 
matters, and neglecting weightier duties. They 
paid tythe of mint, ani/e, and cummin [i. e. of* 
the minuteft and moft worthlefs things), but, 
at the fame time, omitted judgment, mercy, and 
faith; that is, jwft dealing among men, charity 
towards the poor, and faithfulnefs in their promifes . 
and covenants one with* another. This, fays ou^ 
Saviour, is.toftrain at a gnat, and fwallow a camel: 
a proverbial expreffion, intimating, that fome per- 
fons pretend great nicenefs and fcrupulolity about 
* 4 fmall matters, and none; or but little, about du- 
" ties of the greateft moment. Hence, note, That 
*' hypocrites lay the greateft nrefs upon the leafl 
" matters in religion, and place holinefs moil in thefe 
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11 things where God place* it leafL" Ye tythe mint, 
&c. but neglect the weightier matters of the lawv 
* This is indeed the bane of all religion and true 
" piety, to prefer rituals and human iitititutioaa 
" before divine commands, and the pra&ke of na- 
u tural t eligion. Thus to dots a certain fign of gro/t 
" hypocrifr" 

Nothing can, in fait, be more foreign to the na- 
ture of virtue, than oftentation. It is truly feid of 
virtue, that, could men behold her naked, they would 
he all in lore with her. Here it is implied, that this 
is a fight very rare or difficult to come at ; and, in- 
deed, there is always a modeft backwardnefs in true 
Virtue to expofe her naked beauty. She is confriousr 
of her innate worth, and? little defirous of expofing it 
to the public view. It is the harlot Vice who con- 
ftantly endeavours to fet off the charms me counter- 
feits, in order to attract men's applaufe, and to work 
her finifter ends by gaining their admiration and their 
confidence. 

I fhall mention but one fymptom more of this hy- 
•pocrify ; and this is a readinefs to cenfufe the faults 
of others. " Judge not, fays Jefus, left you be 
" judged."-— And again ; " Why beholdeft thou the 
" mote that is in thy brother's eye, but confidereft 
" not the beam that is in thine own eye ?" On which 
the abovernentibned commentator rightly obferves, 
" That thole who are moft cenforious of the leffer 
" infirmities of others, are ufually moft notorioufly 
" guilty of far greater failings themfelves." This 
fanftified flander is, of all, the moft fevere, bitter, 
and cruel ; and is fo eafily diftinguifhed from that 
which is either the effect of anger or wantonnefs, and ' 
which I have mentioned before, that I fhall dwell ne> 
longer upon it. 

And herd ihal! difmifs my character of a fan&i- 
fied hypocrite, with the honeft wifh which Shake-: 
fpeare hath launched forth againft an execrable villain : 

— * ThatHeaven would put in every honeft hand a 

* whip, 
* To Iafh the rafcal naked through the world/ 

I have 
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. I have now, I think, enumerated the principal 
methods by which deceit works its ends on eafy, ere* 
dulous, and open difpofitions ; and have endeavoured 
to point out the fymptoms by which they may be difr 
covered : but while men are blinded by vanity and 
Jelf-love, and while artful hypocrify knows how to 
adapt itfelf to their blind fides, and to humour their 
paffions, it will be difficult for honeit and undefigning 
men to efcape the fnares of cunning; and impofition ; 
I (kail therefore recommend one more certain rule, and 
which, I believe, ifduly attended to r would, in a great, 
meafure, extirpate all fallacy out of the world ; or 
mult at leaft fo effectually difappoint its purpofes, that 
it would foon be worth no man's while to a flu me it, 
and the character of knave and fool would be more 
apparently (what they are atprefent in reality) allied*-. 
or united. 

. , This method is, carefully to obferve the actions of 
men with others, and efpecially with thofe to whom, 
they arc allied in blood, marriage, friendfhip, pro- 
feflion, neighbourhood, or any other connexion : nor 
oan you want an opportunity of doing this ; for none 
but the weakeft of men would ralhly and madly place* 
a. confidence which may very materially affedl him in. 
any one, on. a flight or no acquaintance.. 

Trace then the man proposed to your truft, into, 
his private family and neareft intimacies. See whether 
he hath atted the part of a good fon, brother, huf«~ 
band, father, friend, mafter,.. fervant, &c. If hehathu 
difcharged thefe duties well, your confidence will have, 
a good foundation ; but if he hath behaved himfelf in. 
thefe offices with tyranny,^ with cruelty, with infide- 
lity, with i&confianeY r you may. be afTured he will- 
take the firft opportunity his intereft points out to hiin,. 
of exerciiing the fame ill talents at your expence. 

IJiave often thought mankind would be little liable 
to deceit (at lead much lefs than thsy are) if tbey woulci 
believe their own eyes, and judge of men by what* 
they aftuallv fee them perform towards thofe witlr 
whom they are molt ciofcly connected : whereas, how 
common is it to perfuade ourfelves, that the undutifu!,^ 
ungrateful fon,, the. unkind, or barbarous brother ; or 
^ the 
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the man who is void of all tendernefs, honour, er 

even humanity, to Jus wife or children, ihall never- 

thelefs become a fincere and faithful friend 1 but how 

- monitroits a belief is it, that the peribn whom we find 

incapable of discharging the neareft duties of relation, 

whom no ties of blood or affinity can bind ; nay, who 

. is even deficient in that goodnefs which inftintt mfu&s- 

into the brute creation ; that fueh a perfon fhould 

have a fufficient fiock of virtue to fupply the arduous 

character of honour and honeffyv Tins is a credulity 

• fo abfurd, that it admits of no aggravation. 

Nothing, indeed caa be more, unjuitifiable to our 
prudence,, than, an opinion that the. man whom. we 
fee a& the part of a villain to ofihers r fhoukUon {brae 
minute change of perfon, time, place,, or other cir- 
cumitance, behave like an hone ft and juft man to our- 
felves. I ihall not here difpute the dodrine of repent- 
ance, any more than its tendency to the good of So- 
ciety ; but as the a&ions of men are the bell index to 
their thoughts,, as they do, if well attended to and 
understood,, with the utmoft certainty demonstrate the 
character ; and. as we are not fo certain of the fince- 
rity of the repentance,. I think we may with juftioe 
iiupeft, at leaft fo far as to deny him our confidence, 
that a man whom, we once knew, to be a villain,, re- 
mains a villa in -{till.. 

And now let us. fee whether thefe-oWervations, e*. 
. tended a little further, and taken into public life, may 
not help us to account for fome phenomena, which 
have lately appeared in this hemifphere : for as a 
man's good behaviour to thofe with whom he hath the 
neareft and elofeft connexion is the belt aflurance to 
which a.ftrangcr- can truft for his hone& conduce in 
aoy engagement het ihall enter into with him ; r fo is a 
worthy difcharge of the ibcial offices of a.private fta- 
tion, the ftrongeil fecurity which a mas can -give of aa 
upright, demeanour in any public, trull, iF his country 
Ihall repofe.it in him.; and we may be well fatisfied, 
that the mo A popular fpeeches,. and mo& plaufible 
pretences of. one of a different character, are only 
gilded fnares to delude us, and to facrifice us, in fome- 
manner or other* to. his own uniftcr purpofes. It is 

welly 
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well faid in one of Mr. Pope's letters ; " How fcall 
?* a man love five millions, who cosld never love? a 
" fingleperfen ?" If a man hath more lore than what 
- centers in bimfelf, it will certainly light on his. chil- 
dren, his relation!, friends, and neareft acquaintance. 
If he extends it, farther, what is it left than general 
philanthropy, or love to mankind ? Now, as a good 
man loves his friend better than a common acquaint- 
ance ; fo philanthropy will operate ftronger towards 
his own country than any other : bat no man can have 
this general philanthropy who hath not private affec- 
tion, any more than he who. hath not lirength Effi- 
cient to lift ten pounds, can at the fame time be able 
to throw a hundred weight over his head. Therefore 
the bad fbn, hufband, father, brother, friend j in a 
word, the bad man in private can never be a fincere. 
patriot. 

In Rome and Sparta I agree it was otherwife : for 
there patriotifm, by education, became a part of the 
character. Their children were nurfed in patriotifm, 
it was taught them at an age when religion in all 
countries is firft inculcated. And as we fee men of 
all religions ready to lay down their lives for the doc- 
trines of it (which they often do not know, andjeldom 
have confidered) ; fo were thefe Spartans and Romans 
ready with as implicit faith to die for their country.; 
•though the private -morals of the former were very 
depraved, and the latter were the public robbers of 
mankind. 

1 Upon what foundation their patriotifm then flood, 
feems pretty apparent, and perhaps there can be no 
-furer. For, I apprehend, if twenty boys were taught 
from then- infancy tot believe, that the Royal- Exchange 
was the kingdom of Heaven ; and confequently in- 
spired with a fuitable awe for it ; and, lafUy, inftruct.- 
-ed that it was great, glorious, and god-like to defend 
'it; nineteen >of them would afterwards chearfully fa- 
crifice their lives to its defence ; at leaft, it is impo£- 
fible that any of them would agree, for a paultry re- 
ward, to fet it on fire ; not even though they were 
»ogues and highwaymen in their difpofition. But if 
you were admitted to chufe twenty of fuck difpofi tions 

at 
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at the age of manhood* who had never, leacnt any 
thing otitB holinefs, contracted any fuck awe, nor 
imbibed any fuch duty, I believe it would.be difficult 
to* bring them to- venture their lives in its caufe ; nor 
ihould I dpubk could t perfuade them of the fecurity 
of the fact, of bribing them to apply the firebrand t'p 
any part of the building I pleaied. 

Bat a worthy citi^n of London, without borrow- 
ing any fuch fuperftition from education, would fcarce 
be tempted, by any reward, to deprive the city at (o 
great an ornament, and what is fo ufeful and neceflary 
to its trade ; at the fame time to endanger the ruin of 
thoufands, and perhaps the definition of the whole. 

The application feems pretty eafy ; that, as there is 
no fuch paffion in human natuie as patriotifin, con- 
fidered abftra&edly, and by itfelf, it muft be intro- 
duced by art 9 and that while the mind of man is yet 
foft and du&ile, and the unformed character fufcepti- 
ble of any arbitrary impreffioa you pleafe to make on 
it: or, fecondly, it muft be fcunded on philanthropy, 
or univerfal benevolence j a jteffion #h*cn really exiits 
in fome natures* and which is necetfartiy attended 
with the excellent quality above-mentioned: for as it 
feems granted/ that the man cannot love a million 
who never could love a fingle perfbn<; fo will it, I 
apprehend, appear as certain, that he who could not 
be induced to cheat Or to deftrey a fingle man, will 
never be prevailed ofe ttf efceat or to deftroy many 
millions. 

Thus I have endeavoured to ihew the feveral me- 
thods by which we can propofe to get any iniight 
into the characters of thofe with whom we converfe, 
and by which we may fruftrate all the cunning 
and defigns of hypocrify. Thefe methods I have 
fhewn to be three-fold, viz. by the marks which 
nature hath imprinted on the countenance, . by their 
behaviour to ourfelves, and by their behaviour 
10 others. On the firft of thefe I have not much 
infilled, as liable to fome incertainty ; and as the 
latter feem abundantly fufficient to fecure us, with 
proper caution, againu the fubtle devices of hypo- 

* criry* 
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crify, though the be the mod cunning as well as ma- 
licious of all the vices which have ever corrupted' the 
nature of roan. 

But however aft left this treatHe may be to in- 
struct; I hope it will be at leaft effectual to alarm 
my reader ; and Aire no honell undefigning man 
can ever be too much on hit guard againft the hy- 
pocrite, or too icdultrious to cxpofe and expel hinx 
out of fociety. 
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Numb. 3. Saturday, January xi. 

Major e 5 nufquam rhonci ; juvene/jue, feutfque, 
Et pueri nafum rhinocerotis babent. MartiaL 

In Englifli. 

No town canfuch a gang of critics Jbow, 
Even boys turn up that nofe tbey cannot blow* 

BY a record in the cenfor's office, and now in my 
cuftody, it appears, that at a cenforial inquifi- 
tion, taken Tricefimo qto. Eliz. by one of my illuftrious 
predecefTors, no more than nineteen critics were en- 
rolled in the cities of London and Wefhninfler ; 
whereas at the lafl: inquifition taken by myfelf, 25* 
Geo. idi. the number of perfons claiming a right to 
that order, appears to amount to 276302. 

This iramenfe increafe is, I believe, to be no other- 
wife , accounted for, than from the very blameable 
negligence of the late cenfors, who have, indeed, con- 
verted their office into a mere finecure; no inquifition, 
as I can End, having been taken fince the cenforfhip 

of 
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of Ifaac Bickerftaffe, Efq. in the latter end of the 
crelgn of Queen Anne. 

" To the fame negleft are owing many encroachments 
on all the other orders of the fociety. That of gen- 
tlemen in particular, I obfenre to have greatly in- 
creafed, and that of {harpers to have decreafed in the 
fame proportion, within thefe few years. 

All thefe irregularities it is my firm purpofe to en~ 
deavour at reforming, and to reHore the high office 
with which I am invelted to its ancient ufe and dig- 
nity. This however, mull be attempted with pru- 
dence and by flow degrees : for habitual and invete- 
rate evils are to be cured by flow alteratives, and not 
by violent remedies. Of this the good emperor Per- 
tinax will be a lafting example. " This worthy man," 
(fays Dion Caffius) " perifhed by endeavouring too 
u haflily to reform all the evils which infefled his 
'* country. He knew not, it feems, though other- 
** wife a man of very great knowledge, that it is not 
♦* fafe, nor indeed poflible, to eiFeft a reformation in 
• c too many matters^at once> A rule which, if it holds 
* c true in private life, is much more fo when it is ap- 
" plied to thofe evils that afFe^l the public." 

I thought it, therefore > not prudent, in the hurry 
of my above inquifition, to make any exceptions, but 
admitted all who offered to be enrolled. This is a 
method which I fhall not purfue hereafter, being fully 
refolved to enquire into the qualifications of every 
pretender. 

And that all perfons may come prepared to prove 
their right to the order of critics, I fhall here fet 
down thofe feveral qualifications which will be in- 
filled on before any will be admitted to that high ho- 
nour. In doing this, however, I fhall flriclly purfue 
the excellent rule I have cited, and fhall aft with, moil 
perfect moderation ; for I am willing to throw open 
fhe door as wide as I can, fo that as few as poflible 
may be rejected. 

It is, I think, the fentiment of Quin&ilian, that, 
no man is capable of becoming a good critic on a.great 
poet, but he who is himfelf a great poet. This would, 
indeed, confine the critics on poetty, at leafl, to a 

very 
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very (mail number ; and would, indeed, ftrike all the 
indents, except only Horace and Longinus, off the; 
roll; of the latter of whom, though hewasno poet* 
Mr, !Pape finely fays, 

* Thee, great Longinus, all the Nine infpire, 
4 And blefi their critic with a poet's fat. 9 

But with refpeft to fc great a name as that of Quinc- 
tilian, this, rule appears to me much too rigid. It 
fcems, indeed, to hie little lefs fevere than an injunc- 
tion that no man fhould criticize on cookery but he 
who was himfelf a cook, 

To require what is generally called learning in a 
critic, is altogether as abfurd as to require genius. 
Why fhould a man in this cafe, any more than in alh 
others, be bound by any opinions but his own ? Or 
why fhould he read by rule any more than eat by it ? 
If I delight in a flice of bullock's liver or of Oldmixon, 
why fhall I be confined to turtle or to Swift ? 

The only learning, therefore, that I infill upon, is, 
that my critic be able to read : and this is furely very 
reafonable : for I do not fee how he can otherwife be 
called areader ; and if I include every reader in the 
name of critic, it is furely very juft to confine every 
critic within the number of readers. 

Nor do I only require the capacity of reading, but 
the actual exercife of that capacity ; I do here ftrittty 
forbid any perfons whatever to pafs a definitive fen- 
tence on a book before they have read at haft ten pages 
in it, under the penalty of being for ever rendered 
incapable of admifiion to the order of critics. 

Thirdly, all critics who, from and after the firft 
day of February next, fhall condemn any book, fhall 
be ready to give fome reafon for their judgment : nor 
lhali it be Sufficient for fuch critic to drivel out, " I 
" don't know, not I ; but all that I know is, I 
" don't like it." Provided, neverthelefs, that any 
reafon how foolifh or frivolous foever, fhall be allowed 
a good and full j unification ; except only the words 
f tor fluff, wretched fluff, bad fluff fad fluff, law fluff % 
faukry fluff. All which fluffs I do for ever banifh from 
the mouths of all critics. , Provided 
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?roirided aHb, that the laft-ftitittieiied claufe do 
extend only to foch critks as openly proclaim their 
t aendfurcs ; for it is our intention, that all pettbns /hall 
be at liberty to diflike privately whatever feoqjc they 
pleafe, .without understanding or reading one word 
of itv any thing therein or herein contained to the 
contrary notwkhftanding. 

Rut^asit is reafonable to extend this power of judg- 
ing for tjiemfelves no -farther, in this ca&of cmfeUin, 
than* it is allowed to men in fome others, I do hese de- 
clare^ that J mall not, for the £ittur£, admit any 
males to the office of critkifm -till they -be -of 4he full 
age. of eighteen, that being the age -when the laws al- 
low them to have a capacity of difpofing pedqnal chat- 
tics : for, before that time, they have only the power 
of.di/poflngqf thernfelves in the trifling article of mar- 
riage. Females, perhaps, I ' (hall admi* Somewhat 
earlier, provided they be either witty or handfonie, 
or have a fortune of five thoufand pound and upwards. 

/Together with 'childhood, I exclude all other civil 
incapacities ; and here I mean not only legal but real 
lunatics and ideots. In this number I include all 
perfons who, from the whole tenour of their conduit, 
appear to be incapable of difcerning good from bad, 
rignt fronr wrong, or wifdom ftom -folly, in any in-, 
fiance whatever. 

There are again fome perfons whom" I (hall admit 
only to a partial exercife of this office ; as, for in- 
flance, rakes, beaux, (harpers, and fine ladies, are 
ftridUy forbidden, under penalty of perpetual exclu- 
fion, toprefume to criticife on any works of religion, 
pr morality. All lawyers, phyficians, furgeons, and 
apothecaries, are ftri&ly forbidden to pafs any judg- 
ment oh tjiofe authors who attempt any reformation 
in law, or phyfic. Officers of ftate, and would-be of- 
ficers of ftate (honeft men only excepted), with all 
their attendants and dependents, their placemen 
and would-be placemen, pimps, (pies, parafites, in- 
formers, and agents, are forbidden, under the penalty 
aforefaid, to give their opinions of any work in which 
the good of the kingdom, in general, is designed to 
{>c advanced; but as for all pamphlets which anywife 
' ' " concern 
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concern the great caufe of Woodall Out, and Takeail 
In, Efqs. full liberty is left to both parties, and the 
one may univerfally cry up and commend, and the 
other may univerfally cenfure and condemn, as ufual. 
All critics offending againft this claufe, are to be 
deemed infamous ; and their feveraf criticifms are 
hereby declared to be entirely void, and of none 
effect 

No author is to be admitted into the order of critics, 
until he hath read over, and underftood, Ariftotle, 
Horace, and Longinus, in their original language ; 
nor then without a teftimonial that he hath fpoken well 
offome living author befides himfelf. 

LafUy, all perfbns are forbidden, under the penal- 
ty of our higheft dirpleaiure, to prefume to criticife 
upon any of thofe works with which <we our/elves fhall 
think proper to oblige the public ; and any perfon 
who lhall prefume to offend in this particular, will not. 
only be expunged from the. roll of critics, but will be 
degraded from any other order to which he ihall be- 
long ; and his name will be forthwith entered in the 
records of Grub-ltreet. 

Alexander Drawcan&ir, 


Numb. 4. Tuesday, January 14. 

r 

-Nanum cujufdam Atlanta <vocamm : . 
JEthiopem Cygnutn : parvam extortamque fuellam 
Europen. Canibus pigris fcabieque vetufta 
La*vibus, ttficc* hmbentibus ora Iucer*<e, . 
Nomen erit Pardus, Tigris, Leo \ ft quid adbuc eft 
Quod frtmat in terris violentius. ■ 

Juv. Sat. viii. 

1 f\ N E may obferve,' fays Mr. Locke, « in all 
1 \J languages, certain words, that, if they be, 
f examined, will be found, in their firft original, 
' and their appropriated ufe,, not to ftand for any. 

• clear and diftina ideas.' Mr. Locke gives us the 
inftances of Wifdom, Glory, Grace. ' Words which. 

• are frequent enough (fays he) in every man's mouth; 
Vol. frl. E ' but 
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* but if a great many of thofe who ufe them, fhould 
4 be a(ked,what they mean by them, they would be 
' at a ftand, and not know what to anfwer : a plain 

* proof, that, though they have learned thofe founds, 
' and have them ready at their tongue's end, yet 

* there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, 

* which are to be exprefled to others by them.' 
Befides the feveral caufes by him afligned of the 

abufe of words, there is one, which, though the great 
philofopher hath omitted it, feems to. have contributed 
not a little to the introduction of this enormous evil. 
This is that privilege which divines and moral wri- 
ters have aflumed to themfelves of doing violence to 
certain words, in favour of their own hypothefes, and 
pf ufing them in a fenfe often diredly contrary to that 
which cuilom (the abfolute lord and mailer, according 
tp Horace, of all the modes of fpeech) hath allotted 
them. 

Perhaps, indeed, this fault may be feen in fome- 
vyhata milder light (and .1. would always fee the ble- 
uoiihesof fuch writers in the mildeft). It may not, 
perhaps, be fo juftly owing to any defigned oppofi- 
tiqn jtp cuftom, as a total ignorance of it ; an ignorance, 
wliicli is almoft infeparably annexed to a collegiate 
liie, ami. which any man, indeed, may venture to 
own without blufhing. 

But whatever may be the caufe of this abufe of 
words, the confequence is certainly very bad : for 
whilft the author and the world receive different ideas 
from the.&mc words, it will be pretty difficult for 
them to comprehend each other's meaning; and hence, 
perhaps, it is that fo many gentlemen and ladies have 
contrfe&gd a general odium to all works of religion or 
morality ; and that many others have been readers in 
this way all their lives without drawing from it any 
pra&icaj ufe. 

It would, perhaps, be an office very worthy the la- 
bour of a good commentator to explain certain hard 
frords, which frequently occur in the works of Barrow, 
Tillotfon, Clark, and others of this kind. Such are 
Heaven, Hell, Judgment, Righteoufnefs, Sin, &c. AH 
which, itisreafonable to believe, are at preient very 
little understood. Initead, 
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Inftead, however, of undertaking thii talk myfel£ 
at leaft at prsfent, I (hall apply tie refidue of this 
paper to the nfe of fudi writers only. I (hall here 
give a fliort GloiTary of fuch terms as are at preient 
greatlv in ufe, and wall endeavour to fix to each thoie 
exaft ideas which are annexed to every of them in the 
world ; for while the learned in colleges do, aa I ap- 
prehend, confider them all in a very different light* 
their labours are not likely to do much fervice to the 
polite part of mankind* 


A modern Gloflary. 

ANGEL. The name of a woman, commonly of 
a very bad one. 
AUTHOR. A laughing-Hock. It means likewife a 

poor fellow, and in general an objeft of contempt. 
BEAR. A country gentleman 5 or indeed, any ank 

mal upon two legs that doth not make a handfome 

bow. 
BEAUTY. The qualification with which women 

generally go into keeping. 
BEAU. With the article A before it, means a great 

'favourite of all women. 
BRUTE. A word, implying plain-dealing and fince- 

rity ; but more eQ>ecially applied to a philofopher. 

CAPTAIN f ^ n y ^ c ^ °^ w00( * w * tn a nea< * to 
COLONEL 1 **' anc * a piece of black ribband 

^* I upon that head. 
CREATURE. A quality expreflion of low contempt, 

properly confined only to the mouths' of ladies who 

are Right honourable. 
CRITIC. Like Homo, a name common to all human 

race, 

COXCOMB. A word of reproach, and yet, at the 
lame time> fignifying all that is moft commend- 
able, 

DAMNATION. A term appropriated to die theatre;, 
though fometimes more largely applied to all works 
of invention; 

E z DEATH. 
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DEATH. The final end of man ; as well of the 
thinking part of the body, as of all the other parts. 

DRESS. The principal accomplifhment of men and 
women. 

DULLNESS. A word applied by all writers to the 

. wit and humour of others. 

EATING- A fcience. 

FINE. An adjective of a very peculiar kind, deftroy- 
. ing, or at leaft leflening ? the force of the fubftan- 
tive to which it is joined ; as fine gentleman, fine 
lady, fine houfe, fine cloaths, fine tafte;— -in all 
which Fine is to be underftood in a fenfe fomewhat 
fynonymous with Ufelefs. 

FOOL. A complex idea, compounded of poverty, 
honefry, piety, and fimplicity. 

GALLANTRY. Fornication and adultery. 

GREAT. Applied to a thing, fignifies bigiiefs ; when 
to a man, often litdenefs, or meannefs. 

GOOD. A word of as many different fenfes as the 
Greek word "Evw, or as the Latin Jgo : for which 
reafon it is but little ufed by the polite. 

HAPPINESS. Grandeur. 

HONOUR. Duelling. 

HUMOUR. Scandalous lies, tumbling and dancing 
on the rope. 

Justice. } An old woman - * 

KNAVE. The name of four cards in every pack. 

KNOWLEDGE. In general, means knowledge of 
the town ; as this is, indeed, the only kind of 
knowledge ever fpoken of in the polite world. 

LEARNING. Pedantry. 

LOVE. A word properly applied to our delight in 
particular kinds of food ; fometimes metaphorically 
fpoken of the favourite objects oFall our appetites. 

MARRIAGE. A kind of traffic carried on between 
the two {excs 9 in which both are conftantly endea- 
vouring to cheat each other, and both are com* 
monly lofers in the end. 

MISCHIEF. Fun,fport, orpaftime. 

MODESTY. Aukwardnefs, rufticity. 

NOBODY. 
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NOBODY. All the people in Great-Britain, except 

about 1 200. 
NONSENSE. Philofophy, efpecially the philosophi- 
cal writings of the antients, and more especially of 

Arifbtle. 
OPPORTUNITY. The feafon of cuckoldom. 
PATRIOT. A candidate for a place at court. 
POLITICS. The ait of getting fuch a place. 
PROMISE. Nothing. 
RELIGION. A word of no meaning ; but which 

ferves as a bugbear to frighten children with. 
RICHES. The only thing upon earth that ir really 

valuable, ordefirable. 
ROGUE* 1 A man of a different party from 
RASCAL. J yourfelf. 
SERMON. A fleeping dofe. 
SUNDAY. The heft time for playing at cards. " 
SHOCKING. An epithet which fine ladies apply to 

almoft every thing. It is, indeed, an interjecuon 

(if I may Co call it) of delicacy. 
TEMPERANCE. Want of fpirit. 
TASTE. The prefent whim of the town, whatever 

it be. 

TEASING. Advice ; chiefly that of a hufband. 

VIRTUE 1 

VICE * I Subjefts of diicourie. 

WIT. Prophanenefs, indecency, immorality, fcur- 
rility, mimickry, buffoonry. Abufe of all good 
men, and efpecially of the clergy. 

WORTH. Power. Rank. Wealth. 

WISDOM. TJie art of acquiring all three. 

WORLD. Your own acquaintance. 
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* * 

/ Numb. 8. Tuesdat, January 28* 

Ambubaiarum collegia > pharmacopohe> 
Mtndki) mimif baJatrones.', hoc genus ttmne. 

Hqiu 

A motley mixture ! in long wigs* in bags, 
Injtlks 9 in crafes, in garters 9 and invars. 

Dunciad* 

TH E following Is a literal copy of the fragment 
mentioned in my iixth paper. In what language 
it was originally writ, is impoffible to determine. To 
determine this would be, indeed, to afcertain'who thefe 
Robinhoodians were ; a point, as we (hall ftew in cur 
comment, of the - utmoft difficulty. From the appa* 
yent difference in the ftyle and fuelling of the tran&U 
tion, it feems to have been done into Englifh by feve- 
ral hands, and probably in diftant ages, I have placed 
my conjectures concerning fome doubtful words, at 
the bottom of the page, without venturing to diiturb 
the text. 

« • 

* Jmfortinent quefiicns cunjarntng relidgin and gubci* 

mint, fandyUd by tbtWobinboodians* 

« 

March %,if$l 

* I k HIS evenin thequeftin at the Robinhood was> 
1 Whether relidgin was of any youfe to a fofyaty^ 

baken f bifor mee To'mmas Whytebred, baker. 

James Skotchum, barber, fpak as floweth : Sir, 'I 
ham of upinion, that relidgin can be of no youfe to 
any mortal fole ; bycaufe as why, relidgin is of no youfe 
to trayd, and if relidgin be of no youfe to trayd, how 

* Perhaps intptrtintpu 

f I think this fhould be read taken, and the baker's being intent 
<w his trade occaiioned the corruption, 
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hi k is youfefool to fofyaty. Now no body can deny 
but that a man maye fcary on his trayd very wel with- 
out relidgin ; nay, and better two, for then he maye 
\vurk won day in a wik mor than at prefent 5 whereof 
no body can faye but that feven is mor than fix : be- 
fides, if we haf no relidgin we mall haf no pairfuns * f - 
and that will be a grate favin to the fofyaty ; and it is 
a makfum f in trayd, that a peny fav'd is a peny got. 
Whereof— ——The end of this fpeech feems to be 
wanting, as doth the beginning of the next. 

— — . different opinion from the learned gentle-* 
man who (poke firft to the que (Hon : firft, I deny that 
trade can be carried on without religion ; for how 
often is the fan&ion of an oath neccffary in contracts; 
and how can we have oaths without religion f As to 
the gaining one day in feven, which the gentleman 
fcems to lay rauch ftrefs upon, I do admit it to be an 
argument of great force ; but I oueftton, as the peo* 
pie have been long ufed to idlenels oh that day, whe- 
ther it would be eafy to make them work upon it 5 
and, consequently, if they had no churches to go. to* 
whether they would not refort to fome worfe prate } 
As to the expence of parfons, I cannot think it is pre* 
judicial to the fociety in general ; for the parfons are 
members of this fociety ; and whether they who do 
bat little, or others who do nothing at aH for their 
livelihood, poffefs their revenues, is a matter of no 
manner of concern to the public. Indeed, what \h& 
gentleman fays concerning the Dutch, I mall 'own is 
highly to the honour of thofe induftrious people : and 
Iqueftion not but if religion was to interfere with- any 
branch of our trade, there is ftill fo much good fenfe 
left in this nation, that we mould prefentty facrifice 
thefhadow to the fubftance. But though fome in r ^ 
fiances ihould occur, in which religion may be prejud- 
icial, it cannot be fairly argued from thence, that 
religion is therefore of no ufe to the fociety ; and fill 
that can be proved, I mall not give my vote for its 

abolition. But at prefen t hammer tiowx. 

'rfoMs* *f Readma#/«r« 

E 4 Mr, 
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5 Mr. Mac Flourifh, ftudent. I fhall with grate 
reedinefs undertake that tofk upon my feel. — Sir, the 
queeftion, as I tak it, is, whether relegion be of any 
ufe to fociety ? And, fir, this is a queeftion of that 
degnity, that grete emportance, that when I confeder 
the matter of wheech I am to fpeke, the degnity of the 
odience before whom I am to fpeke, when I refleedfc on, 
the fmallnefs of my own abeelities, weel may I be 
ftruck with the greeteft awe and reveerence : tor, fir, 
neither Demofthenes, nor Efchines, nor Cecero, rior 
Hortenfius, ever handled a more emportant queeftion ^ 
and, fir, mould any thing melbecoming drop from me 
on this grate occalion, though your candour, your 
beneevolence, might encline you to extend an unmee- 
ritted attention, yet, fir, thefe walls, thefe {tones, thefe 
boards, thefe very bracks, withute ears, withute a 
tongue, would tacitly exprefs their endeegnation. Sir, it 
is a queeftion, that whoever hath rede hiftory, or deer* 
ed at all into the oxceelent myftery of politics, muft 
confees, that all the grete pheelofophers, poets, ora- 
ters, hiftorians— —hammer down— 

Mr. Ocurry, folicitor. Upon my fhoul, I am very 
lorry now that the rules of this grate fociety forced 
the Jail very learned gentleman to fit down before he 
told us his opinion ; out, whatever it be, I am after 
being of the faame. It is very true upon my fhoul, 
what he (aid, that it is a very great queftion, and I do 
not well know fether I underitand k as yet, or no : 
but this I think, that if religion be a great hurt to the 
nation, I cannot for my fhoul fee where the good of 
it is. This I know very well, that, there is a very good 
.religion in Ireland, and they do call it the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and I am of it myfelf, though 1 dont 
very well know what it is. There is fbmething about 
beads and maffes, and patty n otters, and ivy marya, 
and I will fight for it as long as I am alive, and longer. 
—And upon my fhoul I will tell you a good thing, if 
you are afraid of your own religion, you may fend for 
ours, for I know it will come ; for father Patrick 
Oeain did tell me, he would bring it along with him. 
Kay, hetouldme, that he had brought it hither be- 
Jfoi£ he did come himfelf. {At which there was a 
laugh.] Mr. 
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Mr. Giles Shuttle, weaver.-— I hope, no gentleman 
will treat this thing asajeit, whereof I thinks it to 
be a very great matter of earneih Whereof I dont 
much undemand your fpeech-making fort of work, 
but this I thinks, that lam as a good judge ,of thefe 
fort of matters, for I am worth a hundred pounds, and 
owes no man a farthing. Whereof I thinks, I am as 
good a man as another : for why ihould not any other 
man have as much fenfe as a gentleman ? I thinks I 
knows fomething of trade; that, to be Aire, is the main 
article in every trading nation, whereb y ■ H ere 
the firft paper was broke off. The fecond is as fol- 
lows: 

QueiHon. Whether infinite power could make the 
world out of nothing ? 

The fpeakers to this quefHon were Mr. Thomas 
Thderbox, the chandler ; Mr. George White, boat- 
fwain's mate ; Mr. Edward Peacock, victualler ; Mr. 
Buge, the fhoemaker ; Mr. Goofe, the taylor ; Mr. 
Halt, the maker of pattins ; and one great Scholar, 
whofe name I do not know. 

It was urged on the behalf of infinite power, that 
we have no very adequate idea of it. That there are 
many things which we fee are, and yet we cannot, 
with any great certainty, tell how they came to be. 
That, io far from our reafon being able to comprehend 
every thing, fome wife men have doubted, whether 
we do, with certainty, comprehend any thing. That 
whatever we may think we know, we do not know 
how we think. That either every thing was made by 
fomething out of nothing, or elfe nothing made every 
thing either out of fomething or nothing. And, 
laftly; that infinite power might more reafonably be 
fiippofed to create every thing out of nothing, than no 
power at all could be fuppofed to make every thing, 
out of any thing. 

On the contrary, it was well argued, that nothing' 
canbe made out of nothing, for, exnifril % O nothing is 
fa* That every day's experience muft convince us of 
this : that, i>y infinite power, we only meant a very 
peat degree of power ; but that, if the one thing to 
He done be not the fubjeft of power, the foialleft de- 

E 5 gree 
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free will be equal to the greateih And it was urged 
with great force of wit and eloquence, by Mr. Goofe, 
that the beft taylor, and the worft, were alike unable 
to make a coat without materials. That, in this cafe, 
a taylor with infinite power would be in the fame 
condition with a taylor who had no power at all. And 
if fo {mail a thing as a coat could not be made out of 
nothing, how could fo large a thing as the world be 
cutout of the fame no materials? The fcholar gave a 
very good anfwer to what had been offered concerning 
oar ignorance of infinite power, and faid, If he had 
no adequate idea of it, it was a good caufe of difbe- 
Heving it; for, as reaibn was to be judge of all things, 
what was not the object of reafbn, ought to be reject- 
ed by it. He admitted, that there were fome things 
which did exiit, and that we did not as yet know the 
manner in widen they came to exift ; but it did not 
follow that ftich caufes were above the reach of human 
xeafon becaufe fhe had not yet difcovered them, for, 
he made no doubt, but that this fociety, by means of 
their free enquiry after truth, would, in the end, dis- 
cover the whole ; and that the manner in which a man 
was made would be no more a myftery to pofterity, 
than it is to the prefent age how they make a pud- 
ding. He concluded with faying, that fome very 
wife and learned men, who lived near three thoufand 
years ago, had aflerted that the world had exifted from 
all eternity, which opinion feemed to folve all diffi- 
culties, and«was, as it appeared, highly agreeable to 
the fenuments of the whole fociety. 

Queftion. Whether,, in the opinion of this fociety, 
the government did right in— 

Here tnds this valuable fragment, on which I ihall 
give my comment in .my next paper* 


Numb* 
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Numb. 9. Saturday, Februaqr 1. 

Die fmius in terris tt eris mihimagmu J folio. 

VlRO. 

ftll in what dim thefe people did appear, 
AjuiyouJhaU be the laureate of uext year* 

* 

IT will be a very difficult matter to £x with any 
certainty, at what place, and amongft what pco* 
pie, the Robin-hood ibciety was held, as we have not 
the kaft light to guefs from what language the frag- 
ment which now remains to us, was originally tranf* 
lated. Two things may be averred, that this fociety 
was ield in fome country where the people were ex- 
tremely frte i and, (econdly, that it Was in a country, 
where that part of the community, which the French 
call la Canaille, was at the head of public affairs. 

From the latter of thefe circumftances, it appears 
that thefe Robinhoodians cannot be placed among the 
Egyptians ; for Diodorus Siculus, {peaking of thefe 
people, tells us, that, " Whereas in all democracies 
" great injury is done to the ftate by the popuhce in- 
** terfering in the public councils, the Egyptians 
u very feverely pumfhed thofe artificers who pre- 
** fumed to meddle with matters of government V 

Nor can I ever believe, that the queiiion, whether 
-religion was of any uie to the fociety, would ever 
have been fupported amongft a people fo highly de- 
voted to (uperlUtion, that religion was indeed the 
foundation of their civil fociety. 

The fame objection will recur againft placing this 
fociety in Athens : for though Pericles, in his fpeeeh 
to the Athenians, recorded in Thucydides, compli- 
ments his countrymen with being all politicians, 

Among us," fays he, " even the mechanics are 


« 
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44 not inferior to their fellow citizens in political 
<€ knowledge f." Yet in a country where Socrates 
was put -to death, for attempting an innovation in re- 
ligious matters, it is hard to believe that the dregs of* 
the people would have been permitted to have, quefti- 
oned the very firft principles of all religion with im- 
punity. 

And this objection wHl, I apprehend, hold likewife 
againft all other dates, not only thofe which we call 
civilized, but even the Tartars, Goths, Vandals, and 
Pifts/&c. from the time they are recorded in hiflory ; 
none of thefe having been found without their deities, 
and without a very ftrong perfuaixon of the truth of 
fame religion or other. And (b far were they all from 
doubting whether religion was of any ufe, or, as the 
fragment hath it, youfe to the fociety, that they car- 
ried the images of their gods with them to war, and 
relied upon their favours and afliftance for fuccefs in 
all affairs. 

To fay the truth, the only people now upon earth, 
among whofe anceftors I can luppofe fuch an aifem- 
bly to have been held, are the inhabitants of a certain 
trad of land in Africa, bordering on the Cape of Good 
Hope, commonly known unto us by the name of the 
Hottentots. 

I am, however, well aware that there are many ob- 
jections to this opinion. Firft, that thefe Hottentots 
are fuppofed not to have any knowledge of religion 
at all, nor ever to have heard the name of the divinity; 
whereas it appears manifeftly that the Robinhoodians 
had fome kind of religion even eftablifhed in their 
country, and that the name of G— was at leaft known 
among them. 

It isunneceffary toobferve, likewife, that the mem- 
bers of this fociety had more of the ufe of letters, and 
were better (killed in the rales of oratory, than the Hot- 
tentots can be conceived to have been ; for as to the 
(peech of Mr. Mac Flourifh, as well for the matter as. 

the eloquence of it, it might be fpoken with great 
applaufe in many of our poUteft affemblies. 

"- * Upon 
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Upon the whole, therefore, I mull confefs myfeLf 
intirely at a lofs in forming any probable conjecture 
as to what part of the earth thefe Robinhoodians inha- 
bited ; not being able to trace the lealt fbotfteps of 
them in any hiftory I have ever feen. 

As to the time in which they flourifhed, the frag* 
ment itfelf will lend us fome little affiflance. It is da- 
ted i 51; which figures, I make no doubt, mould be 
all joined together, and then the only doubt will be 
from what sera this reckoning began. 

And here, I think, there can be no doubt, but that 
the aera intended was that of the general flood in the 
time of Noah, and that the Robinhoodians were fome 
party of thofe people, who are faid, after the difper- 
£on at Babel, to have been fcattered over the face of 
the earth. 

Thofe imperfect- notions of religion which they ap- 
pear to have entertained, admirably well agree with 
this opinion : for it is very reafonable to fuppofe that 
.fuch immediate interpofitions of providence, or, to 
fpeak more adequately, fuch denunciations of divine 
vengeance, as were exemplified in the deluge, and the 
difperiion at Babef, could fcarce be fo immediately 
eradicated as not to leave fome little impreffion, fome 
foiall fparks of religious veneration, in the grand-chil- 
dren and great-grand-children of thofe who had beea 
fpe&ators of fuch dreadful fcenes ; as, on the other 
hand, both facred and profane hiftory allures us, that 
thefe fparks were faint, and not fuificient to kindle 
any true devotion among them. 

Again, as the fragment very plainly appears to 
have been translated by feveral hands* fo may we very 
reasonably infer that it was tranflated out ot as many 
various languages : Another reafon to fix the date of 
this aflembly foon after the abovementioned dif- 
perfion. 

Laftly, the name of Robinhood puts the matter be* 
yond all doubt or queftion; this word being,, as a 
learned etymologift obferved to me, clearly derived 
from the Tower of Babel 5 for firft Robin and Bobia 
we allowed to be the fame word ; the firft fyllable 

then is Bob ; change into a, which is only a meta- 
4 thefis 
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thefts of one vowel for another, and you have Bai> 5 
then ftfpply the termination el inftead of ing (for borfa. 
are only terminations) and yon have clearly the woird 
Babel. 

As for h in hood, it is known to be no letter at all, 
land therefore an etymologift may there place wkat 
letter he pleafes, and why not a t as well as any other. 
Then change the final into an r, and you have toor, 
which hath a better pretence, than the known word. 
tor to fignify tower. — Thus, by a few inconfiderable 
changes, the Robin-hood and Babel-Tower appear 
to be one and the fame word. 

Two objections have been made to the great anti- 
quity of this fragment ; the firft is, that Ireland is 
mentioned in it, which, as Camden and others would 
make us believe, was not peopled till many ages after 
the aera I have above mentioned : but thefe learned 
men are certainly in a miftake ; for I am well allured 
that feveral Irim beggars, whofe anceftors were di£- 
pofTeffed in the wars of the laft century, are after hav- 
ing.now in their poifeffion the title-deeds of their laid 
eftates from long before the times ofNoah. 

The other objection is, that the Dutch are likewise 
mentioned in the fragment ; a people, as they are ge- 
nerally fuppofed, ofa much later rife in the world 
than the period of time which I have endeavoured to 
aflign to this focjety. 

To this I anfwer, that though that body of people, 
who threw off the Spanifh yoke in the time of the 
Duke of Alva, are extremely modern, yet are the 
Dutch themfelvesu of very great antiquity, as hath 
been *Hi proved by the learned Goropius Becanus 
from the hiftory of Herodotus. 

That hiftorian tells us, that cine of the AfTyrian 
kings being defirous to flifcovcr who were the moft an- 
cient people, confined two children, a boy and a girl, 
till they were at the age of maturity, without fuflering 
either of them to hear one articulate found ; having 
determined, I know not for what reafon, that what- 
ever language could claim their firft word, the people 
fpeaking that language mould be deemed the moft 
ancient. '. . - • 

I The 
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The word which wa& firft pronounced by one of 
them was Beker, which in the Phoenician tongue fig* 
nifies bread : the Phoenicians were therefore condude4 
to have been the &rft planters of mankind. . 

Under this miftake the world continued many ages, 
till at laft the learned Goropius discovered that the 
word Beker, whkh in the P ho e nici a n tongue fignifiea 
bread, did in the Dutch language fignify a baker, and 
that before bread was, a baker was* Ergo, &c. 

And here I cannot help obferving, that this quota- 
tion, as it proves the antiquity of the Dutch, fo it 
proves the great antiquity of bakers, to whofe honour 
we may likewife read in Diodorus, that Ifis the wife 
of Ofyris was immortalized among the Egyptians, for 
having taught them the art of baking. 

Succeeding ages being unwilling to afcribe Co great 
an honour to a woman, transferred it from her to her 
hufband, and called him Bacchus, or, as it is more 
commonly by modern authors writ, Bakkus, and Ba- 
kus, which being literally done into Engliih by the 
change of the Latin termination, is Baker. 

Indeed, it is very reafonable to imagine that, before 
the invention of cookery, the bakers were held in the 
higheft honours, as the people derived from their art 
the greateft dainty of which their iimple tafte gave 
them any idea. And the great eileem, in which 
cookery is held now, may very well account for the 
preference given to bakers in thofe early ages, when 
thefe were the only cooks. 

But if none of thefe reafons fliould be thought fatis- 
faftory, to fix, with any abfolute certainty, the exact 
era of this afTembly, the following conclufions muft 
be, I think, allowed by every reader. 

Firft, that fome religion had a kind of eflablifh- 
ment amongft thefe people* 

Secondly, That this religion, whatever it was, 
could not have the leaft fway over their morals or 
practice. 

Thirdly, That this fociety, in which the firft prin* 
cipks of religion and government were debated, was 
the chief afTembly in this country, and Mr. White* 
bread, the baker, the greateft man in it. 

And 
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And 9 laftly, I think it can create no manner 'oF 
furprife in any one, that fuch a nation as this hatH 
been long fince fwept away from the face of the earth, 
and the very name of fuch a people, expunged out of 
the memory of man. 


• Numb.- io. Tuesday, February 4. 

jit noftri froavi Plautinos et numeral, et 
Laudavere /ales ; nimium fatienter utrumqui* 
He dicam finite, nrirati. < 

Modernized. 

In former times this taftUfi, filfy town 

Too fondly f raised Tom WUrfey and Tom Brvwn* 

THE prefent age feems pretty well agreed in an 
opinion, that the ulmoft {cope and end of 
reading is amufement only 3 and lath, indeed, are 
now the fafhionable books, that a reader can propoie 
no more than mere entertaiment, and it is fometimes 
very well for him if he finds even this, in his ftudies^ 

Letters, however, were furely intended for a much 
more noble and profitable purpofe than this. Writers, 
are not, I prefame, to be considered as mere jack- 
puddings, whofe bufinefs it is only to excite laughter \. 
this, indeed, may fometimes be intermixed, and 
ferved up, with graver matters, in order to titillate 
the palate, and to recommend wholefome food to the 
mind ; and, for this purpofe, it hath been ufed by 
many excellent authors: " for why (as Horace fays) 
" mould not any one promulgate truth with a {mile? 
" on his countenance f Ridicule, indeed, as he again 
** intimates, is commonly a ftronger and better me- 
*• thod of attacking vice, than the feverer kind of 
" fatire." 

When wit and humour are introduced for fuch good 
purpofe s, when the agreeable is blended with the 
ufeful, then k the writer faid to have fucceeded in, 

every 
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every point. Pleafantry (as the ingenious author of 
CJariffa fays of a ftory) fhould be made only the vehi- 
cle of inftru&ion ; and thus romances themfelves, as 
well as epic poems, may become worthy the perufal 
of the grcateit of men : but when no moral, no leflbn, 
no inftru&ion, is conveyed to the reader, where the 
whole defign of the compofition is no more than to 
make us laugh, the writer comes very near to the cha- 
ra&er of a buffoon ; and his admirers, if an old Latin 
proverb be true, deferve no great compliments to-be 
paid to their wifdom. 

After what I have here advanced, I cannot fairly, I 
think, be reprefented as an enemy to laughter, or to 
all thofe kinds of writing that are apt to promote it* 
On the contrary, few men, I believe, do more admire 
the works of thofe great mailers who have lent their 
fatire (if I may ufe the expreffion) laughing into the 
world. Such are that great triumvirate, Lucian, 
Cervantes, and Swift. Thefe authors I (hall ever 
hold in the higheft degree of efteem; not indeed for 
that wit and humour alone which they all fo eminently 
pofleft, but becaufe they all endeavoured, with the 
utmoft force of their wit and humour, toexpofe and 
extjagate thofe follies and vices which chiefly pre- 
vailed in their feveral countries. 

I would not be thought to confine wit and humour 
to thefe writers. Shakefpeare, Moliere, and fome 
other authors, have been blefled with the fame talents, 
and have employed them to the fame purpofes. There 
are fome, however, who, though not void of thefe 
talents, have made fo wretched a ufe of them, that, 
had the confecration of their labours been committed 
to the hands of the hangman, no good man would 
have regretted their lofs : nor am I afraid to mention 
Rabelais, and Ariftophanes himfelf, in this number* 
For, if I. may (peak my opinion freely of thefe two 
laft writers, and of their works, their defign appears 
to me very plainly to have been to ridicule all fo- 
briety, modefty, decency, virtue and religion, out 
of the world. Now whoever reads over the five 
great writers firft mentioned above* mult either 

.. . have 
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have a very bad head, or a very bad heart, if he doth 
not become both a wifer and a better man. 

In the exercife of the mind, as well as in the exer- 
cife of the body, diverfion is a iecondary confident- 
tion, and defigned only to make that agreeable, which 
is at the fame time ufeful to fuch noble purpofes at 
health and wifdom. But what mould we fay to a man 
who mounted his chamber-hobby, or fought with his 
own ihadow, for his amufement only f how much more 
abfurd and weak would he appear, who fwallowed. 
poifon becaufe it was fweet i 

How differently did Horace think of ftudy from our 
modern readers r 

G>uid''v4nm *t$u$ titan* cur* it r»p f et m*is in. hoc 

Ctttde e/ cmp<mo> pt* m*x dtprmm ftffim* 

** Truth and decency are my whole care and enquiryw 
** In this ftudy I am entirely occupied $ thefe I am 
" always laying up, and fo difpoiing, that I can at 
f* any time draw forth my (lores for my immediate 
" ufe." The whole epi&le, indeed, f from which J 
have paraphrafed this paffage, is a comment upon it* 
tad afbrds many ufeful leflbns of philofophy. 

When we are employed in reading a great and good 
author, we ought to confider ourielves as iearcning 
after treafures, which, if well and regularly laid up 
in the mind, will be of ufe to us on fundry occasions 
in oar lives. If a man, for inltance, mould be over* 
loaded with profperity or adverfity (both of which 
cafes are liable to happen to us), who is there fo very 
wife, or fo very foohih, that, if he was a matter of 
.Seneca and Plutarch, could not find great matter of 
comfort and utility from their doctrines r I mention . 
theie rather than Plato or Ariftotle, as the works of 
the latter are not, I think, yet completely made Eng- 
tifk ; and, consequently, are left within the reach of 
moft of my countrymen* 

But, perhaps, it may be afked, will Seneca or Plu- 
4a*ch make us laugh r perhaps not \ but if you are 

not 
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not a Cool, my worthy friend, which. I can hardly with 
civility fufpcdl, they will both (the latter efpecially) 
pleafe you more than if they did. For my own part, 
I declare, I have not read even Lucian himfelf with 
more delight than I have Plutarch ; but furely it is 
a/tonifhing, that fuch fcriblers as Tom Brown, Tom 
DTJrfy, and the wits of our age, mould find readers, 
whilft the writings of fo excellent, fo entertaining, 
and fo voluminous an author as Plutarch remain in 
the world, and, as I apprehend, are very little known. 
The truth, I am afraid, is, that real tafte is a qua- 
lity with which human nature is very flenderly gifted. 
It is indeed fo very rare, and fo little known, that 
fcarce two authors have agreed in their notions Of it ; 
and thofe who 4iave> endeavoured to explain it td 
others, feetn to have focceeded only in ihewing us 
that they knew it net themfelves. If I might be al- 
lowed to give my own fentiments, I mould derive it 
from a nice harmony between the imagination and the) 
judgment ; and hence perhaps it is, that fo few have 
ever poflefTed this talent in any eminent degree* 
Neither of thefe will alone beftow it ; nothing is in* 
deed more comnton than to fee men of very bright 
imaginations, and of very accurate learning (which 
can hardly be acquired without judgment), who are 
entirely devoid of tafte ; and Longinus, who of all 
men feems moil exquifitely to have poflefTed it, will 
puzzle his reader very much if he fhould attempt to 
decide, whether imagination or judgment mine the 
brighter in that inimitable critic. 

But as for the bulk of mankind, they are clearly- 
void of any degree of tafte. It is a quality in which 
they advance very little beyond a ftate of infancy. 
The firft thing a child is fond of in a book, is a pic- 
ture ; the fecond is a (lory ; and the third a jeft. 
Here then is the true Pons Afinorum, which very few 
readers ever get over. 

From what I have faid, i% may perhaps be thought 

to appear, that true tafte is the real gift of nature 

only ; and if fo, fome may afk, to what purpofe have 

v I endeavoured to fhew men that they are without a 

bleffing, which it is impoifible for them to attain ? 

Now, 
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Now, though it is certain that to the higfieft con- 
fummation of tafte, as well as of every other excel- 
lence, nature mud lend much aftiftance ; yet great i* 
the power of art almofl of itfelf, or at beft with only 
Sender aids from nature ; and to fay the truth, there 
are very few who have not in their minds fome (mall 
feeds of tafte. " All men (fays Cicero) have a fort 
•* of tacit fenfe of what is right or wrong in arts and 
" fciences, even without the help of arts." This 
Jurely it is in the power of art very greatly to improve. 
That moft men therefore proceed no farther than as 
I have above declared, is owing either to the want of 
any, ,or (which is perhaps yet worfe) to an improper 
education. 

Iihall, probably, therefore, in a future paper, en- 
deavour to lay down fome rules by which all men may 
acquire, at lead, fome degree of tafte. In the mean 
while, I {hall (according to the method observed in 
inoculation) recommend to my readers, as a prepa- 
rative for their receiving my mftru&ions, a total ab- 
jftinence from all bad books. I do therefore moft ear- 
nestly intreat all my young readers, that they would 
cautioufly avoid the perufal of any modern book till 
it hath firft had the fan&ion of fome wife and learned 
man ; and the fame caution J propofe to all fathers, 
mothers, and guardians. 

" Evil communications corrupt good manners, * is 
a quotation of St. Paul from Menander. Evil bocks 
corrupt at once both our manners and our tafte* 


Num*. 
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Numb. 17. Saturday, February 29. 

Credite, Pofieri. Hor. \ 

Let pofterity take my ivorJ for it, 

* 

IT is a common expreffion with hiftorians, " That 
** fuch and fuch facls will hardly be believed by. 
" pofterity;" and yet thefe facts are delivered by 
them as undoubted truths, and very often affirmed 
upon their own knowledge. 

But, what is much more aitonifhing, many of thofe 
very instances, which are reprefented as difficult arti- 
cles of truth by future ages, did moil probably pafs* 
as common occurrences at the time when they hap- , 
pened, and might feem fcarce worthy of any notice to 
the generality of people who were eye-witneffes to 
the tranfa&ions. 

The cardinal de Retz, after relating the almofl in- 
credible diftrefs of the then queeh of England, who 
was likewife the ^daughter of France, and had not 
credit at Paris for a. faggot to warm herielf in the 
month of January, proceeds thus : •* Nous avons hor- ' 
" reur, en lifarit les hiftoires de lachetez moins mon- ' 
" ftreuies que celle-la ; & le peu de fentiment gue je 
" trouvais dans la plupart des efprits fur ce fait m'a 
" oblige de faire, je crois, plus de mille fois cette re- 
" flexion : que les exemples du pafle touchant fans 
*' comparifon plus les hommes que ceux de leirrs 
" fiecles. Nous nous accoutnmohs a tout ce que nous\ 
" voions ; & je vous ai dit quelquefois, que je ne 
" fais fi le confulat du cheval: de Caligula nous auroit 
" autant furprit que nous nous Pimaginons." ' We 
1 are (hocked, in reading hiHory, at many lefs fcan- . 
' dalous inftances than this ; and the little impreffion 
* which I obferved this made in the generality of mens 
1 minds at that time, hath caufed this reflexion to 
1 recur to me a thoufand times, That the examples 
4 of former ages do beyond ail comparifon more fen- 

1 fibly afFecl us, than thofe of our own times. . Cuf- 

«*tom 
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* torn blinds us with a kind of glare to thofe obje&s 

* before our eyes j and I have often doubted whether 

* we ihould have been as much furprifed at Caligula, 
< when he made his horfe a conful, as we are apt to 

* imagine we ihould have been.* 

I can with truth declare, that I havS a thoufand 
times reflected on the judicious difcernment of this 
uncommon obfervation; the juftice and excellence of 
which I will endeavour to illuftrate to my reader, by 
taking once more a furvey of that opinion, which 
poftenty may be reafonably fuppofed to entertain of 
the prefent times ; and as I have formerly fhewn that 
they will probably, in fome inftances, believe much 
more than ourfelves, fo, in others, it is altogether as 
probable, that they will believe lefs. 

Without further preface, then, let us fuppofe fome 
great and profound critic, in. the fortieth century, un- 
dertaking to comment on thofe hiftorical materials re- 
lating to this kingdom, with which that age may pof- 
fibly furnim him ; and in what manner may we con-' 
ceive him more likely to write than in the following ? 


Ahftraft from Humphrey Nenvmixon's Obfervations *n the 

Hiftory of Great Britain. 

• • • * * • # 

Defunt multa* 

THOUGH it is impoffible to deliver any thing 
with great certainty of thofe fabulous ages, 
which a little preceded the time when, univerfal ig- 
norance began to overfpread the face of the earth ; 
and more efpeci ally prevailed in this ifland, till the 
restoration of learning, which firffc began in the thirty- 
ftxth century; fome few monuments of antiquity have, 
however, triumphed over the rage of barbarifm, which 
may ferve u« to confute the horrid forgeries of that 
Legendary, Geoffiry Bbchaffd, who wrote about, the 
year jooo; •» ■ .. ■ /., '. ....... 

i. 2 * This 
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This Geoffry, writing of the year 175!, hath the 
following words : c The Inglis hat fet temps ware foe 
' dieted to gamein, foe that feverl olF the grate menn 

* yous'd to mak yt thee foal bifnes off thayr lifs; 
' hand knot unli thee meffirs, butt alfo theyre ferns 
' yous'd to fpind a hole dais, hand knits hatt thayr 
4 cartes. Les ferns auffi bien afs meffirs cheept thayre 
*• PafTemble forr thatt propos, hat whitch les ferns 

* hat perdus mundoy quelle thayres meffirs rop koon- 

* tri for get.' 

So far this bifhop, who was reputed to be one of 
the moft learned men of his age, quia legire & fcribire 
fotebat, fays a cotemporary author; but thofe who 
contend the moft for his learning, will be able, I am 
afraid^ to fay but little for his honefty ; fince all muft 
allow, that he was either deceived himfelf, or hath 
endeavoured to deceive his readers : for I have now 
by me a record of undoubted antiquity, by which it 
appears, that all kinds of gaming were, within a few 
years before this period of which this Geoffry writes, 
abfolutely prohibited under the fevereft penalties. 
This law might indeed be infringed by fome of the 
loweft of the people ; and there is fome reafon to think 
it was fo ; for in a fpeech of George the Good, 'deli- 
vered from the throne in that very year 1751, a fevere 
execution of the laws in this refpett is recommended 
to the magistrate. 

But that the great men, as the bifhop fays, fhould 4 
fly thus in the face, not only of thofe laws which they 
themfelves made, but of their fovereign too, is too 
incredible to be impofed even on children. 

Again, here is a reflexion not only on the great 
men, but on the great ladies of thofe times, who are 
reprefented in a light, which I ihall not affront the 
prefent virtuous and prudent matrons, their great ' 
grand-daughters in the feventieth defcerit, by men- ' 
tioning. But how inconfiftent is this character with* 
what what we find in the writings of Sir Alexander 
Drawcanfir, the only annalift of whofe works any : 
part hath defcended to us, who, in one of his an- J 
nals or journals, acquaints us, that there was not. 
a angle lady in his tunc married, who way not pof- 

fcifed* 
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♦ 

fefled of every qualification to make the marriage 
fiate happy ? 

The (ame authority is fufficient to contradict the 
abfurd account which this Geoffry gives in another 
place of the ladies of thofe days ; where he fays that 
women of the firft quality ufed to make nightly riots 
in their own houfes. One paflage is fo ridiculous, 
that I cannot omit it. The ladies of St. James's pa- 
rim, fays he, ufed to treat their company with Drums; . 
and this was thought one of their moil elegant enter- 
tainments; fome copies, I know, read Drams, but 
the former is the true reading, nor would the latter 
much cure the abfurdity. 

A learned critic, indeed, of my acquaintance, fuf- 
pe&s, that the above paflage is corrupt, and propoles, 
in (lead of St. James's, to read St. Giles's, and inftead 
of Drum, to read Dram ; and then, he fays, the above 
account will agree with a record of that age, by which 
it appears, that the women of St. Giles's parifh were . 
notoriously addicted to dram-drinking at that time. 
And as for the word Lady, he urges, that it did not 
then, as it doth now, fignify a woman of great rank 
and diftinftion, but was applied promifcuoufly to the 
whole female fex ; to fupport which he produces a 
paflage from Six Alexander Drawcanfir, where the 
wife of a low mechanic is called a lady of great 
merit. 

Another legend, recorded by our GeofFry, is fuffi- 
cient of itfelf to deftroy his credit. He tells us, that 
a herd of bucks ufed to frequent all the public places ; 
nay, he fays, that two or three fuch animals would 
fometimes venture among feveral thoufands of gentle- • 
men and ladies, and put them all into confuiion and 
diforder. This is a very fcandalous reflexion on the 
gentlemen of thofe days ; but it is at the fame time fo 
incredible, that it needs no refutation. 
. The truth, I believe, is, that the bifliop was a weak 
and credulous man, and very eaiily impofed upon; 
efpeciallyin thofe matters with which his function 
prevented him from being well acquainted. What he * 
writes of their theatrical entertainments is beyond all 
meafuxe ridiculous. * De vurft a nite of le play (fays 

he) 
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he) * d'author was a put a de ftake fur on de theatre 
' ftage, dare des criticats dey palt at him, hycfs him, 
' catadecall him ; off, off him, vor too dree heares. 
' Dis be dam playe. Des criticats be de a perentice, 
4 klarque, boo, buccuk and gamambler.' 

Now, I will refer it to any one, whether the hiftorian 
can be conceived here to write of a civilized people ; 
and fuch the Britons are allowed on all hands to have 
been at that time. 

Monfieur de Belle Lettre, in his Melange Critique, 
which lie publimed in the year 3892, treats the wnole 
• hiftory of this Geoffry as a romance; and, ind:ed, 
what is recorded in it concerning dogs, feems fufE- 
ciently to favour this opinion. At this time, fays 
Bechard, the chief learning among thofe people was 
among the dogs. Learned was then a common epi- 
thet to feveral of the canine fpeeches, and a great 
difpute was for a long time carried on between a 
French, and Englilh individual of this fpecies. We 
know not in whofe favour it was determined ; but it 
is agreed on all hands, that the queftion was, which 
was the mod learned of the two. The hiftorian adds, 
that feveral of the moft eminent writers were of the 
canine kind ; and were univerfally called fad dogs *. 

The bifhop concludes his hiftory with thefe words : 
' Monftr. incred ten toufand pip, fiffi nit. up got zee 
' ooftrychetap tonnobus, is pregados.dat zocurnhypor 
* hoperad abun, idelonycus quinto purzin inmus fi 
' fadon addili.' 

Which is fo ridiculous a fuppoiition, that I fhall 
leave it with the reader without any remark. 

* Sad is fynonymous with grave, wife. The judges were for- 
merly called *' fad men of the law." 
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Numb. 21. Saturday, March 14. 

Eft miferorum, ut mahvoUntts Jmt atmue mvUkmitt 
boms. Plautus. 

Jt is a mifirMefiaie to it maUvobnt and to 4nruy good 


men* 


I SHALL publifh the following letter with the feme 
defign, that the Spartans expofed drunken men to 
the view of their children. Examples may perhaps 
have more advantage over precepts, in teaching us to 
avoid what is odious, than in impelling us to purfue 
•what is amiable. If the reader will perufe it with at- 
tention, he will, I conceive, difcoverinit a very ufe- 
ful moral ; of which I ihall give no further hint, than 
by defiring the reader not to be offended -at the coa* 
*radic"Uons that occur in it, 

Mr. Censor, 

WHEN I firl! read the name of Axylus to a letter 
in your paper, though I eafily perceived the 
writer to be a filly fellow, I little guefled who was the 
individual perfon ; but in his fecond performance he 
-hath been pleafed to acquairit me who he is. 

The fellow, fir, you are to know, I have employed 

♦«very means in my power to perfecute, ever fince I was 

acquainted with him ; not becaufe he is a fool (for I 

have no fixed quarrel with fo numerous a body), but 

"becaufe he is in reality a good man . 

You will perhaps think this a very ftrange confef- 
fion ; and fo it would be, if there was any poffibility 
of your gueffing from whom it came ; but I have the 
fatisfaclion to be allured, that, though I am actually 
known both to you and your friend Axylus, I ihall be 
the laft perfon in the world to whom either of you 
will impute the character I ihall here lay open. I well 
know that I pais upon you both, and a thoufand other 
fuch wife people, for one of the bell and wortbieft 

men 
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men alive : for, as a late orator at the Robinhood 
faid, " lie had the honour to be an atheift ;" fo I, fir, 
have the honour to be a moft profound hypocrite. By 
which means I have univerfally obtained a good cha- 
racter, and perhaps' a much better than what the lilly 
Axylus hath acquired by really dcferving it : for, as 
Plato remarks in the fecond book, of his Republic, the 
jail man and the unjuii man are often reciprocally 
miftaken by mankind, and do frequently pafs in the 
world the one for the other. The reafon of which, as 
I take it, and as he in Plato indeed intimates, is, that 
the former are for the moil part fools, and the latter 
are men of fenfe. 

If I could fo far prevail, however, as to deprive 
this Axylus of all the praife which he receives from 
his actions, and to fhew him in an opprobrious light 
to the world, I might perhaps be contented, and wifh 
him ill .no longer. " And yet I am not pofitive that 
this would be the cafe : for what amends can it make 
to a man who fees his miftrefs in his rival's arms, that 
the world in general are perfuaded that he himfelf 
alone enjoys her 5 or could all the flattery of his 
courtiers, and all the Te-deums of his priefts, (atisfy 
Lewis the Fourteenth, and prevent his envying the 
Duke of Marlborough. I am well apprized that the 
reputation of goodnefs is aft. which I aim at, and is 
all which a wife man would defire ; notwithstanding 
which, 1 am convinced that praife founds moft har- 
monious to that ear where it finds an echo from with- 
in : nay, who knows the fecret comforts which a good 
heart may dictate from within, even when all without 
are filent ! I perceive fymptoms of fuch inward fatis- 
fa&ion in Axylus, and for that reafon I envy and 
hate him from the bottom of my fouL 

You will perhaps fay, why then do you not. imi- 
tate him ? Your fervant, fir ; (hall I imitate a fool 
becaufe I fee him happy in his folly ? for, folly I am 
convinced it is to intereft yourfelf in the happineft, 
or in the concerns, of others. Horace, who was & 
fcnfible writer, and knew the world, advifes every 
man to roll himfelf up in himfelf, as a poliihed bowl, 
which admits of no rubs from without ; and the old 

F 2 Greek, 
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.Greek, like a wife rogue, exclaims ; " When I am 
• 4< dead, let the earth be confumed by fire, . It is no 
r " concern of mine ; all my affairs are well fettled." 
Here again it may be objected, why do you- envy 
one whom you condemn as a fool ? To this, I own, 
-. it is not eafy to give an anfwer. In fad, nature hath 

• moulded up with the wifeft clay of man fome very 
t fimple ingredients. Hence we covet thofe commen- 
dations which we know are feldom bellowed without 

: a fneer, and which are annexed to characters that we 

idefpife. The truth, I am afraid, is, that I would 

willingly be this very man. That I have fometimes 

• fuch a fear, I confefs to you, as I think it impoflible 
j you Ihould ever guefs from whence the confeffion 
; comes ; for I would not, for ten thoufand pounds, 
j that any man Ihould know I had ever fuch a wifh ; 
: nay, I would not for an equal fum know myfelf that 

• I had it. 

• And from this fear, this fufpicion (for I once more 
*. aflure you, and myfelf, that it is no more than a fuf- 
-. picion), I heartily deteft this Axylus. For this reafon, 

I have hitherto purfued him with the moft inveterate 
hatred; have indufirioufly taken every occafion to 
plague him, and Jiave let flip, no opportunity of ruin- 
ing his reputation. 

I am aware, I may have let, drop fomething which 
- may lead you into an opinion that I really efteem this 
. character, which I would endeavour to perfuade you I 
, defipife ; but, before I finifh this letter, 1 flatter my- 
: felt Ifhall place this fellow in fo contemptible a light, 
. that I fhall have no reafon to apprehend your drawing 
i any fuch conclufion. 

Firfiv notwithstanding all the fecret comforts which 
.'Axylus pretends to receive from the energies of bene- 
' volence, as he calls them, I cannot perfuade myfelfi 
j that there is really any pleafure in a good action. I 
, muft own to you, I do not fpeak this abfolutely on my 
. own knowledge, for J do not remember to have done 
>one truly good, benevolent action in my whole life. 
, Indeed, I Ihould heartily defpife myftlf if I had any 
fuch recollection. 

And 
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And if there be no pleafure in goodnefs, I am fare . 
there is no profit in it. This, Axylus himfelf will, V 
doubt not, be ready to confefs. No man hath ever 
made or improved, though many have injured, and 
fome have deflroyed, their fortunes this way. 

In the laft place, as to the motives which arife from 
our vanity, and which, as that very wife writer Dr. 
Mandevil obferves, are much the ftrongeft fupports' 
of what is generally called benevolence, I think to* 
make the folly of doing good from fuch motives very^ 
plainly appear. I am far from being an enemy to 
praife, or from expreffing that contempt for a good 
character which fome have afFetted. But furely it be- 
comes a man to purchafe every thing as cheap as he 
can ; now, why mould he be at the pains and expence 
of being, good in reality, when he may fo certainly 
obtain all the applaufe he aims at, merely by pretend- 
ing to be fo ? 

An inftance of this I give you in myfelf, who, with- 
out having ever done a fingle good action, have uni-' 
verfally a good character 5 and this I have acquired by 
only taking upon me the trouble of fupporting one 
conftant feries of hypocrify all my days. * 

Axylus, on the contrary, for want of undergoing 
this trouble, hath miffed the praifes he de(erv&3. 
While he carelefsly doth a hundred good adlionsi 
without being at the pains of difplaying them, they 
are all overlooked by the world ; nay, often by my 
means (for I am always watchful on fuch occafions) his 
moft difinterefted benevolence is fecn in a difadvan-^ 
tageous light ; and his goodnefs, inftead of being 
commended, turns to his difhonour. 

An example of this I faw, the other day, when 
you publifhed his laft letter, where all that is faid of 
an unhappy woman, drawn in to be guilty of* the 
higheft degree of wickednefs, by the moft wicked and 
profligate of men, I am convinced flowed immediately* 
from that compaflion which is the conftant energy of 
thefe good hearts. Now, fir, even this I turned 
againft him. I reprefented it as a barbarous attempt 
to revile the character of a man before he had under- 
gone his trial ; and, can you believe it ? fuch is the 

' F 3 naturfc 
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nature of man, I found fome pcrfons who could not, 
o> would not, fee the difference between concluding 
a* perfbn guilty who is in cuftody, and who is to un- 
dergo a legal difquifition into his' crimes, and con- 
cluding one to be guilty of a fact for which he hath' 
fled from juftice, and who, even by the evidence given 
on oath in the folemn trial of another, appears to all 
the world to be guilty. 

But perhaps it may be faid, though the world in 
general do not commend your actions, 1H11 you are 
repaid for them fufficientlv, by having the efteem, 
the love, the gratitude, of thofe to whom they are 
done. To this purpofe, I will tell you a fliort 
ftary. The fad is true, and happened to Mr. Axylus 
himfelf. 

That filly, good man had* done many great fervices 
to a private family. Indeed, the very- bread they eat 
was for a longs time owing to his fooliftl generofity, 
and at length, by his advice and afliftance, this fa- 
mily was brought from a ftate of poverty and diftrefs 
to what might be called affluence' in their condition. 
. I wasr-acquainte'd with the whole fcene, and often pre- 
fer* at it ; and, indeed, it was one* of the pleafanteff 
I ever faw : for while the good man was rejoicing in 
his own goodnefs, and feeding his foolifh" vanity with 
Fond conceits of the grateful returns which were made 
to him in the bofoms of the obliged, they on the other 
fide were continually laughing at his folly amongf! 
themfelves, and flattering their own ingenuity with 
their- conftant impoiitions on his good nature, and as- 
cribing every thing which they obtained of him, to 
their own fuperior cunning and power of over-reach- 
ing him. 

When I had enjoyed this fcene till I was weary of 
it, I was refoived to work myfelf another fatisfaction 
out of it, by tormenting the man I hate. I accord- 
ingly communicated the fecret to Axylus^ and gave 
him almoft demonftration of the truth of what I told 
him. fie anfwered, with a fmile, he hoped I was 
"miftaken ; but if not, he was anfwerable for the means 
,only> and not for the end 3 and the very fame' day did 
a new favour to' one of the family. 

IwiU 
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I* will conclude by telling ypu> that it was I who 
fcht him the trial of Mifs Blandy to vex him, and I 
hope you will print this letter that he may have the 
plague of gueffing at . me, for I am fure he will guefs 
wrong; and perhaps may fix on one of his beft friends y 
which will be doing him a very great injury, and will 
con&^ft€ndy give great pleafure to, 

Sir, your*s t 

I A G O. 

I cannot difmifs this letter without obferving, that 
if there be really fuch a perfon as this writer defcribes 
himfelf, the pofieffion of his own bad mind is ft worfe 
curfe to him, than he Mmfelf will ever b* able to 
inflia on the happy Axylut. 


Numb. 23. Saturday, March 2.1. 

' El« BetnXMvq, y Qonu Kfo*s *«« «fw^ 

r HOHER^ 

— — — Here is not allow'd, 
Tbafworft of tyrants, an* ufurping crowd. 
To one fole monarch Jove commits the /way ; 
' His are the law, and him let all obey. Pope. 

THOUGH of the three forms of government 
acknowledged in the fchools, all have been 
very warmly oppofed, and as warmly defended ; yet, 
in this point, the different advocates will, I believe, 
very readily agree, that there is not one of the three 
which is not greatly to be preferred to a total anarchy ; 
•a ftate in which there is no fubordination, no lawful 
power,, and no fettled government ; but where every 
matt is at liberty to afeia whatever manner it pleafeth 

him bdL K 
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As this is in reality a moft deplorable ftate, t have 
long lamented, with great anguilh of heart, that it id 
at prefent the cafe of a very large body of people in 
this kingdom ; an aflertion which, as it may fnrprize " 
moft of my readers, I will make hafte to explain, by 
declaring that! mean the fraternity of the quill, that 
body of men to whom the public aftign the name of 
authors. 

However abfurd politicians may have been pleafed 
to reprefent the impeiium in imperio, it will here, I 
doubt not, be found, on a drift examination, to J)e 
extremely neceflary ; the commonwealth of litera-. 
ture being indeed totally diftindT from the greater 
common- wealth, and no more dependant upon it than 
the kingdom of England is on that of France. Of 
this our legiflature feems to have been at all times 
fenfible, as they have never attempted any provifion 
for the regulation or correction of this body . In one* 
inftance, itistrue, there are (I fl^ould rather, I believe, 
fay there were) fome laws to reftrain them : for wri- 
ters, if I am not miftaken, . have been formerly pu- 
nched for blafphemy againft God, and libels againft 
the government ; nay, I have been told, that to 
(lander the reputation of private, perfons, .was once 
thdught unlawful here as well as among the Romans, 
who, as Horace tells us, had. a fevere law for this 
purpofe. . ''"..„. 

In promulging thefe laws (whatever'may be the rea- 
fon of fuifering them to grow obfolete) the ftate feems 
to have a&ed very wifely ; as fuch kind of writings 
are really of moft .mifchievous confequence to the 
public ; but alas ! there are many abirfes, many hor- 
rid evils, daily fpringing up in the commonwealth.of 
literature, which appear to aftecl only that common* 
wealth, at leaft immediately, of which none of the 
political legiflators have ever taken any notice ; nor 
hath any civil court of judicature ever pretended to 
any cognizance of them. Nonfenfe and dullnefs are 
no crimes in foro cwiH : no man can be queftioned 
for bad verfes in Weftminfter-Hall ; and amongft the 
many indictments for battery, not one can. be pro^ 

duced 
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duced for breaking poor Prifcian's head, though it i/ 
done almoft every day. * 

But though immediately, as I have faid, thefe eviltf- 
do not affect the greater commonwealth ; yet as they : 
tend to the utter ruin of the leffer, fo they* have a ro«^ 
mote evil confequence, even on the Hate itfelf ; which? 
feems, by having left them unprovided for, to have' 
remitted them, for the fake of convenience, to the' 
government of laws, and to the fuperintendence of 
magiftrates of this leffer commonwealth ; and never* 
to have forefeen or fufpefted that dreadful ftate of 
anarchy, which at prefent prevails in this leffer em- 
pire ; an empire which hath formerly made fo great a? 
figure in this kingdom, and that indeed almoft within' 
our own memories. 

It may appear ft ranges that none of our EnglinV 
fciftorians have fpoken clearly and diftin&ly of thi* 
leffer empire ; but this may be well accounted for 4 ,* 
when we confider that all thefe hiftories have beeftf 
written by two forts of perfons ; that is to fay, either 
politicians or lawyers. Now the former of thefe have? 
had their imaginations fo entirely filled with the af- 
fairs of the greater empire, that it is no wonder the 
bufinefs of the leffer fhould have totally efcaped their* 
obfervation. And as to the lawyers, they are well 
known to have been very little acquainted with the* 
commonwealth of literature, and to have always acted 
and written in defiance to its laws. 

From thefe reafons, it is very difficult to fix, with 
certainty, the exact period when this commonwealth: 
firft began among us. Indeed, if the originals of all 
the greater empires upon earth, and even, of our owri,* 
be wrapped in fuch obfcurity that they elude -the en- 
quiries of the . moft diligent fifters of antiquity, we? 
cannot be furprifed that this fate mould attend bur 
little empire, oppofed as it hath been by the peat 
of the lawyer, overlooked by the eye of the hiftorian,' 
and never' once.fmelt after by the nofe of the anti-. 
quarian. :•" 

In the earlieft ages, the literary ftate feems to have 
been an ecclefiaftical democracy : for the clergy arej 

F 5 ... then 
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then faid to have had all the learning among them $ 
a**d the gfcarr^erencepaidat that tune to it by the 
laky* appears from hence, that whoever could prove* 
in a covrt of juitice that he belonged to this ftate, 
ty only reading a Jingle vet{e in the Teftament, was 
veiled with the higheft privileges, and might do almoft 
'what he.pleafed; even commit murder with impu- 
nity* And this privilege was called the benefit of 
the clergy^ 

'. This commonwealth* however, can fcarce be faid 
to have been in any flourishing flate of old time, even 
among the clergy themfelves ; inafmuch as we are told> 
that a rector of a parifh, going to law with his parifh- 
ioners about paving the church, quoted this authority 
fifom St'. Peter, Paveant llli y - mom pwveam ego. Which 
he conilrued thus : " They are to pave the church, 
*' and not I." And this by a judge, who was like- 
Wife an ecclefiaftic, was allowed to oe very good law. 

The nobility had clearly no antient connexion with 
this commonwealth x nor would fubmit to be bound 
by any of its laws; witnefs that provision in an old 
act of parliament ; " that a nobleman (hall be enti- 
** tied to the benefit of his clergy (the privilege above- 

V mentioned), even though he cannot read." Nay, 
ths whole body of the laity, though they gave fuch 
honours to this commonwealth, appear to have been 
very few of them under its jurifdiction ; as appears 
by a law cited by judge Rolls in his Abridgement, 
with the reafon which he gives for it : " The com- 

V mand of the IherifF,. fays this writer, to his officer 
*,' by word of mouth, and without writing, is good ; 
4f for it may be, that neither the fheriff nor his officer 
4 * can write or read." 

. But not to dwell on thefe obfeure times, when Co 
Yery little authentic can be found concerning this 
commonwealth, let us come at once to the days of 
Henry the Eighth, when no lefs a revolution happened 
in the lefler than in the greater empire : for the lite- 
rary government became abfolute, together with the 
political, in the hands of one and the fame monarch ; 
who was himfelf a writer, and dictated not only law 

but 
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huVoommon fenfe too, to all his people ; differing no 
oae t©> write or fpeak but according to his own will 
and plftafure. 

After thinking's demife, the literary commonwealth 
was again-feperated from the political ; for I do not 
find that his fucceflbr on the greater throne fucceeded 
him likewife in the lefler. Nor did either of the two 
queens* a» I can learn, pretend to any authority in 
this Empire, in which the falique law hath univerfally 
prevailed ; for though there have been Ibme confider- 
aMtf fubfe&s of the female fex in the literary com- 
monwealth, I never remember to have read of a 
queen. 

" It is not eafy to fay, with any great exaftnefs, what . 
form of government was preferved in this common- 
wealth during the reign of Edward VI. Queen Mary,. 
and Queen Elizabeth; for though there were fome 
great men in thofe times, none of them feemed to 
nave affected the throne of wit : nay, Shakefpeare, 
who flonriihed in the latter end of the laft reign, and. 
who feemed fo juftly qualified to enjoy this crown,, 
never thought of challenging it. 

In the reign of James I. the literary government 
was an ariftocracy ; for I do not chufe to give it 
the evil name of oligarchy, though it confifled only 
of four; namely, mailer William Shakefpeare, matter 
Benjamin Johnfon, mailer John Fletcher, and mailer ' 
Erancis Beaumont. This quadrumvirate, as they in- 
troduced a new form of government, thought proper, „ 
according to Machiavel's advice, to introduce new 
names ; they therefore called themfelvcs the <wits, a 
oame which hath been afFe&ed lince by the reigning 
flionarchs in this empire. 

The laft of this quadrumvirate enjoyed the govern- 
ment alone during his life ; after which the troubles,, 
that fliortly after, enfued, involved this lelfer common- 
wealth in all the confulion and ruin of the greater ;,' 
aor can any thing be found of it with fufficient cer- 
tainty,, till the wits in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, after many ftruggles among themfelves for fu- 
perioriry, at laft agreed to elect John Dry den to be 
their king* 

16 This 
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This king John had a very long reign, though a*. 
very unquiet one ; for there were feveral pretenders 
to the throne of wit in his time, who formed very 
conliderable parties againft him, and gave him great 
uneafinefs, of which his fucceffor hath made mention ' 
in the following lines : 

• Pride, folly, malice, againft Dryden rofe , • 

* In various fhapes, of paribus, critics, beaus.* 

Befides which, his finances were in fuch diforder, 
that it is affirmed his treafury was more than once en- 
tirely empty. 

He died neverthelefs in a good old age, pofle/Ted 
of the kingdom of wit, and was fucceeded by king- 
Alexander, furnamed Pope. 

This prince enjoyed the crown many years, and is 
thought to have ftretched the prerogative much farther, 
than his predeceflbr : he is faid to have been extremely 
jealous of the affe&tons of his fubje&s, and to have 
employed various fpies, by whom, if he was informed' 
of the leaft fuggeftion againft his tide, he never failed' . 
of branding the accufed perfon with the word dunce 
on his forehead in broad letters ; after which the un- 
happy culprit was obliged to lay down his pen for 
ever ; for no bookfeller would venture to print a word- 
that he wrote. 

He did indeed put a total reftraint on the liberty of 
the prefs : for no perfon durft read. any thing which 
was writ without his licence and approbation ; and 
this licence he granted only to four during his reign, 
namely, to the celebrated I>r. Swift, to the ingenious 
Dr. Young, to Dr. Arbuthnot, and to one Mr. Gay, 
four of his principal courtiers and favourites. 

But without diving any deeper into his chara&ery 
we muft' allow that king Alexander had great merit 
as a writer, and his title to the kingdom of wit was 
better founded at leaft than his enemies have pretended* 

After the demife of king Alexander, the literary 
ftate relapfed again into a democracy, or rather indeed 
into downright anarchy ; of which, as well as of the 
confequences, I (hall treat in a future paper. 

Numb, 
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Numb. 24. Tuesday, March 24. > 

Nimirum fdpere eft abjeBis utile nugis, 

Et tempeftwum pueris concedere ludum, Hor« 

trifling purfuits true tvifdom cafts away ; 
And leaves to* children all their childijh play. 

TH E mind of man is compared by Montaigne 
to a fertile field, which, though it be left en- 
tirely uncultivated, ftill retains all its genial powers ; 
but, inftead of. producing any thing lovely or profit- 
able, fends forth only weeds and wild herbs or vari- 
ous kinds, which ferve to no ufe or emolument what* 
foever. 

The human mind is indeed of too active a nature 
to content itfelf with a ftate of perfeft reft or floth; 
There are few men fuch arrant flocks or Hones as to 
be always fatisfied with idlenefs, or to come up to 
that defcription in Lucretius : - 

Mortua cut 'vita eft propejam vivo, atque <videnti t 
Quifomrio partem major em conterit &vi, 
' Et <vigilans ftertit, 

' St. Paul defcribes thefe men better, when, writ- 
ing to the ThefTalonians, he fays fome of them are 

ftrtih IpyaZpptvoi, ciXKu, 'GTzpiSfycc-fypevoi I " Doing no 

" work, but bufying themfelves in impertinence." 
Or, as the Latin author exprefTes the fame fentiment ; 
Gratis anhelansy mult a agendo nihil agens : " Puffing and 
" fweating to no purpofe ; employed about many 
" things, and doing nothing." 

The original of diveriions is certainly owing to 
this aftive temper : ibr to what purpofe were they cal- 
culated, but, as the very word in our language im- 
plies, to cait off idlenefs ? than which, to the gene- 
rality of mankind, there is * not, I believe, a much 
heavier burthen. 

But 
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But if we look a little deeper into this matter, we 
Jhall find that there is implanted in our nature a great 
love of bufinefs, and an equal abhorrence of idleneft* 
This difeovers itfelf very- early in 1 children ; rnoftof 
whom^ as I have obferved, are never better pleafed 
than when they are employed by theif eiders: 

T*he fame difpofition we may perceive in mea ;. in 
thofe particularly to whom fortune hath- made bufmefs 
unneceflary, and whom nature very plainly appears 
never to have defigned for any. And yet, how com- 
non' is it' to fee thefe men playing- at bufinefs, - if I 
may uie the expreffion, and pk&itng themfelves all 
their lives with the imagination that they are not 
idle! 

From this bufy temper may be derived almonV all 
the works with which great men have obliged the 
world. Hence it was that the great artifetf Nero ar- 
rived at fo great {kill, as hehimtelf tells us he did, in 
muiic ; to which he applied with fuch unwearied in- 
duftry on the ftage, that feveral perfons counterfeited 
death,, in order to be carried out of the theatre from 
hearing him : for it would have been very unfafe for 
the town of Rome to damn his performances. 

If Ddmitian had- not- been of a bufv as well as a, 
cruel temper, he would never have employed fo many 
hours in the ingenious employment of fly-fpitting,, 
which he is fuppofed to have brougnt to s the higheft 
degree of perfection of which the art is capable* 
Hence it is fo many induftrious critics have fpent their 
lives in all fuch reading as was never read, as Mr.. 
Pope hath it ; witnefs the laborious, and all -read Dr^ 
Zachary Grey, who, to compile thofe wonderful notes 
to his Hudibras, muft have ranfacked not only all the. 
ftalls, but all the trunks and bandboxes in the world.. 
Didymus the grammarian was another labourer of 
this kind. Seneca tells us, ' that he writ four thou- 

* fend books ; infome of which he enquires into the 

* country of Homer ; in others, wha was the true: 
' mother of iEneas ; whether Anacreon loved wenph- 

* ing or drinking moft; whether Sappho was- a com- 
4 mon proHitutes' with other fuch learning, with 

which. 
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WilcTi if you had-already fIafrfed<your head, yow ftwdy^ 
ought to be how to get it out again. 

Tiberius, wife as he wto in policy, had • a great in* 
dination to this kind of knowledge. He purfued it, 
feys Suetonius, * uAjue ad ineptias Se derifum, &c to> 
' a- degree of folly and ridicule: for he ufed to afk th* 
''grammarians* of whole company he was. very fond,. 

* fuch kind of queftions as tbefe. Who was the mother 
*"6f Hecuba^ by what name Achilles pail among thai 
'' daughters of Lycoffiedes r What fongs the Syrea*' 

* ufed to fing ? &c.* 

Cardinal Chigi, who was afterwards pope Alexander 
the feventh, was a genius of this kind. He proclaimed a* 
public prize for that learned man who could iirid a Latin 
word for the v*ord Chaize. He likewife fpent feven or 
eight days in (e&rchirig whether Mufca, a fly, cam© 
from Mofco, orMofcofrom Mufca. DeRetz, from> 
' whofe memoirs I have taken this- itory, fays, that he- 
had formerly difcovered that the cardinal was Homme 
de mimtttis ; fbr that the faid cardinal, in a difcourfe 
on the fiudies of his youth, had told De Retz that h$ 
had writ two years with the fame pen* 

I cannot omit the excellent remark of my author* 
though not to my prefent purpofe. * It is true, fays> 
* he, this is but a trifle ; out I have often obferved, 
' that little things afford us truer fymptoms of the di£» 
'pofitions of men * than great ones,' 

What, but the utmdfl impatience of idleness, could 
prompt men to employ great pains and trouble, and 
txpence too, in making large collections of butterflies, 
pebbles, and fuch other wonderful productions ; while 
others from the fame impatience have been no Jefa 
bufy in hunting after monfters of every kind, as if 
they were at enmity with nature, and deiirous of ex-» 
pofing all her errors. 

The Greeks have a word for this indufhy. They 
call it Ksyoo-ov&a ; and oftner YltfowrfQeyp*™** Nei* 
ther of which words I can tranflate without a peri* 
phrafis. By both is meant a vain curiofity and dili* 
gence in trifles. ' 

Imake no doubt that the fame induftry would of* 
ten make a man of a moderate capacity a very com* 

petent 
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patent mafter of Tome notable fcienCe, which hath made, 
him a proficient in .fome contemptible art, or rather. 
knack. The dexterous juggler might have made a com- 
plete mechanic.The fame labour, and perhaps the genius, , 
Which brings a man to a perfe&ion at the game of chefs, 
would make a great proficiency in the mathematics. 
Many a beau might have been a. fcholar, if he had. 
conful ted books with the fame attention with which 
he hath confulted a looking-glafs ; and many a fox- 
hunter might to his great honour have purfued the 
enemiesr<)f his country with lefs labour and with lefs 
danger than he hath encountered in the purfuit of 
foxes. 

I am almoft inclined~to think, that if a complete 
hiltory could be compiled of the eminent works of 
die KE>o<T7ra3b*, the triflers, it would manifeflly appear, 
that more labour and pains, more time (I had al- 
moft faid more genius), have been employed in the 
fervice of folly, than have been employed by the great- 
eft men in inventing and perfecting the mofl erudite 
a-nd confummate works of art or wi&om. 

I will conclude this paper with a paifage from the 
•xcellent and truly learned Dr. Barrow, which gives 
a very ferious, but juft turn to this fubject. 
« * Aliud agere, to be impertinently bufy, doing that 

* which conduceth to no good purpofe, is in fome re- 
', fpect worfe than to do nothing, or to forbear all 

* action : for it is a pofitive abufe of our faculties, and 

* trifling with' God's gifts ; it is throwing awayla- 

* hour and care, things valuable in themfelves ; it is 

* often running out of the way, which is wbrfe than 

* Handing ftill ; it is a debating our reafon, and declin- 
' ing from our manhood ; nothing being more foolifh 

* or childifti, than to be follicitous and ferious about 
' trifles; for who are more bufy ar\d active than child- 

* ren ? Who are fuller of thoughts and deftgns, or 

* more eager in profecution of them than they ? But, 
4 all is about ridiculous toys, the fhadows of buji- 

* nefs, fuggefted to them by api/h curioflty and imi- 

* tation. Of fuch induftry we may underftand that 
4 of the preacher,' " The labour of 'the foolifli weari- 
*< eth every one of them ;" for that a man foon will be 
: ' weary 
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' weary of that labour which yieldeth. no profit or be" 
' nencal return.' 


Numb. 33. Saturday, April 23. 

Odl profanum <vu!gus. Hon. 

» » 
/ bate profane rafcals. 

Sir, 

IN this very learned and enlightened age, in which, 
authors are almoft as numerous as bookfellers, I* 
doubt not but your correfpondents furnifh you with a 
fuf&cient quantity of waite paper. I perhaps may add to 
the heap ; for as men do not always know the motive 
of their own a&ions, I may poffibly be induced by the! 
fame fort of vanity as other puny authors have been, 
to defire to be in print. But I am very well fatisfied 
with you for my judge ; and if you mould not think 
proper to take any notice of the hint I have here fent 
you, I fhall conclude that I am an impertinent corre-- 
fpondent, but that you are a judicious and impartial 
critic. In my own defence, however, I mud fay that 
I am neyer better pleafed than when I fee extraordinary 
abilities employed in the fupport of His honour and 
religion, who has fo bountifully beftowed them. It 
is for this reafon that I wifh you would take fome no- 
tice of the character, or rather ftory, here fent you. In 
my travels weftward laft fummer, I lay at in inn in 
Somerfetfhire, remarkable for its pleafant fituation 
and the obliging behaviour of the landlord, who, 
though a downright ruftic, had an awkward fort of 
politenefs, arifingfrom his good nature, that was very 
pleafing, and, if I may be allowed the expreffion, was 
a fort of good-breeding undreft. As I intended to 
make a pretty long journey the next day, I rofe time 
enough to behold that glorious luminary the fun fet 
out on his courfe, which, by the bye, is one of the 
fined fights the eye can . behold ; and as it is a thing 

feldom 
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fddom feen by people of fafhion, unlefs it be at the 
theatre at Covent-Garden, I could not help laying 
ibme ftrefs ' upon it here. The kitchen in this inn 
was a very pleafant room ; I therefore called for fom£ 
tea, fat me in the window that I might enjoy the pro- 
fpecl which the country afforded, and a more beauti- 
ful one is not in the power of imagination to frame. 
This houfe was fituated on the too of a hill ; and for 
two miles below it meadows, enlivened with variety 
of cattle, and adorned with a greater variety of flow- 
ers, firfk caught my fight. At the bottom of this vale 
ran a river, which feemed to promife coolnefs and re- 
frefhment to the thirfty cattle. The eye was next 
prefented with fields of corn, that made a kind of an 
afcent, which was terminated by a wood, at the top 
of which appealed a verdant hill, fituate as it were in 
the clouds, where the fun wasjuft arrived, and peep- 
ing o'er the fummit, which was at this time covered 
with dew, gilded it over with his rays, and terminated 
my view in the moft agreeable manner in the world. 
In a word,, the elegant mnplicity of every object round 
me filled my heart with fuck gratitude, and fur- 
nifhed my mind with fuch pleating meditations, a* 
made me thank Heaven Iwas born. But this Hate 
of joyous tranquillity was not of long duration : I had 
fcarce begun my breakfaft, when my ears were fa- 
luted with a genteel whittle, and the npife of a pair 
of flippers defcending the ftair-cafe ; and foon after 
I beheld a contrail to my former profpeft, being a 
very beauifh gentleman, with a' huge laced hat on as 
big as Piftol'sin the play; a wig fomewhat difheveledV 
and a face which at' once gave you a pe/fett idea of 
e'mptinefs, atfurance, and intemperance. His eyes, 
Which before Were fcarce open, he fixt on me with a 
ftare which teftified furprife, and his coat was imme- 
diately thrown open, to difplay a very haudfome fe* 
cond-hahdgold-laced waiftcpat. In one hand, he had 
a pair- of faddle-bags, and' in the other a hanger of 
mighty fiiei both of which, with a graceful G-* 
d— mri you, he placed upon a chair; Then advanc- 
ing towards the landloraj who was Handing by me; 
fecfaid, cr By G—t landlord, your wine is damnable 

" ftrongJ! 
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«' ftrong." " I don't know, replied the landlord; 
"it is generally reckoned pretty good, for I have it 
*f ill from London." " Pray, who is your wine- 
" merchant? fays the man of importance. " " A 
" very great man, fays the landlord, in his way ; 
" perhaps you may know him, fir, his nameisKirby.'* 
'? Ah, what honeft Tom; he and I have cracked 
€S many a bottle of claret together ; he is one of the 
" moil confiderable merchants in the city ; the dog* 
" isheliim poor, damnable poor, forldon't fuppofe; 
" he is worth a farthing more than a hundred thou-' 
fand pound ; only a plumb, that's all ; he is to be 
our lord-mayor netft year." " I afk pardon, fir, that 
is not the man, for our Mr. Kirby's name is not 
Thomas, but Richard." "Ay, fays the gentleman* 
"that's his brother; they are partners together ." 
•f I believe, fays the landlord, you are out, fir, fo# 
? that gentleman has no Brother." "D— »mn yournon- 
" fenfe, with you and your outs, fays the beau, as if 
" I fhould not know better than you country puts ; 
" I who have lived in London all my life-time.'* 
V I afk a-thoufand pardons, fays the landlord ; I hope 
41 no offence, fir." *' No, no, cries the other, w* 
" gentlemen know how to make allowance for Vpur 
" country-breeding." Then flopping to the kitcnen* 
door, with an audible voice he called theoftler, and 
in a very graceful accent, faid* " D— mn your blood, 
" you cock-ey'd fon of a bitch, bring me my boots : 
" did not you hear me call ?" Then turning to the 
landlord, faid, " Faith, that Mr* What-de-callum* 
" theexcifeman, is a datnn?d jolly fellow." ** Yes* 
" fir, fays the landlord, he is a merryifh fort of a 
11 man." But, fays the gentleman, as for that fchdol* 
" matter, he is the queereft bitch 1 ever faw;, he 
" looks as if he could not fav boh to a goofe." " I 
" don't know, fir, fays the landlord* he is reckoned 
" to be a defperate good fcollard about us, and the 
u gentry likes him vaftly, forheuaderftands the mea* 
t€ furement of land and timber, = knows how te 
" make dials, and fuch things*; and for cyphering* 
" few can out-do'en." " Ay; fays the gentleman; 
" htdoes look like a cypher indeed) for he did not 
?' (peak; three words all laft night." The oftler now 
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Produced the boots, which the gentleman taking in 
is hand, and having placed himfelf in the chair, ad- 
drefled in the following fpeech. " My good friends, 
Mr. Boots, I tell you plainly that* if you plague me 
fo damnably as you did yefterday morning, by G— 
I'll commit you to the flames ; ftamp my vitals, as 
my Lord Huntington fays in the play :" He then 
looked full in my face, and afeed the landlord if he 
had ever been at Drury-Lane play-houfe ; which he 
anfvered in the negative. ** What* fays he, did 
*' you never hear talk of Mr. Garrick and King' 
" Richard ?" " No, nr, fays the landlord." " By 
?« G — , fays the gentleman, he is the clevereft fellow 
" in England;" he then fpouted- a fpeech out of 
King Richard, which begins, " Give me an horfe, &o* 
" There, fays he, that, that isjuft like Mr. Gai-rick." 
Having pleafed himfelf vaftly with this performance, 
he (hook the landlord by the hand with great good 
humour, and (aid, " By G — , you feem to be an honeft 
44 fellow, and good blood 5 if you'll come and fee 
" me in London, Til give you your (kin full of wine, 
** and treat you with a play and a whore every night 
44 you Hay. I'll (hew you how it is to live, my boy. 
•«' But here, bring me fome paper, my girl ; come, 
44 lets have one of your love-letters, to air my boots." 
Upon which, the landlord prefented him with a piece 
©fan old news-paper, " D — n you, fays the gent. 
V this is not half enough, haveycfti never a Bible or 
Common-prayer-book in the houfe ? v Half a dozen 
chapters of Genefis, with a few prayers, make an 
excellent (ire in a pair of boots." " Oh ! Lord 
forgive you, fays the landlord, fure you would not 
4t burn fuch books as thofe." " No ! cries the'fpark, 
*' where was you born ? go into a (hop of London , 
" ' and- buy fome butter, or a quartern of tea, and 
* l then you'll fee what ufe is made of thefe books." 
**• Ay, fays the landlord, we have a faying here in 
*' our country, that 'tis as fure as the devil is in Lon- 
*' don, andifhewasnot there, they could not be fo 
*' wicked as they be." Here a country-fellow, who 
had been (landing up in one corner of the kitchen, eat- 
ing of cold bacon and beans, and who, I obferved, 

trembled 
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trembled at every oath this fpark fwore, took his difh 
and pot, and marched out of the kitchen, fearing, as 
I afterwards learnt, that the houfe would fall down 
about his ears, for he was fure, he {aid, "that man 
" in the gold laceii-hat was the devil." The young 
fpark, having now difplayed all his wit and humour, 
Wid exerted his talents to the utmoft, thought he had 
fufficiently recommended himfelf to my favour, 'and 
convinced nie he was a gentleman. He therefore 
with an' air addreffed himfelf to me, and afkcd me,' 
which way I was travelling ? To which I gave him no; 
anrWer. He than exalted his voice ; but at my con- 
tinuing fi lent, he afked the landlord if I was deaf? 
Upon which, the landlord told him he did ndt believe 
the gentleman was dunch, for that he talked very well 
jufi: nbw. The man of wit whifpered in the landlord's 
ear, and faid, *I fuppofe he is. either a parfon or a fool.* 
He then drank 'a dram, obferving that a man fhould 
not cool too fail ; paid fix-pence more than his reckon*- 
ine ? called for his horfe, gave the oftler a milling, and 
galloped out of the inn, thoroughly fati§fied that we 
all agreed with him in thinking him a clever fellow, 
and a man of great importance. The landlord fmil- 
ing, took up his money, and faid. he was a comical 
gentleman, but that it was a thoufand pities he fwore 
To much ; if it was not for that, he was a very good 
cuftomer, and as generous as a prince, for that the 
night before, he had treated every body in the houfe. 
I then afkedhim, if he knew that comical gentleman 
as he called him ? No really, fir, faid the landlord, 
though a gentleman was faying laft night, that he 
was a fort of rider, or rideout, to a linen-draper at 
London. This, Mr. Cenfor, I have fmce found to 
be true ; for having occasion to buy fome cloth, I went 
laft week into a linen-draper's fhop, in which I found 
a young fellow, whofe decent behaviour and plain 
drefs mewed he was a tradefman. Upon looking 
full in his face, I thought I had feen it before ; nor 
was it long before I recollected where it was, and that 
this was the fame beau I had met with in Somerfet- 
ihire. The difference in the fame man in London 
where he was -known, and in the country where he 

was 
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was a fbran^er, was beyond expreffion; and, was 

it not impertinent to make obfervations to you, I could 

inlarge upon this fort of behaviour ; for I am firmly 

of opinion, that there is neither foirit nor good fenfe 

in oaths, nor any wit or humour in blafphemy. But 

as vulgar errors require an abler pen than mine to cor- 

red them, I wall leave that talk to you, andam f 

Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

R. S. 


Numb. 34. Tuesday, April 28. 

Natio comada eft. Juvenal* 

Wewre a -nation of players. 

IT is the advice of Solomon, to train up a child in 
the way he fhall go ; and this, in the opinion of 
tjuintilian, can never be undertaken too early. He 
indeed begins his Inftitution even with the very 
aurfe. 

The wife man here very plainly fuppofes a previous 
'determination in the parent in what way he intends his 
child fhall go : for without having fixed this with cer- 
tainty, it will be impoffible for any man to fulfil the 
precept. 

Now all the ways of life, in which, in this coun- 
try, men walk themfelves, and in which they fo ma- 
nifeftly intend to train their children, feem to me, to 
l>e reducible to two ; viz. the way of {pending an 
^ftate, and the way of getting one. Thefe may in- 
deed, in thisfenfe, be called the two great high roads 
in this kingdom. 

As to the former, it is much the lefs beaten and 
•frequented track, as it requires a certain viaticum, 
obvious to the reader, which is not in the pofleffiort 
of every one ; in this way, therefore the eldeft fons 
of great families, and heirs of great eftates, can only 
be trained. , The methods of training here, are no 

I more 
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tsore than twofold, both very cafy and appofite ; it 

is therefore no wonder that they are* both purfued with 

very little deviation by almoft every parent. The 

one, which is univerfally pra&sfed in the country, 

contains very few rules, and thefe -extremely fimple; 

i iuoh as drinking, racing, cock-fighting, hunting, 

[ with other rural exercifes. The other, which is pro- 

I per to the town, and indeed to the higher people, is 

lomewhat more complex. This includes dancing, 

fencing, whoring, gaming, travelling, drefling, French 

connoifleurihip, and perhaps two or three other lefs 

material articles. 

But thcgreat and difficult point is that of Uaining 
youth in the other great road, namely, in the way to 
get an eftate. Here, as in our journey over vaft and 
wide plains, the many different tracks are apt to beget 
incertainty and confunon, and we are often extremely 
puzzled which of thefe to chufe for ourfelves, and 
which to recommend to our children. 

The'moft beaten tracks in this road are thofe.of the 
profeffions, fuch as the church, .the law, the army, &c. 
in fome one of thefe, the younger children of the nobi- 
lity and gentry have ufually been trained, often with 
f very ill fuccefs ; arifing fometimes from a partial opi- 
: nion of the talents of the child, and more often from 
flattering ourfelves with hopes of more intereft with 
the great, than we have really had. 

To all thefe profeffions many things may be ob- 
jected, as we fhall prcfently fee, when we compare 
them with a path in life., which I am about to recom- 
mend to my reader, and which we fhall find clear 
from moft of the objections that may be raifed againft 
any other. 

Without further preface, the way of life which I 
mean to recommend, is that of the ftage, in which, I 
fhall hope, for the future, to fee feveral of our young 
nobility and gentry trained up, and particularly thofe 
of the moft promifing parts. 

In the firft place then, the ftage at prefent promifes 
a much better provifion than any of the profeffions? 
for though perhaps it is true that there are in the 
•dmrch, the law, the ftate, the army, &c fome few 
£Ous which yield the pouenbrs greater profit than is 

to 
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to be acquired on the ftage ; yet thefe bear no propor- 
tion to the infinite numbers who are trained in the fe- 
veral profeffions, and who almoft literally ftarve. The 
income of an adtor of any rank, is from fix to 
twelve hundred a year ; whereas, that of two-thirds 
of the gentlemen of the army is confiderably under 
•one hundred ; the income of nine-tenths of the clergy 
is lefs than fifty pounds a year ; and the profits in the 
law, to ninety-nine in. a hundred, amount not to a 
fingle (hilling. 

And as for thofe few pofts of great emolument, upon 
which we all caft our eyes, as the adventurers in a 
Jottery do on the few great prizes, if we impartially 
examine our own abilities, how few of us mall dare to 
afpire fo high ? whereas, on the ftage, fcarce any abi- 
lities are required, and we fee men, whom nobody 
allows to deferve the name of a&ors, enjoying falaries 
of three, four, and five hundred a year. 

Again, if we confider the great pains and time, the 
head-achs, and the heart-achs, which lead up to the 
top of either the army or the law.; 

Quiftudet opt at urn curfu contingero metam, 
Mult a tulity fecitquepuer : 

this confideration will fufficiently difcourage our at- 
tempts, efpecially when on the other hand we may on 
•the ftage leap all at once into eminence ; and if we 
expeft no more than four or five hundred pound for 
the firft year of our a&ing, our demands will be 
thought modeft. • 

And further, in any of the profeffions, .all our abili- 
ties will be thrown away, and all our time and labour 
loft, unlefs we have other ingredients to recommend 
"us. Unlefs we have fome powerful friend or relation, 
or fome beautiful wife or fifter, we fhall nev^r procure 
an opportunity of (hewing the world what we are ; 
whereas to the ftage no intereft is necefiary to intro- 
duce you. The publifhing the name of a gentleman 
who never adled before*in the play-bills, will fill the 
houfe as furely as if he propofed to get into a bottle, 

and 
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and no manager is afhamed of putting you at hrA into 

any of his principal parts. 

And rAve view this m the light of ambition, the 

Itage will have no lefs advantage over the profeffions 
To perfonate a great chara&er three hours in the 
twenty-four, is a matter of more coafequence than it 
is generally efteemed. The world kfelf is commonly 
called a ftage ; and, in the eye of the greateft philo- 
fophers, the actions in both appear to be equally reaL 
and of equal confequence. Where then is the miahtv 
difference between perfecting a «ea t m2in on * th ; 
great theatre, or on the lefs 1 In both cafes we often 
aflume that character «*hen it doth not really belong- 
to us ; and a very indiherent player acls it fometimes 
better than Jus Right honourable brother, and with 
ten thoufand times the applaufe. 

It was not therefore without reafon that our worthy 
Laureat, in the excellent apology for his life, gave 
thanks to providence that he did not in his youth be- 
take himfelf either to the gown or the fword. Wife 
indeed, as well as happy was his choke, as many of 
his contemporaries, whofe ill flars led them to the 
way of thofe profeffions, had the queftioa been put to 
them on their death bed, muft have acknowledged. 
How many of thefe his cotemporaries, who have pro^ 
feifed the laws or religion of their country; how many 
others, who have fought its battles, after an obfeure 
and wretched life of want and mifery, have bequeathed 
their families to the flails and the ftreets ? 

That the reverfe hath been the fate of this gentle- 
man, I need not mention, and am pleaied to think 
And yet in the days of his a&ing, nothing Kke to the 

ffi n i iT°r ^ mC ? Was S iven °* the *«*• Mrs. 
Oldfield herfelf (as I have been informed) had not 

Jialf the theatrical income of our prefent principal ac~ 
treffes. To what greater height it may rife, I know 
not ; but from the prefent flourishing condition of the 
ltage, and from the proportionable decline of the 
learned profeffions, I think it may be prophefied, that 
it will be as common hereafter to fay, that fuch a par 
ticulareftatewasgotby the ftage, as it was formerly 
to fee great hoafcs rife by the law. 
- Voi. Xtf." G NuMB . 
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Numb. 35. Saturday, May 2. 

'AiroAotlo wpwr&* ai/rog 

*0 to* afyvfov ^Xvo~a^, 

A»a t3toi> ax a&X^of, 

A*a tSto* « Tox*;«f * 

IIoAf/AOi, f ovoi &' oh5toj». AnACREON. 

[See the .translation afterwards.] 
T O 
Sir Alexander Drawcansir, 

Bedlam* April 1,-1752* 
SIR, 

I Make no aueftion but, before you have read half 
half through my letter, you will be furprifed at its 
being dated as above ; and may perhaps agree with 
the conclufion which I have made long ago, that this 
place is fet apart by the Engliih for the confinement 
of all thofe who have more fenfe than the reft of their 
countrymen. 

However that be, I ihall begin by telling you very 
bluntly, that, if you really intend to bring about any 
reformation in this kingdom, you will certainly mifs 
your end, and for this fimple reafon, becaufe you are 
abfolutely miftaken in the means. 

Phyficians affirm, that before any vicious habits 
can be repaired in the natural constitution, it is ne- 
cefTary to know and to remove their caufe. The feme 
• holds true in the political. Without this in both in- 
ftances we may poffibly patch up and palliate, but 
never can effectually cure. 

Now, fir, give me leave to fay, you do not appear 

to me to have in the leaft guefTed at the true fource of 

'ardour political evils ; neither do you feem to be in 

any iikt lihood of ever acquiring even a giimpfe of any 

fuch 
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fuch knowledge. It is no wonder therefore, that, in- 
it'ad of purfuing the true method of cure, you (hould 
more than once, in the courfe of your lucubrations, 
have thrown out hints which would actually tend to 
heighten the difeafe. 

Know then, fir, that it is I alone who have pene- 
trated to the very bottom of all the evil. With infi- 
nite pains and ftudy I have difcovered the certain caufe 
of all that national corruption, luxury, and immora- 
lity, which have polluted our morals ; and of confe- 
quence it is I alone who am capable of prefcribing the 
core. 

But when I lay this fble claim to fuch difcovery, I 
would be underftood to have reipedfc only to the mo- 
derns. To the philofophers among the antients, and 
to fome of their poets, I am well apprifed that this 
invaluable fecret was well known, as I could prove by 
pumberlefs quotations. It occurs indeed fo very often 
in their works, that I am not a little furprifed how it 
came to efcape the obfervation of a gentleman who 
feems to have been fo converfant with thofe illulirious 
lamps of real knowledge and learning. 

Without further preface then, what is the true 
fountain of that complication of political difeafes 
which infefls this nation, but money ? Money! which, 
fts the Greek poet fays in my motto, " may he perifti 
" that firft invented ; for this it is which deflroys the 
" relation of brother and of parent, and which intro- 
" duces wars and every kind of blood-ihed into the 
" world." 

If this be granted, as it furely mull, where is the 
remedy ? Is it not, to remove the fatal caufe, by extir- 
pating this poifonous metal, this Pandora's box, out of 
the nation ? 

But though the advantages arising from this aboli- 
tion, are* in my opinion, extremely felf-evident ; yet 
as they may poffibly not (hike with equal force upon 
the minds of others, fince no man hath in my memory 
given the leaft obfcure hint of fuch a project, I mall 
mention fome few of the greateit ; and, to avoid a 
common-place of thofe authors I have above menti- 
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oncd, I (hall confine myfeif to fuch inftances as par- 
ticularly affect this country. 

Firft then, it would effectually put an end to all 
that corruption which every nan almoft complains of, 
and of which every man almoft partakes ; for by thefe 
means thofe contentions which have begun and con- 
tinued this corruption, and which always will conti- 
nue it, will immediately fubfide. The ftruggle will 
be then, not who fliall ferve their country in great 
-and difficult pofts and employments ; but who fliall 
.be excufed from fervmg it ; and the people being left 
to themfelves, will always fix upon the moll capable, 
who, by the fundamental laws, of our constitution, 
will be compelled to enter into their fervice. Thus a 
certain method called ele&ion, which is of very An- 
gular ufe in a nation of freedom, will be again re- 
vived ; otherwifcit may poffiWy fink only to a name. 

For though I admit it poffible, that bare ambition 
may incite feme perfons to attempt employments for 
which they are utterly unfit, yet the very powers of 
bribery would be thus taken away, or would be ren- 
dered fo public, that it would then be eafily within 
the power of law to fupprefs it : for no man could 
dift rib ute a herd of cattle, or a flock of foeep in 
private. ' 

Secondly, this method would effectually put a flop 
to luxury, or would reduce it to that which was the 
luxury of our anceftors, and which may more pro- 
perly be catted hofpitaHty. 

Thirdly, it would be of the higheft advantage to 
trade, for it would prevent our dealing any longer 
with thofe bloodfucking nations, who take not our 
own commodities in barter for theirs* This kind of 
tr-affick, I might perhaps be expected to fpeak more 
favourably of, as it fo piainlv tends to remove the evil 
of which I complain, and in procefs of time would 
poffibly effect that excellent purpofe. But I muft ob- 
serve, that,, however advantageous the end may be, 
the means are not fo advifeable ; nay, if we fuller any 
money to remain among us, I think there may begood 
reafons mewed, why we mould retain as much as we 
can. It is often indeed mrfchievous to do that by 

halves, 
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Ealves, whkh k would be highly useful to do efft&u-- 
ally : lor this muft certainly be allowed, that, while 
money is permitted to be the representative of all 
dungs, as it is at prefent, none but a nation of idiots 
would conftantly pat it into the hands of their 
enemies. 

Fourthly, it would reftore certain excellent things, - 
fuch as piety, virtue, honour, goodnefs, learning, - 
&c. all which are totally abolished by money, or To 
counterfeited by it, that no one can- tell the true from 
the falfe ; the word Rich indeed is at prefent consi- 
dered, to fignify them all ; but of this enough may 
he found in the old philoiophers and poets, whom I * 
have before mentioned, ' 

Again, how defirous would the lawyers be to put a 
fpeedy end to a fuit, or the phyfical people to a dif- 
eafe, if once my fcheme mould take place? It may be 
faid indeed, that they would then carry away men's 
goods and chattels, as they do now from thofe who - 
have no money ; but I anrwer, that this is done in 
order to convert them into money ; for otherwife, they 
would hardly admit the ragged and loufy bed of a 
poor wretch into their houfes. 

For the fame reafon my fcheme would efFe&ually 
put an end to all robberies j a matter which feems fo 
much to puzzle the legiflature : for though our goods 
are fomettmes ftolen as well as our money, yet the for- 
mer are only taken in order to convert them into the 
latter. It is not the ufe, but the value of a watch, 
fnuff-box, or ring, that is considered by the robber, 
who always thinks with Hudibras, 

* What is the worth of any tiling, 
« But fo much money as 'twill bring ?' 

I (hall add but one particular more ; whkh is, that 
tty fcheme would .moft certainly provide for the poor, 
and that by an infallible (perhaps the only infallible) 
method, by removing the rich. Where there tie no 
rich, there will of confequence be found no poor i for 
providence hath in a wonderful manner provided ia 
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every country, a plentiful fubiiftence for all its inha- 
bitants ; and where none abound, none can want. 

Having long meditated on this excellent fcheme, 
fo long that, if you will believe fome people, I hare 
cracked my brain, I was refolved to acquit myfelf, 
and to mew, by way of example, how fully I was con- 
vinced of the truth of my principles. I therefore con- 
verted an eflate of three hundred pounds a year into 
money; of this, I put a competent fum in my pocket, 
and took my next heir with me upon the Thames, 
where I began to unload my pockets into the water. 
But I had fcarce difcharged three handfuls, before my 
heir feized me, and, with the afliftance of the water- 
man, -conveyed me back to more. I was for a day fe- 
cured in an apartment of my own houfe ; and thence 
ihe next morning, by a confpiracy among my relati- 
ons, brought hither, where I am like to remain, till 
the reft of mankind return to their fenfes. 

I am, S I R, 
Your moil obedient fervant, 

M1SARGURUS. 


Numb. 37. Saturday, May 9. 

Scilicet in <vulgus manent exempla regentutn* 

Claudiak* 

* 

. The creatures will endeavour to ape their betters, 

THERE are many phrafes that cuftom renders 
familiar to our ears, which, when looked into, 
and clofely examined, will appear extremely ftrange, 
and of which it muft greatly puzzle a very learned 
ctymologift to account for the original. 

Of this fort is the term, People of fajhion ; an ex- 
preflion of fuch very common ufe, and fo univerfally 
underftood, that it is entirely needlefs to fet down here 
what is meant by it : but how it firft acquired its pre- 
fent meaning, and became a title of honour and dif- 

tindlion; 
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tin&on, is a point, I apprehend, of no fmall diffi- 
culty to determine. 

I have on this occafion confulted feveral of my 
friends, who are well (killed in etymology. One of 
thefe traces the word Fafhion through the French lan- 
guage up to the Latin. He brings it from the verb 
facioy which, among other things, fignifies to do. 
Hence he fuppofeS people of fafhion ; according to the 
old derivation of lucus a non lucendo> to be fpoken of 
thofe who do nothing. But this is too general, and 
would include all the beggars in the nation. 

Another carries the original no farther than the French 
word fafon, which is often ufed to fignify affectation. 
This Ukewife will extend too far, and will compre- 
hend attorney's clerks, apprentices, milliners, man* 
tuamakers, and an infinite number of the lower 
people. 

A third will bring Fafhion from $00-1* • This in the 
genitive plural makes Qounm, which m Englifh is the 
vtry word. According to him, by people of fafhion, 
are meant people whofe efTence confifteth in appear- 
ances, and who, while they feem to be fomething, 
are really nothing. 

But though I am well apprifed that much may be 
faid to fupport this derivation, there is a fourth opi- 
nion, which, to {peak in the proper language, hath 
yet a more fmiling afpeft. This fuppofes the word 
Fafhion to be a corruption from Fafcination, and that 
thefe people were formerly believed by the vulgar to 
be a kind of conjurers, and to po fiefs a fpecies of the 
black art. 

In fupport of this opinion, my friend urges the ule 
which thefe people have always made of the word Cir- 
cle, and the pretence to be enclofed in a certain cir- 
cle, like fo many conjurers, and by fuch means to 
keep the vulgar at a diftance from them. 

To this purpofe likewife he quotes the phrafes, * a 
' polite circle, the circle of one's acquaintance, people 
' that live within a certain circle,* and many others. 
From all which he infers, that in thofe dark and ig- 
norant ages, when conjurers were held in more eftima- 
tion than they are at prefent, the credulous vulgar be- 
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Iievdd thcfe people to be of the number, and confe- 
quently called them people of fafcination, which hatk 
been fince corrupted into people offajhion* 

However whimfical this opinion may feem, or how- 
ever far-fetched the derivation may found to thofe 
who have not much considered the barbarous cor- 
ruption of language, Intuit obferve in it's favour how 
difficult it is by any other method, to account not only 
for that odd phrafe, * people of famion* j but likewHe 
for that circle within which thofe people have always 
affetted to live. 

Even now, when conjurers have been long laughed 
out of the world, the pretence to the circle is never- 
thelefs maintained ; and within the circle the jpeople 
offafcination do actually inM upon living at this day. 

It is moreover extremely pleafant to obferve what 
wonderful care thefe people take to preferve their cir- - 
cle fafe and inviolate, and with how jealous an eye 
they guard againft any intrufion of thofe whom they 
are plea fed to call the vulgar \ who are on the other 
hand as vigilant to watch, and as active to improve, ' 
every opportunity of invading this circle, and break- 
ing into it. 

Within the memory of many now living, the circle 
of the people of fafcination included the whole parifh 
of Covent-Garden, and great part of St. Giles's in 
the fields ; but here the enemy broke in, and the cir- 
cle was prefently contracted to Leicefter-Kields, and 
Golden- Square. Hence the people of fafhion again 
retreated before the foe to Hanover-Square > whence 
they were once more driven to Grovenor-Square, and 
even beyond it, and that with fuch precipitation, that, 
had they not been flopped by the walls of Hyde- 
park, it is more than probable they would by this time 
iave arrived at Keniington. 

In many other instances we may remark the fame 
flight of thefe people, and the fame purfuit of their 
enemies. They firft contrived a certain vehicle called 
a hackney-coach to avoid the approach of the foe in 
the open ftreets. Hence they were foon routed, and 
obliged to take fhelter in coaches of their own. Nor 
did this protect them long. The enemy likewife in 

great 
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great numbers mounted into the fame armed vehicle**. 
The people of fafcination then betook them&lves to 
chairs ; in which their exempt privileges being agaia 
invaded, I am informed that feveral ladies of quality 
have be/poke a kind of couch ibme what like the Lec- 
tica of the Romans ; in which they are next winter tp 
be carried through theftreets upon men's fhoalders. 

The reader will be pleated to obferve, that, befid$ 
the local circle which I have defcribed above, there 
16 an imaginary or figurative one, which is invaded 
by every imitation of the vulgar. 

Thus thofe peopk of fafcination, or* if they like 
it better, of fafliion, who found it convenient to re* 
main ftill in coaches, obfcrvjng tliat feveral of the 
enemy had lately exhibited arms on their vehicles, by 
which means thofe ornament became vulgar and com- 
mon, immediately ordered their own arms to be blotted 
out, and a cypher fubftituted in their room ; pefhaps 
cunningly contriving to reprefent themfelves iniiead of 
heir ance&ors. 

Numberlefc are the devices made ufe of by the peo- 
ple of fafhion of both kxes 9 to avoid the purfuit of 
the vulgar, and to preferve the purity of the circle. 
Sometimes the pernwig covers the whole beau, and 
he peeps forth from the midft like am owl in an ivy- 
bum; at other times, his ears ftand up behind half 
a dozen hairs, and give you the idea of a different 
animal. Sometimes a large black bag, with wings 
fpread as broad as a raven's, adorns his back; at 
other times, a little lank filk appears, like a dead 
black-bird, in his neck. To-day he borrows the tail 
of a rat, and to-morrow that of a monkey ; for he 
will transform himfelf into the likenefs of the viteit 
animal, to avoid the reiemblance of his own fpeciei. 

Nor are the ladies lefs watchful of the enemy's mo- 
tions, or lefs anxious to avoid them. What hools and 
hats and caps and coifs have fallen a (acriEce in this 
purfuit I Within my memory the ladies of the circle . 
covered their lovely necks with a. cloak; this being 

* Rather coat of arms, 

i 
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routed by the enemy, was exchanged for the manteel > 
this again was fucceeded by the pelorine ; the pelo- 
rine by the neckatee ; the neckatee by the capuchine ; 
which hath now flood its ground a lone time, but 
not without various changes of colour, fhape, orna- 
ments, Sec. 

And here I muft not pafs by the many admirable 
arts made ufe of by thefe ladies, to deceive and dodge 
their imitators ; when they are hunted out in any fa- 
vourite mode, the method is to lay it by for a time, 
and then to refume' it again all at once, when the 
enemy leaf* expect it. Thus patches appear and dis- 
appear feveral times in a feafon. I have myfelf feen 
the enemy in the pit, with faces all over {potted like 
the leopard, when the circle in the boxes have, with 
a confcious triumph, difplayed their native alabafter, 
without a fimple blemifh, though they had a few even- 
ings before worn a thoufand : within a month after- 
wards, the leopards have appeared in the boxes, to the 
great mortification of the fair faces in the pit. 

In the fame manner the ruff 1 , after a long difconti- 
nuance, fome time iince began to revive in the circle, 
and advanced downwards, till it almofl met the tucker. 
But no fooner did the enemy purfue, than it vaniflied 
all at once, and the boxes became a collection of little 
hills of fnow, extremely delightful to the eyes of every 
beholder. 

Of all the articles of diilinction the hoop hath flood 
the longeft, and with the molt obflinate refiftance. In- 
flead of giving way, this, the more it hath been pufh- 
ed, hath encreafed the more; till the enemy hath 
been compelled to give over the purfuit from mere 
ncceffity ; it being found impoflible to convey feven 
yards of hoop into a hackney-coach, or to Aide with 
it behind a counter. 

But as I have mentioned fome of the arts of the cir- 
cle, it would not be fair to be filent as to thofe of the 
enemy, among whom a certain citizen's wife diitin- 
guilhed herfelfvery remarkably, and appeared long 
in the very top of the mode. It was at fall however 
difcovertd that fhe ufed a very unfair practice, and . 
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kept a private correfpondence with one of thofe milli- 
ners who were entrufted with all the fecrets of the 
circle. 


Numb. 42. Tuesday, May 26. 

-Me literulas fiulti docnere farentes* Mart. 

My father was a fool, 
When he fent me to febooU 

. Mr. Censor, 

IT hath been a common obfervation, " That great 
fcholars know nothing of the world." The reafon 
of this is not, as generally it is imagined, that the 
Greek and Latin languages have a natural tendency 
to vitiate the human undemanding ; but in folemn 
truth, gentlemen who obtain an early acquaintance 
with the manners and cuftpms of the antients, are too 
apt to form their ideas of their own times, on the pat- 
terns of ages which bear not the leaft refemblance to 
them. Hence they have fallen into thegreateil errors 
and abfurdities ; and hence, I fuppofe, was derived 
the obfervation abovermentioned. 

Numberlefs are the'inftances which may be produced 
ofthefe errors of the litterati: fomany indeed that I 
have often thought there is no lefs difference between 
thofe notions of the world which are drawn from 
letters, and thofe which are drawn from men, than 
there is between the ideas of the human complexion, 
which are conceived by one in perfect health, and 
one in the jaundice. 

Let us fuppofe a man, poflefled of this jaundice of 
literature, conveyed into the levees of the great. What * 
notion will he be likely to entertain, of the feveral 
perfons who compofe that illuftrious affembly, from 
their behaviour ? How will he be pulled when he 
is told that he hath before his eyes a number of free- 
men ? How tsiuch more will he be amazed when he 
hears that all the ferviKtyhe there beholds, arifes on- 
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)y from an eager defire of being permitted to ferve 
the public ? 

Again, convey the fame gentleman to a hunting- 
match, a horfe-race, or any other meeting of patri- 
ots : will he not immediately conclude from ail the' 
roaring and ranting, the hollowing and huzzaing, the 
gaming and drinking, which he will there obferve, 
that he is actually prefent at the orgia of Bacchus, or 
the celebration of fome fuch feftival ? How then will 
he be aftoniihed to find that he is in the company of 
a fett of honed: fellows, who are the guardians of li- 
berty, and are actually getting drunk in the fervice of 
their country. 

Introduce him next to a drum or a rout, and if the 
blaze of beauty doth not blind him to any other con* 
temptation, how greatly fuperior will he think the 
Britiih ladies to all thofe of Greece and Rome— at 
their needles ? When he views all the exquifite deco- 
rations of art which fet off the perfons of his fair coun- 
trywomen, how will he defpile all the compliments 
paid heretofore to the perfonages of the Greek and 
Roman ladies of quality, who claimed a preference 
over each other from their fuperior fkill in handling 
their needles? But what mull be his amazement, 
when he is allured that not one of thefe ladies ever 
handled any fuch inftrument ; that all the ornaments 
of the beft-dreft woman there are owing to the handy- 
work of others ; and that the whole bufmefs of the , 
lives of ajl prefent, is only to tofs about from the one 
to the other certain pieces of painted paper, being a 
pafKme common to grown perions and children ; with 
this difference only, that the former play for the 
higner wagers ! 

What idea can we fuppofe fuch aperfbn could con- 
ceive of the word Beau 5 and if he could have no 
adequate notion of the word, much lefs would he be 
able to obtain any fuch notion df the thing ! fhould he 
behold a little dapper effeminate {park, carried 
through the funihine in a foft machine by two labour- 
ers ; his body dreit in all the tinfel which ferves to 
tuck up a harlot, and his hair appearing to have been 
decked by the fame tire-woman with hers, Would 

fuch 
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fiich a, fight as-this recall to the mind of our teamed 
friend,, any image of a Greek and Roman foldiejr ; or 
could he be eafily perfuadcd, that the in(e& before 
his eyes .was a military commander ; in rank a centu- 
rion, or perhaps a tribune ? 

In one particular, and in one alone, it is poffible 
he might form a true judgment. The many eulogi- 
oms on the chaftity of the ancient Spartan and Roman 
dames, and on the extraordinary modefty of their 
young females of rank, muft give him a perfect idea 
of our prefent ladies of fafhion. 

With this fingle exception, I think I may aver, that 
a fcholar, when he firfl comes to this town from the 
univerfity, comes among a fett of people, as entirely 
unknown to him, and of whom he hath no more heard 
or read, than if he was to be at once tranflated into 
one of the planets ; the world in the town and that in' 
die moon being equally orange to him, and equally 
unintelligible; 

How wife therefore is the conduit of the prefent 
age, in laying afide that foolifh cuftom of our ancestors, 
who ufed to throw away many of the moft precioua 
years of their fons lives by confining them to fchool* 
and univerfities ; where what they learnt, was fo fat! 
from being of any ufe to them upon their coming into 
the world, as it is called, that it ferved Only to puzzle 
and miilead them. . They were indeed obliged to un- 
learn all that had been taught them, before they could 
acquire that ufeful knowledge mentioned in the begin-', 
aing of my paper. 

Whereas by the prefent method of bringing youth* 
to town, about the age of fifteen or fixteen, and en* 
tering them immediately in thofe feveral fchools* 
where the knowledge of the world is taught ; fuch as 
the play-houfes,* gaming-houfes, and bawdy-houfes ; 
a young gentleman of any tolerable docility becomes % 
at the age of eighteen, a perfe& mailer of all the 
knowledge of the world at home ; and it is then a pro- 
per time for him to fet out on his travels into foreign 
parts, and to make himfelf acquainted with the world 
abroad.— -This completes his education ; and he re- 
turns at one-and twenty, a moil accomplifhed fine 
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fentleman ; having vifited all the principal courts of 
iurope, and become verfed in all their fafhions, at a 
feafon of life when oar dull forefathers knew nothing 
of thofe foreign people but from hiilory, nor even of 
their countries but from geography. 

It was my misfortune however to have a father of 
the antique way of thinking j by which means, I loft 
the beft part of my youth in turning over thofe books, 
in which I have faid there is little ufeful to be learnt. 
J remember a paftage, out of Horace, who is the belt 
of them, and who feems to be very particularly a fa- 
vourite of yours. His words are thefe, 

Vita fumma hrevis 

Spem nos *uefat incbopre longam. 

Which may be thus rendered after your paraphraitical 
mannef: " The fhortnefs of life affords no time for 
" a tedious education." How many indeed of my 
Own acquaintance, have I known to die of old age at 
twenty-five ! fo that by the antknt method of educat- 
ing our- fons at fchopls and univerfities, a great part 
of them will be in danger, of going out of dfe world 
before they know any thing of it. 

* Life (fays Mr. P^pe) can little more fupply, 
• * Than juft to look about us and to die.' 

Is knot therefore the duty of a father to give his fon 
an opportunity of looking about him as foon as he 
Can r 

lam, SIR, 
Your moil humble fervant, 

Tom Teltrutk* 
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Numb. 44. Tuesday, June 2. 


•O bone y ne te 


Fruftrere, infants tt tu. Hor. 

My good friend, do not deceive tkyfelf; for with all thy 
charity, thou alfo art a filly fellow* 

I HAVE in a former paper endeavoured to fliew 
that a rich man without charity is a rogue ; and. 
{erhaps it would be no difficult matter to prove that 
e is alfo a fool. If a man, who doth not know his 
true intereft, may be thought to deferve that appel- 
lation ; in what light (hall we behold a chriilian, who 
neglects the cultivation of a virtue which is in fcrip- 
ture faid to ivajb away his fins, and without which all 
his other good deeds cannot render him acceptable in 
the fight of his Creator and Redeemer., 

^ Even in this world, it is furely much too narrow a 
view to confine a man's intereft merely to that which 
loads his coffers. To purfue that which is moll ca- 
pable of giving him happinefs, is indeed the intereft 
of every man ; and there are many who find great 
pleafure in emptying their purfes with this view, to 
one who hath no other fatisfa&ion than in filling it. 
Now what can give greater happinefs to a good mind, 
than the reflexion on having relieved the mifery, or 
contributed to the well-being, of his fellow creature* 
It was a noble fentiment of the worthy Mr. Thomas 
Firmin, < That to relieve the poor, and provide work 
'. and fubfiftence for them, gave to him the fame 
'. pleafure, as magnificent buildings, pleafant walks, 
*, well-cultivated orchards and gardens, the jollity of 
'. mufic and wine, or the charms of love and ftudy, 
* gave to others.' This is recorded in the life of a 
plain citizen of London, and it as well defer ves to be 
quoted, as any one apophthegm that is to be found in 
all the works of Plutarch. 

A chriilian,. 
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A chriftian , therefore, or a good man though n©> 
chriftian, who is void of charity, is ignorant of his 
own intereft, and may with great propriety be called 
a filly fellow. Nay, if we will believe aU the great 
writers whom I cited in my former £aper, to which I 
might add Plato and many more, a mere human being 
who places all hn happinefs in felfilh confiderations, 
without any relative virtues, any regard to the good 
of others, is in plain truth a downright fool, 

I have been encouraged to treat the want of cha- 
rity with the more freedom, as I am certain of giving 
little offence to any of my readers by £o doing. Cha- 
rity is in faA the very chara&eriftic of this nation at 
this time*-— I believe wc may challenge the whole world 
to parallel the examples which we nave of late given 
of this fenfible, this noble, this chriftian virtue. 

We cannot therefore furely be arraigned of folly, 
from the want of charity 5 but is our wifdom altoge** 
ther as apparent in the manner of exerting at ? I am 
afraid, the true anfwer here would not be fo much to 
our advantage. • Are our private donations generally 
directed by our judgment, to thofe who are the pro- 
pereft objects ? Do not vanity, whim, and weakness, 
too often draw our purfe-ftrings ? Do we not fome- 
times give becaule it is the fafliion, and fometimes 
becaufe we cannot long reiift importunity ? May not 
our charity be often termed extravagance or folly; 
nay, is it not often vicious and apparently tending to 
the encreafc and encouragement of idle and diffolut© 
perfons? 

It would be almoft enctiefs to pretend to be particu- 
lar on this head. I (hall mention therefore only one in- 
fiance, namely, the giving our money to common beg- 
gars. This kind of bounty is a crime again* the public.' 
It is affifting in the continuance and promotion of a nu-' 
Jfance. Our wife anceftors prohibited it by a law/ 
which would probably have remained in force and ufe * 
to this day, had not the legiflature conceived, that,' 
after the fevere penalties which have been fmce in- 
flicted on beggars, none would Jiave the botdnefc to 
become fuch ; and that, after the AUEcient legal pro- . 
vtS<m which' hath beta made for the poor, no perfons 

would 
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would have «> little regard, either to common fenfe 
or to the public, as to relieve them* 

Bat, inAead of flaying to argue with fuch people, I 
(hall haften to the other branch of charity, which is 
of a public nature ; of which there are many fpe- 
ctes in this kingdom* 

The origin of this kind of charity, was no better 
than priefteraft and fuperftition. When men began 
to perceive the near approach of that great enemy of 
human nature, who was to deprive them of all their, 
ill-gotten poffeifions, and not only (o 9 but might, as 
they apprehended, deliver them into the hands of an 
Almighty juftice, to puniih them for all those knaviQi 
arts, by which thefe pofieflions were acquired; the 
prieft itept in, took advantage of the terrors of their, 
confeiences, and perfuaded them, that by confining 
over a great part (fometimes the whole) of their ac* 
quifitions to the uie of the church, a pardon for all 
kind of villany was fure to be obtained* 

In this attempt, the prieft found but little diffi- 
culty, when he nad to do with a mind tainted with, 
fuperitttion, and weakened with difeafej efjjecially 
when he could back all his other arguments with one 
truth at leaft, namely— -Give us that which yen can by 
90 t*$^ e mam keep euty longer your/elf* 

Thus the unwilling will, as Dr. Barrow pleafantly 
calls it, was at laft iigned. The fruits of fraud and 
rapine were truited to the ufe of the church, and the 
greateft rafcals died very good faints, and their me* 
mories were confecrated to honour and good ex* 
ample* 

How notably thefe attempts fucceeded, is well 
known to all who are verfed in our law or our hrftory* 
So common was it for men to expiate their crimes 
in - this manner ; and to finifh all their other robbe- 
ries, by robbing their heirs j that, had not the legis- 
lature often and ftoutly interfered in crufhing thefe 
superstitions, or, (as they were called) charitable ufes, 
they feemed to have bid fair for {wallowing up the 
whole property of the nation. 

In procefs of time, however, the lawyer came to- 

the afiiftance of the prieft (for* like the devil, he is 

always. 
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always ready at hand when called for) and formed a 
diftin&ion between the fuperilitious and charitable ufe* 
Henceforward, inftead of robbing their relations for 
the ufe of the church, a method was deviled of rob- 
bing them for the ufe of the poor. Hence poor- 
houfes, alms-houfes, colleges and hofpitals began to 
prefent themfelves to the view of all travellers, being 
always fituated in the mod public places, and bear T 
ing the name and title of the generous founder in vaft 
capital letters ; a kind of KTHMA E£ AEI, a monu- 
ment of his glory to all generations. 

Thus we fee the foundation of this kind of charity, 
and a very ftrong one it is, being indeed no other than, 
fear and vanity, the two ftrongeft paffions which are 
to be found in human nature. 

ft may be thought perhaps, that I have omitted a 
third, which fome may imagine to be the ftrongeit, 
and greateft of all, and this is benevolence, or the 
love of doing good ; but that thefe charitable lega- 
cies have no fuch motive, appears to me from the 
following coniiderations. » 

Firft, if a man was po/Tefled of real benevolence,, 
and had (as he muft then have) a delight in doing 
good, he would no more defer the enjoyment of this, 
latisfa&ion to his death-bed, than the ambitious, the. 
luxurious, or the vain, would wait till that period, 
for the gratification of their feveral paffions. 

Secondly^ If the legacy be, as it often is, the firfl: 
Charitable donation of any confequence, I can never 
allow it poflible to arife from benevolence: for he. 
who hath no compailion for the diftrefTes of his neigh- 
bours whom he hath feen, how mould he have any 
pity for the wants of poflerity which he will never 
fee? 

' Thirdly, If the legacy be, as is likewife very com- 
mon, to the injury of his family, or to the difappoint- 
ment of his own friends in want, this is a certain 
proof, that his motive is not benevolence: for he 
who loves not his own friends and relations, moll 
certainly loves no other peHbn. ... 

Laftly, If a man hath lived any time in the world, 
he mull have obferved fuch horrid, and notorious 
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abules of all public charities, that he mult be convinc- 
ed (with a very few exceptions) that he will do no 
manner of good by contributing to them. Some, in- 
deed, are fo very wretchedly contrived in their infti- 
tution, that they feem not to have had the public uti- 
lity iii their view ; but to have been mere jobs 
ab initio. Such are all hofpitals whatever, where it 
is a matter of favor to get a patient admitted, and 
where the forms of admiffion are fo troublefome and 
tedious, that the properefl obje&s (thofe I mean, who 
are moll wretchea andSfriendlefs) may as well alpire 
at a place at court, as at a place in the hofpital. 

From what I have here advanced, I know I have 
rendered my (elf liable to be reprefented by malice and 
ignorance as an enemy to all public charity j I hope 
to obviate this opinion efFe&ually in a future paper, 
in which I fhall endeavour to point out who are 
really the objects of our benevolence, as well as to 
propofe fbme expedients by which the obftru&ions 
which attend fome of our heft-calculated charities of 
the public kind may be removed. I cannot, however, 
conclude this, without paying a compliment to the 
prefent age for two glorious benefactions, I mean 
that to the uie of the Foundling infants, and that for 
the accommodation of Poor women in their lying-in. 


Numb. 47. Saturday, June 13. 

— — heu plebes feeler ata ! S 1 L . It a L . 

■ ' ye wicked ra/callions / 


IT may feem flrange that none of our political 
writers, in their learned treatifes on the Englifh 
conftitution, fhould take notice of any more thai* 
three eflates, namely, King, Lords, and Commons, 
all entirely palling by in illence that very large and 
powerful body which form the fourth eftate in this 
community, and have been long dignified and diftin- 
guilhed by the name of the mob* 

And 
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And this will fcem flill the more ftraage, when we 
confider that many of the great writers aboventen- 
tioned have moft inconteftably belonged to this very- 
body. 

To fay precifely at what time this fourth ftate began 
firfl to figure in this common-wealth, or when the " 
fbotiteps of that power which it enjoys at this day 
were firfl laid, mult appear to be a matter of the 
highefl difficulty, perhaps utterly impdffible, from thatr 
deplorable filence which I have juft mentioned. Cer- 
tain however it is, that at the time of the Norman 
conquefl, and long afterwards^ the condition of this 
eftate was very low and mean, thofe who compofed it 
being in general called Villains ; a word which did 
not then Bear any very honourable idea, though not 
fo bad a one perhaps as it hath fince acquired. 

The part which this fourth eftate feem antiently 
to have claimed, was to watch over and control the 
other three. This, indeed, they have feldom aiTcrted 
in plain words, which is poflibly the principal reafon 
whv our hiftorians have never explicitly affignedthem 
their mare of power in the constitution, though this 
$ftate have fo often exercifed it, and fo clearly af- 
ferted their right to it by force of arms ; to wit, by 
fills, Haves, knives, clubs, fcythes, and other fuck 
Q&bnfive weapons. 

The firfl inftance which I remember of this was in 
the reign of Richard I, when they efpoafed the caufe 
of religion, of which they have been always flout 
defenders, and deflroyed a great number of Jews* 

In the fame reign we have another example in Wil- 
liam Fitz-Ofborne, alias Longbeatd, a flout aflerter 
cf the rights of the fourth eftate. Thefe rights he 
defended in the city of London, at the head of a 
large party, and by force of the arms abovemention- 
ed j but was over-powered, and lofl his life by means 
of a wooden machine called the gallows, which hath 
been very fatal to the chief champions of this eftate ; 
as it was in the reign of Henry III. to oneConftan* 
tine, who having, at the head of a London mob, 
pulled down the houfe of the high-fteward of Weft- 
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minfter, and committed fome other lirtle di&rders of 
the like kind, maintained to the chief justiciary's face, 
4 that he had done nothing puniihable by law;' i. e. 
* contrary to the rights of the fourth eftate.' He 
fhared however the fame fate with Mr. Fitz-O&orne. 
We find in this reign of Henry, llf, the power of 
the foarth eftate grown to a very great heighth in* 
deed ; for whilft a treaty was on root between that 
king and his barons, the mob of London thought 
proper not only to in&lt the queen with all manner of 
foul language, but likewiiefco throw Aones and dirt at 
her. Of which aflertion of their privilege, we hear 
ef no other confcquence than that the king was highly 
difoleaJed ; and indeed it feems to be allowed by noft 
writers, that the mob in this initance went a little 
loo far. 

In the time of Edward II. there is another £a& up- 
on record, of a more bloody kind ; though perhaps 
not more indecent : for the baihop of Exeter oeing a 
fittk too bufy in endeavouring to prcfctre the city 
of London for the king his mailer, the mob were 
plea fed to cut his head off. 

I omit many lefler inftances, to come to that glori- 
ous aftertkm of the privileges of the mob under the 
great and mighty Wat Tyler, when they not only 
kid their claim to a (hare in the government, but in 
truth to exclude all the other efhttes ; for this purpofe, 
one John Staw, or Straw, or Ball, a great orator,, 
who was let out of Maidlfone-goal by the mob, in his 
harangues told them, that as all men were fons of 
Adam, there ought to be no diftin&ion ; and that it 
was their duty to reduce all men to perfect equality. 
This they immediately fet about ; and to do it in the 
1110ft efie&ual manner, they cut off the heads of all 
the nobility, gentry, clergy, Sec. who fell into their 
hand*, 

' Witfi thefe defigns they encamped in a large body 
at Bfackheath, whence they fent a meflaee to king 
Richard II. to come and talk with them, in order to 
fettle the government ; and when this was not com- 
plied with, they marched to London, and the gates 
Being opened by their friends, entcxed the city, burnt 

• and 
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and plundered the duke of Lancaster's palace, that 
of the archbifhop and many other great noufes, and 
put to death all of the other three ellates with whom 
they met, among whom were the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury and the lord treafurer. 

The unhappy end of this noble enterprise is Co 
well known, that it need not be mentioned. The lead- 
er being taken off by the gallantry of the lord mayor, 
the whole army, like a body when the head is fevered, 
fell inftantly to the ground ; whence many were after- 
wards lifted to 'that fatal machine, which is above 
taken notice of. 

I ihall pafs by the exploits of Cade and Ket, and 
others. I think I have clearly demonftrated, that 
there is fuch a fourth eftate as the mob, actually 
exiiling in our conftitution ; which, though, perhaps, 
for very politic reafons, they keep themfelves gene- 
rally like the army of Mr. Bayes, in difguife, have 
often iffucd from their lurking-places, and very ftoutly 
maintained their power and their privileges in this 
community. 

Nor hath this eftate, or their claims, been un- 
known to the other three ; on the contrary, we find 
in our ftatute books, numberlefs attempts to pre- 
vent their growing power, and to reftrain them at 
leaft within fome bounds; witnefs the many laws 
made againft ribauds, roberdfmen, drawlatches, 
wallers, rogues, vagrants, vagabonds ; by all which, 
and many other names, this fourth eflate hath been 
from time to time dignified and diftinguifhed. 

Under all thefe appellations they are frequently 
named in our law books; but I do not perfectly re- 
member to have feen them mentioned under the 
term of the fourth eftate in all my reading ; nor do I 
recoiled that any legiflative or judicial power is ex- • 
prefly allowed to belong to them. And yet certain it 
is, that they have from time immemorial been ufed to 
exercife a judicial capacity in certain inftances where- 
in the Ordinary courts have been deficient for want of 
evidence ; this being no let or hinderance to the ad- 
miniftration of juftice before the gentlemen who oom- 
pofe this fourth eftate, who often proceed to judgment 
4 without 
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without any evidence at all. Nor muft I omit the 
laudable expedition which is ufed on fuch occafions, 
their proceedings being entirely free from all thofe 
delays, wh&h are fo much complained of in other 
courts. I have indeed known a pick-pocket arretted, 
tried, convicted, and ducked almoft to death, in hfs 
time than would have been confumed in reading his 
indictment at the Old-Baily. Thefe delays they avoid 
chiefly by hearing only one fide of the queftion, con- 
cluding, as judge Gripus did of old, that the con- 
trary method ferves only to introduce uncertainty and 
cOnfufion. 

I do not however pretend to affirm any thing of the 
legal original of this jurifdiclion. I know the learned 
are greatly divided in their opinions concerning this 
matter, or rather perhaps in their inclinations ; fome 
being unwilling to allow any power at all to this 
effete, and others as ftoutly contending, that it would be 
for the public «good to deliver the fword of jultice 
entirely into their hands. 

So prevalent hath this latter opinion grown to be of 
modern days, that the fourth eftate hath been permitted 
to encroach in a moft prodigious manner. What 
thefe encroachments have been, and the particular 
caufes which have contributed to them, fhall be the 
fubjecl of my next Saturday's paper. 


c 

Numb. 48. Tuesday, June 16. 

N£v Scr', 'Avatiei*. Me NANDER. 

O thou grtatefi of all the deities, 
Modern Impudence. 

THERE is a certain quality, which, though 
univerfal confent hath not enrolled it among 
the cardinal virtues, is often found fufficient, of itfelf, 
not only to carry its pofleflbr through the world, but 
even to carry him to the top of it. It is almoit per- 
haps unneceffary to inform my reader, that the qua- 
lity 
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lity I mean, is impudence ; fo dear is this to one fe- 
male at ieaft, that it effectually recommends a man to 
fortune without the aififtance of any other qualifica- 
tion. Shefeenu indeed to think, with the-poet, that, 

« —He who hath but impudence* 
« To all things hath a fair pretence/ 

and accordingly provides that thofe who want mo> 
defty, lhall want nothing elfe. 

What are the particular ingredtents of which thi« 
quality is compofed, or what temper of mind is be£ 
fitted to produce it, is perhaps difficult to ascertain ; 
fo far I think experience may convince us, that, like 
fome vegetables, it will fiourifh beft in the moil bar- 
ren foil. To fey truth, I am almoft inclined to an opi- 
nion, that it never arrives at anygreat degree of per- 
fection unlefs in a mind totally unincumbered with any 
virtue* or with any great or good quality whatever. 
It would indeed feem that nature had agreed with for- 
tune, in fetting a high value on impudence, and had 
accordingly decreed that thofe of her children, who 
had received this rich gift at her hands, were amply 
provided for without any further portion. 

And furely it is not without reafon, that I call this 
the gift of nature ; indeed, genius kfelf is not more fo. 
We may here apply a phrafe which the French ufe on 
an occafion not fo proper to be mentioned, and affirm, 
« That it. is not in the power of every man to be im r 
« pudentwho would be fo.' A man, born without 
any genius, may as reafonablv hope to become fuch 
ajpoet as Homer, or fuch a critic as Longinus; as one 
born without impudence can pretend, without any 
merit, to afpireto thefe chara&ers. 

Though nature however muft give the feeds, art 
. may cultivate them. To improve or to deprefs their 
growth, is" greatly within the power of education. To 
lay down the proper precept for this purpofe, would 
require a large treatife, and fuch I may poflibly pub- 
lifh hereafter. In the mean time it ihall fuffice to men- 
tion only two rides, which may be partly colle&e4 
from what:! have above a&rted, and which are of uni- 
i verfai 
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retfd wfe. This is with the utmoft care to (uppref* 
and eradicate every feed or principle of what is any 
wife praifeworthy out of the mind ; and fecondly, to 
preferve this in the pureft ftate of ignorance, than 
which nothing more contributes to the higheft per- 
fection and coafummation of impudence ; the more 8 
man knows, the more inclined is he to be modeft'; it is 
indeed within the province only of the higheft humaa 
knowledge to furvey its own narrow compafe. 

It may, I think, be predicated in favour of impuV 
deuce, that it is the quality, which, of all others, we 
are capable of carrying to the greateft height ; fo far, 
indeed, that, did not the ftrongeft force of evidence 
convince us of the truth of fome examples, we mould 
he apt to doubt the poffibility of their exiftence. What, 
but the concurrent teftimony of hiftorians, and the 
indubitable veracity of records, could impel us to be- 
lieve, that there have been men in the world of fuch 
aftonifhing impudence, as, in oppofition to the cer- 
tain knowledge of many thoufands, to take upon them- 
felves to perfonate kings ancl princes as well in their' 
lifetime, as after their death ? and yet our own, as 
well as foreign annals, afford us fuch inftances. 

But the greateft hero in impudence, whom, per- 
haps, the world ever produced, appeared in France 
at the end of the laiV century. His name was Peter 
Mege, and he was a common foldier in the marines. 
This fellow had the affiftance only of one who had beea 
a footman to a certain man of quality, called Scipioii 
le Brun de Caftelane, Seigneur de Caille & de Rou- 
gon, a nobleman who had fled from France to Switzer- 
land, to avoid a religious perfecution. With this con- 
federate alone, Peter Mege, had the amazing impu- 
dence to perfonate the young Seigneur de Caille, who' 
was at that time dead ; and this in the life-time of the 
father, in defiance of all his noble relations then in 
pofleffion of his forfeited eftate, upon the fpot where 
the young gentleman had lived to the age of twenty- 
one ; and aft this without the leaft refemblance of fea- 
tures, ftiape,or ftature; without being acquainted 
with any part bf the hiftory of him whom he was to re- 
prefent, or being able to give the leaft account of any 

Vol.- XII. H of 
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of his family; indeed, without being able to write 
and read. 

. But how much more will the reader be furprifed tp 
bear, that this moil impudent of all attempts fuo 
ceeded fo far .as to obtain a fentence in the parlia- 
ment of Provence in favour of the foldier ? And this 
fiiccefs would have been jinal, had not the canton of 
Berne interpofed, and obtained an appeal to the par- 
liament of Paris, where at iait .the knpaftor was de« 
feated. 

To account for all this, and to afluage bis reader's, 
ailoniihment, the very ingenious author of the trial, 
when he informs us that this impoftor was confronr 
ted with twenty witneffes, who fwore to the identity' 
of Peter Mege, and as many more who had been felr 
law-itudents with the young nobleman, and who, or 
their oaths, declared that this Peter was not the perr 
ion, goes on thus : "But what was moft drangc, 
" .was the Heady countenance of the foldier, which 

V never once betrayed him, nor gave the leaft fym- 
" ,ptom of any doubt of his ftxcefs. It is in vain to 

form a projedl of ufurping the name of another, 
to lay your plan ever fo regularly and fyftemati* 
cally, if you do not provide yourfelf with a Hock 
of impudence to fupport every attack to which you 
may be expofed. la fuch an attempt, the fore- 
head muft be furniihed as well without as within ; 
more indeed will depend on the outfide ; for it is 
the iteadinefs of the front, hardinefs, or downright 
audacity, which impofe on mankind the moft, anc} 

V make amends for all defeds in the understanding, 
*/ The foldier had made many blunders ; but his in- ' 

V vincible aiftjrance repaired all, and brought over 

V even his enemies to his fide." And, to fay truth, I 
know fcarce any thing to which fuch a degree of af- 
iu ranee is not equal. 

. This attempt^ indeed, of perfonating <wbo you are 
not, feems to be attended with too great difficulties ; 
and to fucceed in it, is perhaps beyond the power of 
impudence ; we are not therefore to wonder, that all 
the heroes in this way have been unfuccefsful. In 
fac\ we ou^ht to fu our whole , attention on the un- 
■ daunted' 
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daunted impudence of engaging in fuch a defign, and 
Rot to fuJFer the defeat to leflen our admiration ; but 
to fay of fuch a hero, with Ovid, 

■ ■■■' S i mm tenuity magnis tauten extidit aujis. 

But, if in perfonating the <who, impudence is found 
unequal to the talk ; in perfonating *wbat we are not,, 
it is almoSt fure to come off triumphant. Here I bo 
lieve the undertaker '{Adam fails, but through his own 
fault; that is, by not bemg impudent enough. 

My Lord Bacon advifes a modeft man to fhelter hit 
vices under ihofe virtues to which they are the neareft ' 
allied. The avaricious man, he would have to affect 
frugality ; the extravagant, liberality ; and fo of the 
reft. Now the reverfe of this fhould be the rule of our 

impudent man. If you are a blockhead* my friend, 

be fure to commence writer"; and if intirely illiterate, 
be fore to pretend to learning, f f you are a coward, 
be a bully, and always talk of feats of bravery.; if 
again you are a beggar, boaft of your riches. In 
fliort, whatever vice or defect you have, fet up for its 
oppofite virtue or endowment. And if you are pof- 
feffed of every ill quality, you may affert your title to 
every good one. 

The laft fpecies of impudence which I fhall "men- 
tion, is to affert openly and boldly what you really 
are, let this be ever fo bad* Own your vices, and be 
proud of them ; and in rime perhaps you may laugh 
virtue out of countenance, and bring your vices into 
fafliion. This however is a little -unfafe to attempt, 
Bnlefs you are very fure of yourfelf, and of the degree 
of impudence which you pofTefs. A modeit woman 
May be a w— — -e } but to behave with indecency 
in public ; indeed, to throw off all that woo Id 
recommend a woman to a vicious man of fenfe and 
tafte; to (hew, as De Roty fays of a court l#dy, not 
the leafl fenfe of virtue in the practice of every vice ; 
this requires the higheft degree of impudence ; that 
degree indeed, which is inconfiftent with every great 
aud good quality whatever. 
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Numb. '49. Saturday, June 20. 

Odlprofanum vulgtu. ' Ho*» 

/ bait the mob* 

IN a former paper, J have endeavoured to trace the 
rife and progrefs of the power of the fourth eftate 
in this conftitution. I (hall now examine that fhare 
of power which they a&ually enjoy at this day, and 
then proceed to confider the feveral means by which 
they have attained it. 

Firft, though this eftate have not as yet claimed that 
right which was infilled on by the people or mob in 
old Rome, of giving a negative voice in the enadting 
laws, they have clearly exercifed this power in con- 
trolling their execution. Of this it is eafy to give 
many inftances, particularly in the cafe of the gin- aft 
fome years ago; and in thofe of feveral turnpikes 
which have been ere&ed againft the good-will and 
pleafure of the mob, and have by them been demo- 
lifhed. 

In oppdfing the execution of fuch laws,' they do 
not always rely on force ; but have frequent recourfe 
to the moil refined policy : for fometimes, without . 
openly expreffing their difapprobation, they take the 
rood effectual means to prevent the carrying a law into 
execution ; thofe are by difcountenancing all thofe 
who endeavour to profecute the offences committed 
againfl it. 

They well know, that the courts of juftice cannot 
proceed without informations ; if they can ftifle thefe ? 
the law of courfe becomes dead and ufelefs. The in- 
formers therefore, in fuch cafes, they declare to be in- 
famous, and guilty of the crime Utfit mobilitatis. Of 
this whoever is fufpe&ed (which is with them a fyno- 
nymous term with convi&ed) is immediately punifhed 
by bufFetting, kicking, floning, ducking, bemud- 
ding, &c. in fhort, by au thofe means of putting (fome- 
times quite, fometimes almoft) to death, which 1 are 
called by that general phrafe of Mobbing. 

It 
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it may perhaps be faid that the mob do, even at 
this day, connive at the execution of fome laws, 
which they can by no means be fuppofed to approve. 

Such are the laws againft robbery, burglary, and 
theft. This is, I confefs, true; and I have often 
wondered that it is fo. The reafon perhaps is, the 
jgreat love which the mob have for a holiday, and the 
great pleafure they take in feeing men hanged ; fo 
.great, that, while they are enjoying it, they are all 
apt to forget, that this is hereafter, in all probability,. 
to be their own fate. 

In all thefe matters however, the pover of this 
.eftate is rather felt than feen. It feems indeed to be 
like that power of the crown in France, which Cardi- 
nal de Retz compares to thofe religious myfteries that 
are performed in the fan&um fanfiorum ; and which,, 
though it be often exercifed, is never exprefly 
claimed. 

In other inftances, the fourth eftate is much more 
explicite in their pretentions, and much more conftant 
in afferting and maintaining them \ of which I fhall 
mention fome of the principal. 

Firft, they aiTert an exclufive right to the river of 
Thames. It is true, the other eftates do (bmetimes 
venture themfelves upon the river ; but this is only 
upon fuiferance ; for which they pay whatever that 
branch of the fourth eftate called watermen are pleafed 
to exalt of them* Nor are the mob contented with all 
thefe exactions. They grumble whenever they meet 
any perfons in a boat, whofe drefs declares them to 
be of a different order from themfelves. Sometimes 
they carry their refentment fo far, as to endeavour to 
run againft the boat, and overfet it ; but if tbey are 
too good-natured to attempt this, they never fail to 
attack the pafTengers with all kind of (currilous, abu~ 
five, and indecent terms, which indeed they claim as 
their own, and call mob language. 

The fecond exclufive right which they infill on, is 
to thofe parts of the ftreets, that are fet apart for the 
foot-pauengers* In afferting this privilege, they are 
extremely rigorous ; infomuch, that none of the other 
orders can walk through the ftreets by day without be- 
ll 3 ing 
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ing infulted* nor by night without being knocked 
down. And the better to fecure thefe footpaths to 
themfelves, they take effectual care to keep the faid 
paths always well blocked up with chairs, wheel- 
barrows, and every other kind of obftru&iqn ; in or- 
der to break the legs of all thofe who ft all prefume to 
encroach upon their, privileges By walking tie itreets. 
Here it wa$ hoped their pretenfions would have flop- 
ped ; but it is difficult to fet any bounds to ambition ; 
Inr, having fufficiently eftabliihed this right, they now 
begin to affert their right to the whole ftreet, and to 
have lately made fuch a difpofition with their waggons', 
carts, and drays, that no coach can pafs along with- 
out the utmofl difficulty and danger. With this view 
we every day fee them driving fide by fide, and fbme - 
times in the broader ftreets three a-breaft ; again, we 
.'fee them leaving a cart or waggon in the middle of the 
ilreet, and often fet a-crofs it, while the driver re- 
pairs to a neighbouring alehoufe, from the window of 
which he diverts hirafelf, while he is drinking, with 
the mifchief or inconvenience which his vehicle occa- 
fions. 

The fame pretenfions which they make to the pof. 
feffion of the ftreets,, they make likewife to the poffefV 
Con of the high-ways. I doubt not, I fhall be told 
they claim only an equal right : for I know it is very 
vfual when a carter or dray-man is civilly defired to 
make a little room, by moving Out of the middle of 
the road either to the right or left, to hear the fol- 
lowing anfwer : €t D-^n your eyes, who are you ? 
** Is not the road* and be d*-n'd to you, as free for 
u me as you?" Hence it will, I fuppofe, be in- 
ferred that they do not absolutely exclude the other 
«jftates from the ufe of the common highways. But 
notwithftanding this generous conceffion in words, I 
do aver this pra&ice is different, and that a gentleman 
may go a voyage at fea. with little more hazard thajn 
fce can travel ten miles from the metropolis. 

I fhall mention only one claim more, and that a 
very new and a very extraordinary one. It is the 
right of excluding all women of fafhion out of" St. 
Jaaie^VPau-k.on a Sunday evening.. This they have 

• T&tery 
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lately aflerted with great vehemence, and have inflid- 
ed the punifhment of mobbing on feveral ladies, who 
had tranfgrefled without defign, not having been ap- 
praifed of the good pleafure of the mob in this point* 
And this I the ratherpubliih to prevent any fuch tranf-. 
greflions for the future, fince it hath already appeared, 
that no degree of either dignity or beauty can fecure 
ihe offender*. 

. Many things have contributed to raife this fourth, 
«Hate to that exorbitant degree of power which they, 
atprefent enjoy, and which feems to threaten to (haMer 
the balance of our conflitution. I (hall name only 
.three, as thefe appear to me to have had much the 
greateft mare in bringing it about. 

Thefirft is that aft of parliament, which was made 
at the latter end of Quen Elizabeth's reign, and which 
I cannot help confidering as a kind of com-promife 
between the t other three eilates> and this. By this aft 
-it was ftipulated, that the fourth" eftate mould annually 
receive out of the poileffions of the others,, a certain 
large- proportion yearly, upon an implied condition 
(for no fdeh was expreft) that they mould fuffer the 
other eftates to enjoy the reft of their property with- 
out lqfs or moleftation. 

, This law gave a new turn to the minds of the mo* 
Bility« They found themfelves no longer obliged so 
depend on the charity of their neighbours, nor on 
their own induftry . for a maintenance. They now 
looked on themfelves as joint proprietors in the land* 
and celebrated their independency in fongs of tri- 
umph ; witnefs the old ballad which was in all then* 
mouths, 

' Hang forrow, caft away care ; 
* The pariih is bound to find us, &c. 9 ' 

. Afecond caufe of their prefent elevation has been 
the private, quarrels between particular members of 
the other eftates,. who, on fuch occafions, have done- 
all they could on both fides to raife the power of the 

- * A lady of great quality, and admirable beauty, was mobbed in, 
the Park at this time. 

IT 4 riifrb,; 
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mob, in order to avail themfelves of it, and to employ 
it againft their enemies* 

The third and the laft which I mall mention, is the 
xniltaken idea which fome particular perfons have al- 
ways entertained of the word Liberty; but this will 
open too copious a fubjeft, and mail be therefore treated 
in a future paper. 

But before I difmifs this, I muft obferve that there 
are two forts of perfons of whom thw fourth eftate do 
yet ftand in fome awe, and whom confequently they 
have in great abhorrence : thefe are a jaftice of 
peace, and a foldier. To thefe two it is entirely ow- 
ing that they have not long fince rooted all the other 
orders out of the common-wealth* 


Numb. 51, Saturday-, June 27* 
H<e tibi erunt arte** ■ ' ■ VlfcC* 

Thefe muft be your golden rules* 

OF all the manufactures, there is none at preterit* 
in a more flourilhing condition, or which batfy 
received more confiderable improvements of late ftars^ 
than the manufacture of paper. To fuch perfeftion ii 
this brought at prefent, that it almoft promifes to ri* 
Tal the great flaple commodity of this kingdom. 

The two principal branches of this manufacture are 
Cfarried On' by painting and printing. To what a de-^ 
gree of excellence the artifts are arrived in the -for* 
mer, I need not mention. Our painted paper is fcarce 
diftinguifi\able from the fineft fifk; and there is fcarce 
a modern houfe, which hath not one or more rooms 
lined with this furniture. . 

. But however valuable this branch may be, it is -by 
no means equal to that which is carried on by print* 
ing. Of fuch confequence indeed to the public may 
this part of the paper manufacture be made, that I 
doubt not but that, with proper care, it would be ca- 
pable of finding an ample provifion for the poor. Ta 

■- - which 
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which purpofe it feems better adapted than any 
Other, for a reafon which I fhall prefently afilgn. 

Of printing likewife, there are two kinds ; that of 
the roiling, and that of the letter prefs, — or perhaps 
•I fhall be better underftood by moll of my readers, by 
the terms Prints and Books. 

The former ( though of infinitely the lefs confe* 
quence) hath been of late much improved; and 
tnough it doth not confume a great quantity of paper, 
doth nowever employ a great number of hands. This 
was formerly an inconiiderable bufinefs, and very few 
got their bread by it ; but fome ingenious perfons have 
of late fo greatly extended it, that there are at preient 
almoft as many print-fhops as there are bakers in 
this metropolis. 

This improvement hath been owing to a deep pene- 
tration into human nature, by which it hath been 
difcovered, that there are two fights, which the gene- 
rality of mankind do hunger after with little lefs avi- 
dity than after their daily bread. The one is to be- 
hold certain parts which are feverally common to one 
half of the fpecies exhibited to view, in, the moft ami- 
able and inviting manner j the other is to fee certain 
face*, which belong to individuals, expofed in a ridi- 
culous and contemptible light. By feeding both 
which appetites, the print-makers have very plenti- 
fully fed themfelves. 

I come now to the fecond branch of printing, name- 
ly, to that which is performed at the letter-prefs, and 
which confifts of books, pamphlets, papers, &c. The 
flourilhing ftateof this manufacture needs no kind of 
proof. It is indeed certain, that more paper is now 
confumed this way in a week, than was formerly the, 
confumption of a year. 

To this notable encreafe, nothing perhaps hatH 
.more contributed, than the new invention of writing 
'without the qualifications of any genius or learning. 
The firfl printers, poffibly mifled by an old precept 
in one Horace, feem to have imagined, that both. 
thofe ingredients were necelFary in the writer ; and 
accordingly we find they employed themfelves on fuch' 
famples. only, as were produced by men, in whom ge-^ 
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°ius and learning concurred : but modern times have* 
difcovered, that the trade is very well to be carried 6rt, 
without either ; and this" by introducing feveral new- 
kind of wares, the .manufacture of which, h extremely 
eafy, as well as extremely lucrative. The principal x>f 
thefe are blafbhemy, treafon, v bawdry and fcaridaK 
For in. the making up of all thefe, the qualifications 
-above-mentioned, together with that modefry whicn 
is infeparable, from them, would be rather an. incum- 
brance than of any real ufe. ., 

No fooner were thefe new-fafhioned : wares brought 
to market, than the *paper merchants,- ,commonry cal- 
led bookfellers, .. found fo immenfe a demand for 
them, that their bufinefs was to find hands -fufficient 
to fupply ,the wants of the public. In* this* however; . 
they had no great difficulty;, as the worlc was fo ex- 
tremely eafy, that no talents whatever (except that of 
being able to write) not even- the- capacity of fpellihgi 
were requifite. . 

The methods however which have been ufed by the 
paper- merchants to make thefe new-fafhioned wares 
nmverfally known, , are very ingenious and worthy our 
notice. 

The firft of thefe methods was fdr the merchant him* 
felf to mount in the mofl public part of the town into 
& wooden machine called the pillory, where he- flood 
left the fpace of an hour proclaiming his goods to all 
that pan 'that way. This was pra&ifed with much' 
foccefs by-the late Mr. .Curl, Mr. Mift, and others; 
who never failed .of felling feveral large bales of goods' 
in this manner.. 

Notwithstanding, however, the profits arifing from 
this method of publication, it was not without objec* 
tions ; for feveral wanton perfons among" the moB 
were ufed on foch occafions to divert themfelves by 
pelting the merchant while he flood expofedon the 
fubliJking-fiQoty with, rotten eggs and other mifchie- 
vous implements, by which, means, he often came *ofF 
much bedawbedVand fometimes not- without bodily ' 
hurt. - 

Some of the more cunning therefore among ther 
merchants began to decline thii pradtice themfelves,- 

aad 
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«nd* employed their uaderftrappers, that, is to fay.,' 
their writers for fuch purpofes : for it was conceived* 
apiece of blafphemy, bawdry> &c. would be as well 
fold by exhibiting the author as by exhibiting tke 
fcookfeller. 

. Of this probably they received the firft hint from/, 
the cafe of one Mr. Richard Savage ; an author whofe 
manufactures had long lain uncalled for in the ware- 
houfe, till he happened very fortunately for. his book- 
feller to be found guilty of a capital crime at the Old- 
Bailey. The merchant inftantly took the hint, and- 
the very next dayadvertifed the. works of Mr. Savage*. 
Jiow under fentence of death for murder. This device 
fucceeded, . and immediately (to -ufe their phrafe) car- 
ried off the whole impreffion. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, the merchant;- not 
doubting the execution of his author, bad very high* 
for his dying fpeech, which was accordingly penned 
and delivered. Savage, , however, . was, -contrary, to 
all expectation, pardoned, andwould have, returned - 
the money,; but the merchant infifled on his bargain,, 
and publifhed the dying fpeech which Mr. Savage- 
fiiould have made at Tyburn, of which, it is proba- 
ble, as many. were fold as there were people in town.: 
who could read* 

The gallows being found to be avgreat friend to the. 
prefs, the merchants for the future made it. their- 
chief care to provide themfelves with fuch writers* as 
were moft likely to call in this afliftance;, in -other/ 
words, who were in the faireft way of being hanged ; , 
and though they have not always fucceeded to their > 
wifh, yet, whoever is well read in- the productions of 
the laft twenty years, will be more inclined perhaps - 
to blame the law, .than the fagacity of the book- 
fellers. . 

The whipping* poft hath been likewife of eminent 
ufe to the fame purpofes; and though perhaps this- 
may raife lefs curiofity than the gallows, in one in- 
ftance at leaft it hath vifibly the advantage : for- an* 
author, -though he may deferve it often, can be hang- 
ed but once, but he- may be whipped feveral times, . 
indeed fix. times by one fentence, of which- wa have- 1 
•• - ' H-6- lately 
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lately fern an inilance in the perfon of Stroud, who "fir 
a flrong proof of the great profits which the paper*, 
merchants derive from the whipping one of their ma«* 
nufadurers. 

Mr. Stroud, in imitation of feveral eminent per* 
Ions, thought proper to publifli an apology for his life* 
The public, however, were lefs kind to him, than 
they had been to other great apologifts, and treated 
his performance with contempt. But no fboner was 
he tied to the cart's tail, than the work began to fell 
in great numbers ; and this fale revived with every 
monthly whipping ; fo that if he had been whipped, 
as f jme imagined he was to have been, once a month 
during life, the merchant poflibly might have ibid as 
many bales of his works as have been fold of thofe of 
Swift himfelf. 

I {hall conclude with hoping, that, as the merchants 
feem at prefent to have their eye chiefly on the whip-* 
ping-poll for the advancement of their manufactures, 
it is to be hoped courts of juftice will do all that in 
them lies, to encourage a trade of fuch wonderful be- 
nefit to the kingdom, and which feems more likely 
than any -other to provide a maintenance for our poor ; 
as no qualification is required to the production of 
thefe wares, befides that of being able to write, nor 
any tools or flock to fet up a manufacturer, befides a 
pen and ink, and a fmall quantity of paper ; 'fo that 
an author may indeed be equipped at a cheaper rate 
than a blacker of fhoes* 


Nvm*. 
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Numb. 53. &4tuhd«ay, July 4. , 

Quid £ffam tamo fit et blc prmlflbr hiatu ? Ho*. , 
What wiO this get/com he able to perform after tbhpufr? 
To theCsirrotof G^bat-Brxtaik. 
SIR. • 

YOUR predeceflbrs in the cenforfliip were ufed 
to cekbfate the feveral extraordinary perfonages 
who appeared in their time. As I doubt not to And 
in yourfelf the fame good difpofition, I here fend you 
an advertisement printed in the Daily Advertiferx>F 
Monday laft; the author of which muft, I think, be 
efteemed the moft extraordinary perfon whom any age 
hath produced* 

* UN Francois, homme de Iettres, eft arrivee 
de Paris a Londres, pour y enfeigner le Francois, 

* la Fable, la Poeiie, laBlafbn, laPhilofophie Fran- 

* coife, le Latin, fens exiger aucune etude de fondiA 

* ciple ; Petude etant un obftacle a fa methode. S'il 
' y a des temperamens trob foibles pourles contrain- 

* dre, des caracteres trop yifs pour les fixer, des per- 

* fonnes trop agees pour s'apphquer a Petude, & qu'ils 

* veuillent apprendre quelqu'une de <;es fciences fur 

* une methode fi fimple, plus courte, & plus fblide 
1 que tout ce qui a precede ; they are dehred to en- 
' quire at Mr. Bezancons SnufF-Shop, in Little-Earl-i 

* Street, the Black-Boy, by the Seven Dials.' 

As it is poffible that fome of your readers may not 
have yet converfed with this furpri/ing mafter, I mail, 
for his and their fakes, endeavour to render it in 
Englifli. 

Thus then it runs : 

f A French man, a man of learning, is arrived at 

* London from Paris, in order to teach the French" 

* language, 
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•* language, Fables, Poetry, Heraldry, French Phil** 
^foph* and die Latin tongue; without exalting any 

* ftudy from his fcholars, all ftudy being an obftdcl* to 

* his methods If there be. any conftitutions too weak 

* to bear contradiction, any characters too lively, to 
'be capable of attention, anyperfons too iarad*«n> 

* <ed in life to apply themlelves to ftudy, and who 

* are willing to learn any; of the above fciences, by a 
«■ fimple metnod, and one morter as well as more fo- 
'• lid Ulan any which hath been hitherto pra&ifed, they 
' are defired to enquire/ &c. as above. 

Imuitconfefs myfelf fo ignorant, that, till I read 
this wonderful performance,, Ldid not know there was 
a philofophy which was peculiar, to France,, and .that" 
went under the name of French philofophy ! Perhaps 
thisis what is meant by the French Marque in St. Evre- 
xnont, when he fays,. ' Premierement,j'aime l&Guerxe* 
«• apres la Guerre madame d e , apres madame 
«• de— — la religion, apres la religion la pbilofopbi*— 
« Voila ce que j'aime, Morbleu !' « My firft paffion 
'* is ^ the- ivar 9 my fecond is madame de— — , my 

* third is rtligion, and my fourth paffion it philofophy .— - 

* Now I have told youl what my paffions are, d — a 

* me 1' In which paiTage it feems pretty plain that la - 
fhik/ophie is no other than what the French likewife 
call la danfe ; and then.it will be plain that the artiffc 
abovemen tioned is no other than a dancing-mailer, to 
whofe method of teaching I do. readily agree that ftudy 
is often a very deplorable obiiacle... 

But this wilL by no means, folveali the difficulties:; 
for though dancing will, ppffibly make, a man a great . 
adept in the French philofophy, how Jie. will be. ablo 
to dance into any Englifh fcience, or into the Latin , 
tongue, is fome what hard to conceive. Perhaps, by 
French philofophy, the author means what is alio < 
called Vinduftrie, ou l y MrtJr<uolerbien.j£spochesy. which 
I mull . heg to be . excufed from translating intc* our 
coarfer language; in barbarous French, it may v be 
called The art of .jpeka de.poka. . But if this be his 
meaning, I fancy he will be greatly deceived in his , 
.views; iince I believe it is impoffible to find more able - 
mailers than fome.of.his coon trynien. hay e already. 

ihewiu 
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Sewn themfelves here in that art.. Nor do I believe, 
jjiat ftudy or intenfe application can be an enemy to 
this art, fince I know feveral of .the Engliih who have 
plodded on all their lives on this very fcience, and 
have at laft, by mere dint of ftudy, become very great . 
proficients init. . 

To lav the truth, lam inclined t^' think,, that by 
Sla Ftitojbphre * Franfoife, . is meant no other than /*> 
bonne ajfurance ; that aflurance, which the French alone 
cairgood; arid which; iriSTery- probable, they akm* 
may call philofophy. 

And this L the <satker\ ednelude to be the under- 
taker's meaning, as it is certain, that, to the making 
any confiderabk. progrefs in this French philofophy, , 
Jbjdy.is of all things the greateft obflacle. I have in- 
deed obferved in a late paper, that no man of learning 
was ever a proficient- in thia act. , I:rawil further ob- - 
ferve, that, th& dtfeiptes. which- our. mafter, fcems to > 
have principally chofen, fuch, I mean, as can bear no * 
contradiction, fuch as are incapable of any attention, , 
and fuch aged per fons who are willing, all at once, 
without any labour, ,to leap, as it were* into fcience, , 
are all excellently adapted to receive the ftrongeft and 
mofl immediate impreffions of this philofophy. . 

Nor can I help obferving, which is a further con- 
firmation of my opinion, how. nobly our artift hath 
contrived to convince the world of his fitnefs for the 
tafkhe hath undertaken. . I defy the ingenuity of man 
to invent a better method of conveying to the public* 
in fo few line*, an idea of a capacity for any under- 
taking, whatever, r than this aftonifhing Fcenchman . 
hath made u& of tofhew.this nation how well quali- 
fied he is to teach them the French philofophy,. oz 
the good. aflurance. twill not venture ta prophefy 
what fuccefs'may attend fo new and io extraordinary a 
propofal. This, however, I cannot avoid remarking," . 
that itieema to indicate what opinion ^of the under- 
ftandings of the good people- of this* ifland atpreienfc 
prevails among the French; philofophers abroad.* I 
am well convinced, it would be extremely difficult to 
perfuade the greateft. adept in the _good. aflurance. 

which this kingdom ever produced, toexped any fuc- 
. . . '- . * -> * - eefib 
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cefs from fueh a propofal even among the Hottentot?, 
if he could make himfelf enough underftood to^mb* 
Jilh his icheme among them. 

I am, Sir* 
Your moft humble fervairt, 


Kumb. 54» SatfuitBAj*, July u* 

**- — Hit juvetthu d&apmnm&mt 

Infecit aquer /anguine Funic*. Hojc* 


8nch were the berets (f that glerieus reign 
That bumbled te the dujt the pride of Spain. 

f Mr. Cenjor, 

YO U have formerly entertained the public, by> 
reprefenting to them the opinions which pofte- 
rity will be fuppofed to conceive of the prefent age ; 
you will poflibly furniih no lefs amufement to your 
readers, by calling your eyes backwards into our an* 
pals, as the manners of their ancestors will, I appre- 
hend, appear no lefs ftrange to the prefent age, 
than the hiftory of thefe our times can be thought 
hereafter. 

After this fhort introduction, I fhall prefent you 
with a curious dialogue,, which feems to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. I have taken the liberty to modernize the lan- 
guage, without doing the leaft violence to the fenti- 
ments of the original; 

$i Dialogue between Mr. Englifh, Madam. Englifh, Mifs 
Biddy Engliih, and Miftrefs Plumtree, tie Miftrfc 
of the houje. 

• 

. Mrs. Plum. I hope y&ui ladyfhip is very well this 
(Mining, after the fatigue of jour 1 journey . 

1 Mad. 
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\MW. Eng. Indeed, Miftrefs Plumtree, I never was 
more fatigued in my life. Four days together, upon 
a hard trotting horfe, are enough to tire any one ; be- 
fides, my pillion was horridly uneafy, and I rode be- 
hind the foot-boy, who was hardly able to fupport my 
leaning againfl: him ; but here's Biddy not in the leaft 
the worfe for her journey. 

Mifs Biddy* Upon my word, mamma, I never was 
in better fpirits in my life* My ride hath given me 
an appetite ; I have eat above half a pound of beef- 
fteaks this morning for breakfaft. 
r Mrs. Eng* I could have gone through any thing at 
your age, my dear, though I was never many miles 
from home before I was married. The young ladies 
have more liberty in thefe days, than they had for- 
merly. Indeed, it was entirely owing to your father's 
gooanefs that you came to London now. 

Mrs. Plum. O madam, I am fure your ladyfliip 
would not have left mifs in the country. It would 
have been barbarous not to have let her fee the 
Tower, and the Abby, and Bedlam, and two or three 
plays. 

• Mrs. Eng. Fie, Mrs. Plumtree ! with what are you 
filing the child's head? one play fhe is to 'fee* and 
no more. The terms are all fettled. One play* one 
new gown, and one ruff. But now I mention thefe 
things, pray, Mrs. Plumtree, what is become of the, 
mantua-maker t employed laft parliament, when I was 
here? 

Mrs. Plum, Alas, poor woman, fhe is dead ; but I 
can recommend your ladyfhip to another, one of the 
beft ia all London ; fhe makes gowns for the Lady 
Mayorefs herfelf. 

-. Mrs. Eng. I fhall be obliged to you, good Mrs. 
Plumtree, to fend for her to*day, for I have three vir 
£ts to make m London, and I fhall like to do it in slw 
new cloaths.— «Q, Sir John, are you come at raft ? 
Dinner hath flayed for you till, I fuppofe, itisfpoiled. 
Jt is almoft two o'clock. 

Mr. Eng. The houfe is but juft up, mjr dean W* 
fcfie very late to-day. IafTure you, I was invited rctf ' 
much to dine with one of our kaightt of the Aire *t 
i . hi* 
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his lodgings ; he had a haunch of venifon, a fat goofe,. 
and an apple-pye, for dinner,— and all this I left for 
your company. 

Mrs. Eng. Well, Sir John, I do not blame you ; but 
parliament hours are very dreadful things. 

Mr. Eng. We mult fuffer fome inconveniencies for 
the good of our country, and we are employed- upon a 
fcheme now that is of the utmoft confequence to the 
nation. We are going to make fuch a provifion for 
the poor, that there will never be another beggar in 
the kingdom *. 

Mrs. Plum, lam heartily glad of that ; and I am 
Aire it is high time, for it was no longer ago than hut 
fummer that I faw two poor wretches, in one day, ac- 
tually begging in the open ftreet. 
* Mr. Eng. Well, dame, and how doth my good, 
friend mailer Plumtree hold iti We fhall have another 
game at lantry loo. 

Mrs. Pluto* Indeed, Sir John, you are too hard for 
my Jiufband. You won above ten (hillings of Kim 
laft parliament. 

fc Mr. Eng. Your family is not hurt by it: fori be* 
lieve you are as much in my debt on the fame account; 
but I beg you will not encourage this girl to play ! 
for ihe is too much inclined to idlenefs. 

Mifs Biddy. Nay, mamma, I amfurcl never defire 
to play but in the Chriftmas holidays. 

Mrs. Plum. O, madam, mifs will have fomething 
elfe to think on. Here is a young fquire that lodges 
in our neighbourhood ; a fine hardy young ipark. 
*There are but few, they tell me, that can either run 
ar wreftle with him, and heir to a noble eftate he is; 

(At tbofe words Mifs Biddy blujhed extremely.) 
' Mr. Eng. Well, let him look to it. Biddy won't 
turn her back to him. But, my dear, I have a (he* 
<foryou. The queen goes to the parliament-houfe to- 
morrow; an4 there will be all the fine lords and la- 
• * 

+ By. this pailage, it is fuppofed this dialogue happened in the 
forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, when the famous ftatute was 
made for providing for the poor} and which is the* corner ftone o£ 
: «U our exceHeat' poor-law?* 

dies 
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dies, of the court* I have hired a balcony, and! my 
little Biddy (Hall go too. 

Mrs. Eng. You fee, Biddy, how good your papa is; 
and now, I hope, you will be fetisfied, and not defire 
to go out any more, except to one play and to church, 
trhilft you ftay in London. I am rare he is fo liberal, 
Be will be forced to fend up for the other twenty 
pound. 

Mr. Eng* Never mind that, my dear I your pru- 
dence in the country will foon make it up* But now 
f talk of court ladies, I have a piece of news for you* 
Indeed, I can hardly believe it rayfelf, and yet I was 
told it by a very great per (on. 

Mrs. Eng. What can it be, my dear, that you in*- 
troduce with all this preface ? 

Mrs. Plum. I hope there are no more Spanifh arma- 
das coming. 

Mr. Eng. No, no, nothing of that kind—In fhort^ 
it is fo ftrange a thing, I fcarce know how to mention 
it,— But can you think it ? they fay there is a court 
lady that hath made a cuckold of her hufband— A. 
woman of very great quality, I aflure you. 

Mrs. Eng. This is ftrange news, indeed,, and impof- 
fible to be true. 

Afr. E»%k Hardly impoflible, my dear; fuch things 
have been in nature.— 
Mrs. Eng* And what is become of the lady, pray ? 
Mr. Eng. Why (he is at court dill. 
Mrs. Eng. Then it is iiripoflible to be true ; for if I 
CDuld believe there was one fuch woman of quality, I 
am well convinced there are no other that would own 
her. 

Mr. Eng. I only tell you what I heir— But come, 
dame Plumtfee, is not your dinner ready ?— Ujpon my 
word, I have been half ftarved. My conftit uenti (Kau 
find out fome other to ftrve them in the next parlia- 
ment. It is a hard duty, Mrs. Plumtree, and a very 
•expenfive one too. I never come up myfelf under 
twenty pound ; and if my wife comes with me, die 
expence is almoft double. 

Mrs* Plum. Well, Sir—but you know all men muft 
fecye. their country. 

Mf.Eng*. 
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Mr. Eng. Yes, madam, and if all would, die bar* 
then would be lefs fetere ; but I have discovered a 
moft wicked corruption in the borough I ferae for-— 
There are three gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who 
Jiave as good eftates as I have, and yet, becaufe they 
entertain the mayor and aldermen with more ftrong 
drink than I do, thay have never once attempted to 
chufe them* Tlie moment there is but a difcourfe of 
an election* to toping they go.— So that they are fure 
jof always efcaping, and I am likely to fcrve my coun- 
try as long as I live. 

Mrs. Plum. It is very, hard, I mull: confefs, {quire, 
but then you will consider you have all the honour.— 
However, fir, dinner is upon the table at prefer*. 

Mr. E*g. Lead on then, my dame, and I will ihew 
you what a ftomach I have got in the fervice of my 
country. 


WMMMWV0 
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*— — Jttvat int$gr*s atadm /antes, 

Jtque baurire. — -— Lt/CHETiX7S> 

"*— — - It is pleafant to bandit 
j&u untouched fuhjzft. 

IT hath been obferved, that characters of humour 
do abound more in this our ifland, than in any 
Other country; and this hath been commonly fuppofed 
'to arife from that pure and perfect ftate of liberty 
•which we enjoy in a degree greatly fuperior to every 
foreign nation. 

This opinion, I know, hath great fanttion ; and yet 
I am inclined to fufpecl: the truth of it, unlefs we will 
extend the meaning of the word Liberty farther than t 
think it hath been yet carried, and will include in it 
fiot only an exemption from all reitraint of municipal 
laws, but likewiie from all reftraint of thofe rules of 
fcehaviour which are exprefled in the general term of 

good* 
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good-breeding; Laws which, though not written,, 
aje -perhaps better underftood; and, though eftablifhed 
by no coercive power, much better obeyed within the 
circle where they are received, than any of thofe laws 
which are recorded in books, or enforced by public , 
authority. 

A perfect freedom from thefe laws, if I am not 
greatly miftaken, is abfolutely neceflary to form the 
true character of humour ; a character which is there- 
fore not to be met with among thofe people who con- 
duct, themfelves by the rules of good-breeding. 

for* indeed, good-breeding is little more than 
the art of rooting out all thofe feeds of humour which 
nature had originally implanted in our minds. 

To make this evident, it feems neceflary only to 
explain the terms, a matter in which I do not fee the 
great difficulty which hath appeared to other writer. 
Some of thefe have fpoken of the word humour, as if 
it contained in it fome inyftery impoflible to be re- 
vealed, and no one, as I know of, hath undertaken 
to ihew us exprefly what it is, though I fcarce doubt 
but it was amply done by Ariflotle in his treatife on 
comedy, which is unhappily loft. 

But what is more furprifing, is, that we find it 
pretty well explained in authors who at the fame time 
tell us, they know not what it is. Mr. Congreve, in 
a letter to Mr. Dennis, hath thefe words : " We can- 
u not certainly tell what wit is, or what humour is ;'• 
and within a few lines afterwards he fays, " There is 
" great difference between a comedy wherein there 
" are many things humoroufly, as they call it, which 
" is pleafantly, fpoken ; and one where there are feve- 
" ral characters of humour, diftinguifhed by the par- 
" ticular and different humours appropriated to the 
" feveral perfons reprefented, and which naturally 
«' arife from the different conftitutions, complexions, 
" and difpofitions of men.' And again, ' I takejhu- 
" mour to be a fingular and unavoidable manner of 
" faying or doing any thing peculiar and natural to 
" one man only ; by which his fpeech and a&ions are 
" diftinguifhed from thofe of other men. Our hu- 
" mour hath relation to us, and to what proceeds 

u from 
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" from us, as the accidents have to a fabftance ; ft is"! 
" a colour, talle, and fmell difFufed through all"; • 
4€ though our a&kms are ever fb many, and different • 
" in form, they are ail fpiinters of the fame wood, and 
" have naturally one complexion," Sec. 

If my reader nath any doubt whether this is a juft 
defcription of humour, let him compare it with thofe 
examples of humorous characters, which the greatefl 
matters have given us, and which have been nniver- 
faHy acknowledged as fuch, and he will be perhaps 
convinced. 

Ben Johnfon, after complaining of the abufe of the 
Word, proceeds thus : 

[ c Why humour (as 'tis ens) we thus define it, 

* To be a quality of air, or water> 

* And in itfelf holds thefe two properties, 

* Moifture and fluxure ; as for demonftration, 

* Pour water on this floor, 'twill wet and -run ? 

* Likewife the air fore'd thro* a horn or trumpet 

* Flows inftantly away, and leaves behind 

* A kind of dew ; and hence we do conclude, 
4 That whatfoe'er .hath fluxure and humidity, 

* As wanting power to contain itfelf, 

* Is humour. So in every human body, 

* The choler,' melancholy, phlegm and blood, 
' By reafon that they flow continually 

' In fome one part, and are not continent, 

* Receive the name of humours.' '* Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itfelf 
Unto the general difpofi tion : 
As when tome one peculiar quality 
Doth fo poflefs a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his fpirits, and his powers, 

f< In their confluxions all to run one way," 
' This may ie truly Jaid to be a humour, 
'But that a rook, by wearing a py'd feather, 

* The cable hatband, or the three-piled ruff, 

* A yard of fhoe-tie, or the Svvitzer's knot 

* On his French garters, fhould affecVa humour \ 

* O ! it is more than moft ridiculous.' 

Tins 
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This pafTage is in the firft aft of £<cwy JIAnr o«/ 0/ 
bis Humour; and I queition not but to fome readers, 
the author will appear to have been out of his wits 
when he wrote it ; but others, I am pofitive, will dis- 
cern much excellent ore mining among the rubbifh. 
In truth, his fentiment, when let loofe from that fliiF 
boddice in which it is laced, will amount to this, that, 
as the term Humour contains in it the ideas of moiiture 
and fluxure, it was applied to certain moift and flux 
habits of the body, and afterwards metaphorically to 
peculiar qualities of the mind, which, when they are 
extremely prevalent, do, like the predominant hu- 
mours of the body, -flow all to one part ; and as the. 
latter are known to abforb and drain off all the cor* 
poreal juices and ftrength to themfelves, Co the former 
are no left certain of engaging the affe&ions, fpirits/ 
and powers of the mind, and of enlilling them as it, 
were into their own feryice, and under their own ab- 
folute command. ' 

Here then we have another pretty adequate notion 
of humour, which is indeed nothing more than a* 
violent bent or dilpofition of the mind to fome parti- » 
cular point. To enumerate indeed thefe feveral dis- 
positions would be, as Mr. Congreve obferves, as 
endlefs as to Aim up the feveral opinions of men ; nay, ' 
as he well fays, the quot homines y tot fententia, may be 
more properly interpreted of their humours, than 
their opinions. 

Hitherto there is no mention of the ridiculous, the 
idea of which, though not enential to humour, is al-~ 
ways included in our notions of it. The ridiculous is 
annexed to it thefe two ways, either by the manner or 
the degree in which it is exerted. 

By either of thefe, the very bed . and worthieft dif- 
poiition of the human mind may become ridiculous. 
Excefs, fays Horace, even in the purfuit of virtue, 
wiQ lead a wife and good man into folly and vice — So 
will it fubjett him to ridicule j for into this, fays the 
judicious Abbe Bellegarde, a man may .tumble head- • 
long with an excellent underftanding, and with the . 
moft .laudable qualities. Piety, patriotifm* loyalty, 
^ parental : 
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parental affection, &c have all afforded characters of 
tumour for the ftage. 

By the manner of exerting itielf likewiffe a humou* 
becomes ridiculous. By this means chiefly the tragic 
humour differs from the comic ; it is the fame ambition 
which raifes our horror in Macbeth, and our laughter 
at the drunken Tailors in the Tempeft ; the fame ava- 
rice which caufes the dreadful incidents in the fetal 
curiofity of Lillo, and in the Mifer of Moliere ; the 
fame jealoufy which forms an Othello, or a Sufpicious 
Hulband. No paflion or humour of the mind is abftv- 
lutely either tragic or comic in itfelf. Nero had the 
art of making vanity the object of horror ; and Do- 
mitian, in one inltance, at leaft, made cruelty ridU 
culous. 

As thefe tragic modes however never enter into our- 
notion of humour, I will venture to make a fmall ad- 
dition to the fentiments of the two great mafters I have 
mentioned, by which I apprehend my defcription of- 
humour will pretty well coincide with the general 
opinion. By humour then, I fuppofe, is generally 
intended a violent impulfe of the mind, determining 
it to fome one peculiar point, by which a man be- 
comes ridiculoufly diftinguifhed from all other men. 

' If there be any truth in what I have now faid, no- 
thing can more clearly follow than the ntanifeft repug- 
nancy between humour and good-breeding. , The 
latter being the art of conducting yourfelf by certain 
common and general rules, by which means, if they 
were univerfally obferved, the whole world would ap- 
pear (as all courtiers actually do) to be, in their ex- 
ternal behaviour at leaft, but one and the fame 
perfon. 

I have not room at prefent, If I were able, to enu- 
merate the rules of good breeding : I fhall only men- ' 
tion one, which is a fummary of them all. This is 
the moft golden of all rules, no lefs than that of doing 
to all men as you would they jhould do unto you. 

In the deviation from this law, as I hope to evince- 
in my next, all that we call humour principally con- 
lifts. I fhall at the- fame time, I think, be able to • 
4kw, that it is to this deviation we owe the general 

character 
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chara&er mentioned in the beginning of this paper, 
as well as to aflign the reafons why we of this nation 
have been capable of attracting to ourielves inch j»e- 
rit in preference ta others. 


Njjmb. 56. Saturdav, July^ 

Hoc font* aerivata. Hor* 

Fbeft are thefiurceu 

AT the conclufion of my laftpapen, Iafferted that 
the fummary of good-breeding was no other 
than that coraprehenfive and exalted rule, which the 
greateft authority hath told us is the ium total of all 
religion and all morality. 

- Here, however,,, my readers will be pleafed to ob- 
ferve that the fubjeel: matter of good breeding being 
only what is called behaviour, it is this only to which* 
we are to apply it on the prefent occafion. Perhaps 
therefore we /hall be better underftood, if we vary 
the word, and read it thus : Behave unto all men, as 
you would they Jkoula [behave unto yw. 

This will moft certainly oblige us to treat all man- 
kind with the utmoft civility and refpeft, there 'beine; 
nothing which we defire more than to be treated ib by 
them. This will moft effectually reftrain the induK 
gence of all thofe violent and inordinate deiires, 
which, as we have endeavoured to mew, are the truq. 
feeds of. humour in the.human mind: the growth of 
which good-breeding will*be fureto obftfuci; or wiil 
at leaft fo over-top and fhadow, that thev fhall not 
appear. The ambitious* the covetous, the ' proud 
the vain, the angry, the debauchee, the glutton, are 
all loft in the character of the well-bred man,; or,, if 
nature fhould now and then venture, to peep forth, flie 
withdraws in,aa inftant, and doth not Ihew enough of 
herfelf to -become ridiculous. 

• Now humour arifes from the very oppofite tehayi- 
our, from throwing the , reins on the neck of our fa a 
1 Vox. All. f ** vourite 
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vourite paffion, and giving it a full icope and indui* 
Ijence. The ingenious Abbe, whom I quoted in my 
tortner paper, paints this admirably in the character* 
of ill-breeding, which he mentions as the very iirft 
icene of the ridiculous. * III .breeding (Pfopolitefle) 

* fays he, is not a fingle defeft, it is the refuftof ma- 
' * ny. It is fometimes a grofs ignorance of decorum, 

* or a ftupid indolence, which prevent* us from giv- 

* ing to others what is due to them. It is a pcevifh 
' malignity, which inclines us to oppofe the inclina- 
' tions of thofe with whom we converfe. It is the 

* confequence of a fooliih vanity, which hath no com- 

* plaifance for any other perfon : the effeft of a proud 

* and whimiical humour, which foars above all €ke 
■* rules of civility ; or, laftly, it is produced by a me* 

* lancholy turn of mind, which pampers itMfffuitrou- 
4 we du Ragout) with a rude and difobliging beha* 

* viour.' 

Having thus fhewn, I think, very clearly, that 
good-breeding is, and mull be, the very bane of the 
ridiculous, that is to fay, of all humorous characters % 
it will perhaps be no difficult talk to difcover why this 
character hath been in a lingular manner attributed 
to this nation. 

For this I ftiall affign two reafons only; as thefe 
feem to me abundantly fatisfa&ory, and adequate to 
the purpofe. 

The firftis that method fo general in this kingdom 
of giving no education to the youth of both fexes ; I 
fay general only, for it is not without fbme few ex- 
• ^eptxons. 

Much the greater part of our lads of fafhion return 
from fchool at fifteen or fixteen, very little wiler, and 
not at all the better, for having been fent thither. Part 
of thefe return to the place from whence they came, 
their fathers country feats ; where racing, cock-fight- 
ing, hunting, and other rural fports, with fmoaking, 
drinking, and party, become their purfuit, and form 
the whole bufinefs and amufement of their future lives. 
The other part efcajpe to town, in the diverfions, fa- 
fhion, follies, and vices of which they are immediately 
initiated. In this academy fome finifh their fhidies, 

while 
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while others by their wifer parents are fent abroad, to 
add the knowledge of theaiverfions, fafhions, follies, 
and vices of all Europe, to that of thofe of their own 
country. 

Hence then we are to derive twd great general cha- 
racters of humour, which are the clown and the cox- 
comb, and both of thefe will he almoft infinitely di~ 
verified according to die different paflions and natu- 
ral difbofitions of each individual ; and according to 
their different walks in life. Great will be the differ- 
ence, for inftance, whether the country gentleman 
be a whig x>r a tory ; whether he prefers women, drink, 
or dogs ; fo will it be whether the town fpark be al- 
lotted to ferve his country as a politician, a courtier, 
a foldier, a, failor, or poffibly a churchman (for by 
draughts from this academy, all thefe offices are fup- 
plied) ; or laftly, whether his ambition mall be con- 
tented with no other appellation than merely that of 
a beau. t r 

Some of our lads, however, are delHned to a further 
progrefs in learning r thefe ate not only confined long- 
er to the labours of a fchool, but are fent thence to the 
univerfity. Mere, if they pleafe, they may read on ; 
and if they pleafe, they may (as moft of them do) let 
it alone, and betake themfelves, as their fancy leads, 
to the imitation of their elder brothers either in town 
or country. 

This is a matter which I mail handle very tenderly, 
as I am clearly of opinion that an univerfity education 
is much the beft we have'; for here at Jeafl there is 
fome reftraint laid on the inclinations of our youth. 
The fportfman, the gamefter, and the fot, * cannot 
give fuch a loofe to their extravagance, as if they were 
athoineand under no manner of government.; nor 
can ow* fpark, who is difpofed to th£ town pleafures, 
find either gataing-houfes or play-tanifes* wr half the 
taverns or bawdy-honfes -which are reafly to receive 
him in CoVent-6ar den. ' . " 

So far however, Ihope, I may fajr without 1 offence, 
that, among all the fchools at the univerii tics, there is 
hone where the fcience of good-breeding is taught ; 
iio lectures like the extettewt leffons o» the ridiculous,- 

I 2 which 
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-which I have quoted above, and which I do mofl ear- 
jiefUy recommend to all my young readers. Hence 
the learned profenlons produce fuch excellent charac- 
ters of humour; and the rudenefs of .phyfieiahs, law- 
yers, and parfons, however dignified or diftinguifhed, 
^affords fuch pleafant ftories to divert private comjpa- 
.nies, and fometimes the public 
, I come now to the beautiful part of the creation, 
who, in the fenfe I here ufe the word, I am allured 
jean hardly /for the onofl part) t>e faid to have Any 
education. . 

As to the counterpart of my country fquire, the 
country gentlewoman, I apprehend, that, except in 
die article of the dancing-matter., and perhaps in that 
pf being barely able to read. and write* jhere is very 
little difference between the education of many a 
•fquire's daughter, and that of his dairy- maid, who is 
moll likely her principal companion, nay, die little 
^difference which there is, I am afraid, is npt in |he fa- 
vour of the former ; who, by being conitantly flattered 
.with her beauty and her wealth, is made the vaineft 
.and moft felf-conceited thing alive ; at jthe fame rime 
.that fuch care is taken to inftil into h$r the ^principles 
of baihfulnefs and dmidity, that fhe becomes aftiamed 
and afraid of fhe knows not what. 

If by any chance this poor creature drops after- 
wards, as it were, into the world, how abfurdmuft be 
her behaviour ! If a man looks at her, fhe is confound- 
ed; and if he Ipeaks to her, fhe is frightened out of 
her wits. She ads, in fhort, as if fhe thought the 
whole fex was engaged in a confpiracy to poffeis them- 
selves of her perfon and fortune. 

Thw poor girl, it is true, however fhe may appear 
to her own fex, especially if fhe is handfbme, is ra- 
ther an objeft of companion than of juft ridicule; 
but what fhafl we fay when time or. marriage have 
. carried off ail this baihfulnefs and Fear, and when ig- 
norance, aukwardnefs, and rulticity, are embellifhed 
with the fame degree, though perhaps not the fame 
kind, of affectation, which are to be found in a court. 
Here fure is a plentiful faurce of all that various hu- 

mour 
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mbur which we find in the charter of a country gen* 
tlewoman, _ f 

All this, I apprehend, will be readily allowed ; but 
to deny good-breeding to the town lady, may be the 
more dangerous attempt. Here* befides the prdfef- 
hn of reading, writing, and dancing, the French and 
Italian mailers, the muiic mafteiy and of moderiv 
times, the whift mailer, all concur in forming this • 
charatter. The mannersrmaller alone, L am afraid is * 
omitted And what, is the confcquence ? not only 
bamfulnefs and fear are intirely fubdued, but modefty ' 
and difcretion are taken off at the fame, tune- So far ' 
from running away from,, (he runs after, the men; 
and inftead of blufhing when a modefl man looks at 
Ker,. or (peaks to heiy me can. bear, without any fuck 
emotion, to flare an impudent fellow in- the face, and 
Tometime&to utter what, if he be not very impudent 
indeed,, may put him to the blufh.— Hence all thofe 
agreeable ingredients which form the humour of a ram- 
pant woman of ■■■■ t he town. 

' Ixannot quit this* part of my fubjed, in which I 
have been obliged to deal a little more freely than I 
am inclined/ with the lovelieft part of the creation, . 
without preferving my own ^harafter of good-breecU 
ing, by faying that tni*. lift' excefs, is by much the 
inoft rare f and that every individual among my fe#- 
male readers either is already, or may be when £he 
pleafes, an example of a contrary behaviour. . * 
> The fecond general reafon why humour fo much 
-abounds in this nation, feems to me to arife from the 
great number of people, who are daily raifed. by trade 
-to the rank of gentry,, without having had any educa- 
ition at all ; or r to ufe no improper phrafe, without 
•having ierved an apprenticeship to this calling. But 
'I have dwelt fo long on the other branch, that I have 

no room at prefent to animadvert on this ; nor is it 
•indeed neceffary I mould, fince moil readers, with the 
'hints I have already given them, will eafily fugged to 
-themfelves a great number of humorous characters, 

with which the public have been furnifhed this way. 
-ifhall conclude by wifhing, that this excellent fource 

of humour may Hill continue to flow among us, fince, 

I 3 though- 
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though it may make us * little lftugfeed-at, it will be 
Aire to make us the envy of all the nations of Europe. 


Numb. 59. Saturdat, Attgftft 15* 

■ ■ I llachtymahi/et 
tJrgentur, ignotique hnga 
Notfe, carent quia njaiefaero. Hon** 

Without a tear they faff, without a name, 
XJnlefs fome facred bard records their fume, 

THERE is a certain aAe&ion of the mind , fat 
which, though it be common enough in the 
people of this country, we have not* 1 think, any 
adequate term in our language. The Greeks, . though 
they likewife want a name for the abftrad» called a 
jnan fo affefted rniPOTflN, awosd which I (hall not 
attempt to tranflate otherwise than by a paraphrase ; 
landerftandby it a man fo intoxicated with his own 
great qualities, that he dc&i&fr and overlooks aU 
other men. In this fenfe, the Batfktafe paffivfe of 
die verb bmftptiv is ufed i» Thutydides, nml rSo 
hm-fayttrrw vvtf<p^f^ptM^.Thckntimtnt is in the mouth 
•f Alcibiades, and it is a very fine one. " As no 

* man' fays he, * will even (peak to us when we are 
** unfortunate, fi> nroft they bear in their turn to be 

* defpifed by us when we are intoxicated with our fuo- 
■* cefies* 1 

This difdainfal temper, riotwithAandsftg stshaugb- 
ty aspect, proceeds, it I am not much, mistaken, from 
no higher principle than rank timidity. We endea- 
vour to elevate ourfelves, and to deprefi others, left 
they mould be brought into fome competition with 
ourfelves. We arenotfufficiently aflured of our own 
footing in tfie afcent to greatnefs, and are afraid of 
fuffering any to come too. near us, left they ihould 
pull us down, and advance into our place. 

Of this pitiful temper of mind, there are no per- 
#ra$ fo fuicaptibk as the hrtthien of the quiUL Not 

onlj 
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only fuch authors as have been a little lingular in 
their opinions concerning their ovvn merit, and in 
whom it feems more excufable to bear a jealous eye 
towards others ; but even thofe who have far outflrip- 
ped their fellow couriers in the race of glory, flretch 
their icornful eyes behind them, to exprefs their dif- 
dain-of the poor wretches who are limping and crawl- 
ing on at however great a diftance. 

Many are the methods by which this paffion is ex- 
erted. I fliall mention only one, as it is much the - 
mofl common, and perhaps the moft invidious. This * 
is a contemptuous iilence ; a treatment not much un- 
like to that which the Buccaneers formerly ufed to » 
treat their conquered enemies, when they funk, or as 
they phrafed it, hid them in thefea. 

How many names. of great writers may we fuppofe 
to have been funk by this bafe difpoiition !. Homer, as - 
I remember* hath not • perpetuated the memory of a 
iimple writer, unleft that of Therfites, who was, t 
make no doubt, from the character given of him i& < 
the Hiad, an author ofnofmalleftimation. And yet 
there were probably as many of the function in thofe 
days, as there are in this ; nay, Homer himfelf, in his 
Ody flcy, mentions the great honours which. poets then, 
received in the courts of all princes, whence we may 
very reasonably conclude that they fwarmed in thole 
courts, and yet the names of three only of his con- 
temporaries have triumphed over the injuries of time, , 
and the malice of their brethren, fo as to reach our 


The learned Voffius, who " teems to have employed 
no little pain sin the matter, hath not been able to 
preferve to us many more" than two hundred down to 
the death of Cleopatra, and yet we are suTured* that 
the famous Alexandrian library contained no lefs than 
jix hundred thoufand volumes, of .which, as the hu- 
mour of thofe ages ran, we may conceive a fixth part 
At lead to have coniifted of poetry. 

Among the Latins how many great names may we 
fuppofe to have been hid by the aJfe&ed taciturnity of 
VirgJJ, who appears to have mentioned only thofe 
writers of quality to. whom he made his court ! Of his 

"1*4 ... * ' friend 
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friend Horace, he had not the gratitude to take any 
notice ; much lefs to repay thole praifes which this 
latter poet had fo liberally bellowed on him. 

Horace again , though fo full of compliments tor 
Virgil, of poor Ovid is altogether as cruelly andinvi- 
dioufly filent. 

Ovid, who was, I am confident, one of the beft-na- 
tured of human kind* was of all men moft profufe irr 
the praifes of his contemporaries ; and yet even he 
hath been guilty of finking. Numberlefs were the 
poets in his time, whofe names are nowhere to be 
found in his works 5 nay, he hath played the bucca- 
neer with two, one of whom is celebrated by Horace, 
and both of them by Virgil. The learned reader well 
knows I mean the illuftrious names of Bavius and' 
Msevius ;. whofe merits were (b prevalent with Virgil, 
that though they were both his bitter revilers, he 
could not refrain from tranfmitting them to poftcrityv 
I wify he had dealt as generouily by all his cenfurere, 
and I make no doubt but we mould have been fur* 
nifhed with forrie hundreds of names, qua nunc fremit 

MX. T 

Among our own writers, too many have been 
fcuilty of this vice. Had Dryden communicated alf 
thofe who drew their pens againft him,' he would 
have preferved as many names from oblivion as a land 
tax ad ; but he was, I am afraid, fo intoxicated with 
his own merit, that he overlooked and defpifed all th£ 
great fatyrifts who conftantly abufed, I had aim oil 
laid libelled, his works, unlefs they were fome other 
way eminent be/ides by their writings, fuch as Shad* 
well, who was poet laureat, and Buckingham, who 
was a duke. 

Of all the chief favourites and prime minifters of the 
ntufes, the late ingenious Mr. Pope was moft free 
from this fcornful filence. He employed' a whole 
work for the purpofe of reoording fuch writers as no 
one without his pains, except he had rived at the fame 
time and in the lame ftreet, would ever have heard of. 

He may indeed be faid to have raked many out of 
the kennels to immortality, which, though in- fome- 
what a linking condition,, is to an ambitious mind 

* * preferabla 
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preferable to utter obfcurity and oblivion ; many, i 
prefume, having, with the wretch who burnt the? 
Temple of Ephefus, fuch a love for fame, that they • 
are willing even to creep into her common more. * 
In humble imitation of this great man, in the only 
iaftance of which I am capable of imitating him, I in- 
tend fhortly to attempt a work of the fame kind, in* 
profe I mean, and to endeavour to do juitice to a great, 
number of my contemporaries, whofe names, for far 
thf greater part, are much lefs known than theyde-, 
ferve to be. And that I may be the better enabled to 
execute tbis generous purpofc, . I. have employed feve- 
ral proper perfons to find out thefe authors. To this 
end, I have ordered my bookfeller to fend . me in the 
names of all thofe apprentices and journeymen of 
bookfeller* and printers who at prefent entertain and 
inurutt the town with theif productions. I have be- 
sides a. very able and indubious perfon who hath pro- 
mifed me a complete lift of all the hands now confined 
in the feveral Bridewells in and about this city, which* 
carry on the trade of writing, in any of the branches 
pf religion, morality, and government 5 in all which 
every day produces us fome curious eftay, treatife, re- 
marks, &c. from thofe quarters. » 
- I ihall conclude this paper with fbme very fine line* 
from the third, book of the Dunciad, which gave in- 
deed the firft hint to my charitable defign: for what a 
melancholy confideration is it, that all, thefe armie> 
there fpoken offhould. pexifh inthe jaws of utter dark- 
nefs, and that the names of fuch worthies mould be a> 
fhort- lived as their works. !-!-T he* verfes are part of». 
the fpeech of Settle to his fon Cibber : 

* And fee, my fon J the hour -is on its way, 

* That lifts our goddefs, to imperial fway, 

* *■ This fav'rite.iue long fever'd from her reign, . , 
' Dove-like fhe gathers to her wings again. 

' Now look thro' fate ! behokLthc.fccne fhe draws I 

* What aids, what armies to afTert her caufe ! . » 
' See all her progeny, illuftrious fight ! 

* Behold, and count them as thev rile to light. 

is' 1 ' A * 
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* As Berecynthia, while her offspring vye 
! In homage to the mother of the fty, 

4 Surreys around her, in the bleft abode, 

* An hundred fons, and ev*ry fon; a God : 

' Not with left glory mighty Dulnefs crown'd,- 

4 Shall take thro 9 Grub-ftreet her triumphant round r< 

4 And her Barnaffus glancing o'er at once^ 

* Behol&an hundred fons, and. each a dunce.* 


NuM«. 60v SAT^RDAt^ Auguft 22* 

J/ jm* /Ar frumf€ttr *fjonr vumfrmfi. 

A French author, a great favorite of mine* ami 
whom I have often quoted in my lucubrations*, 
•bfejrves, *that it is very common lor men to talk of 
'-th&nfelves, of their children and their family, and 

* always in the ttm* of commendation. But, fays 
4 lie, if thofe who accuftom themfelves to fuch nar- 
< ratives, could conceive how troubleibme ftnd tire* 

* fome they are to the reft of the world, they would ^ 
4 pfcflibty learn to contain themfelves a little better,- 
4 and to (hew more complaifance to die patience of 

* their hearers. It is moreover matter of great aftonilh- 

* ment to me, that men who are perpetually praiiing 

* themfelves, icarce ever mention the name of another 

* perfoh but in order to abufe it- Perhaps they in* 
4 tend to avail themfelves of the contrail, and to re* 
4 commend their own conduct to general approbation, 
4 by the cehfure of their neighbours. 9 

The motive *t© the former of thefe vices is clearly 
vanity ; which, at the ingenious Doctor Young fays* 

• Makes dear felf on well-bred tongues prevail, 
4 And I the little hero of each tale/ 

The motive to the latter is malice ; and, to fay a 
plain truth, I firmly believe there is no bofom where 

vanity 
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Vanity is to be found in any great degree, which r$ 
fcot at the feme time pretty confiderably tainted with 
malice. Praiie is a miitrefs, in the parfuit of which 
every vain man muft have many rivals, and what tem- 
per of mind men prefexve to a rival, need not to be 
here repeated. 

^ To both theie impulses of mind, there is no man, 
J am afraid, fo liable as the writer. . Fame is fome- 
times his only purfait ; but this is always blended with 
his other views, even in the moil mercenary, and for 
this fimple reafon, that it leads dire&ly to puddings 
He mail at leaft refpect fame, as the Cit ki the play doth 
his reputation, becaufe the lofs of it may tend to the 
lofs of money. Bat in fact, his views are commonly more 
noble; vanity, not avarice, is the palfion he would 
feed ; and there ii fcarce an inhabitant of Parnailus^ 
even among the poor of that pariih, who will not be 
ftore pieafed with one who commends his works, than, 
with one. who gives him a dinner ; which being the; 
cafe, it follows of courfe that they muft be all rival* 
far the aforefaid miftrefs, and may confequently be all 
iufpected of bearing malice to each other. 

Again, there is no writer who can fo eafily indulge 
both thefe inclinations, as the writer of Mifcellane- 
ons Eflays. It required the genius of Cicero or Boling-» 
broke, to introduce their own praifes into every poli- 
tical oration or pamphlet ; or the wit of Lucjtan, or 
South, to drag the philofbphers and diflenters, into 
almoft every fubje6k But fuch efTayift having a full 
liberty to write not only what* but on what he pleafe*, 
may fill up every page with his own commendations* 
and with the abufe of all other writers. 

When I meditate on theie matters, I can fcarce re- r 
frain from taking fome praife to myielf; I am evert 
vain enough to think the public have fome little obli- 
gation to me, for that filence which I have hitherto 
10 inviolably maintained with regard to my own per- 
fections ; and perhaps the more candid among nv/ 
leaders would allow fome applaufe to this forbearance, . 
if they knew what afacriiice I make of my own in-, 
donations, by thus confulting tbair cafe and pleafure^ 
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for farefy nothing can equal the&tisfa&ion whi<5h a man 
feels in writing encomiums on himfeif, unlefs it be 
the difguft which every ethar perform is as fure to con- 
teive at reading diem. ^ • • . 

In this mood of. thinking likewise,. I am apt to chair 
lenge to myfelf fome degree of merit* towards my 
contemporary writers,, especially thofe who write iii 
my own way. Asthefe* gentlemen ara, J doubt not, 
well allured of that immoderate envy which I rauft 
bear to their great genius and learning* they will 
certainly acknowledge that to confine all this to my* 
felf, to Another thefe fcorching flame* within my own. 
bread, without faftering even a fpark to efcape, feems 
a little to deferve their commendation* - 

But to deal ingenuoufly on thi»occanon, I mult ac- 
knowledge there are fome prudential; as. well as gene-- 
rous motives to this nlcnce. Two connderations may; 
perhaps be fufpe&edof having feme little weight, inv 
diffuadin-g a man,. even for his own fake,Jrom exhibit— 
xng'Ms own praifc. Firfty that he- will be fure of he-- 
ing very little read, and in the next place of being 
much lefs believed. The fear of this latter fate may, 
Ekewifc have fome (hare in prevailing on a man to 
ftifle his envy^nctwithftanding all the pfeafure which is* 
to be found in giving it vent. However fweet it was. 
to thofe great men, whofe names are recorded in the* 
preface to the Ditaciad, and in, the Dunciad itfelf, to, 
abufe the characters of Pope andr Swift, % and to a£*. 
fert, as they did, that the one: wanted humour, and* 
the other was no poet ; I much doubt whether they, 
would not have bought their pleafure too dear, at the. 
price of public fcorn* even though the- former ha<L 
treated them With the fame filent contempt with which 
they were treated by. the latter *. For this reafon, h 
fhall carefully avoid any fatire againit the Popes and 
Swifts of the prefent age. Though envy- of thefe great 
men Should boil in my own bofom,. I will never fuffer 
it to boil over fo as to run abroad into the public. 

To fupprefe two fuch powerful paflions as- vanity 
and envy, is by no means an eafy tafk. It requires 
indeed little lefs refolittion than what animated, the * 

Spartaa 
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Spartan youth, who concealed a fox under his gar- 
ment, and rather than he would produce him openly, 
fuffered the vermin to gnaw his very bowels* To fay 
.truth, I am afraid I ihouldnot have been able to pec- 
fevere fo long, had I. not contrived. a certain cunning 
method of difchargingr myfelf in private ;. and which,, 
as it is a moil, curious lecrel* I fhaJl now communicatee 
for the ufe of others, who, if they purfu? the fame 
methods will, I doubt, not, meet with the famefuc* 
eels. 

I will give it hy way of receipt ; . and can truly fay, 
it hath every quality, with which remedies are ufually 
recommended; being extremely cheap,, eafy, fafe^ 
and practicable*. 

c A. Receipt to prevent the M efie&s of a raging vanity 

'in an author. 

* When the fit is at the highefl, take of pen, ink* 

* and paper, q. f. Make a panegyric on yourfelf; 
** fluff it well with all the cardinal virtues ; feafonto 
^your tafte with. wit,, humour*, and. lining. You 
^maylikewife add* as -you fee occaiion, birth, pc*» 
« litenefs, and fuch like. 

* * In the choice of your ingredients, be Aire to have 
'a particular regard to your fore part. If your ears 

* be fore with any frefh pulling, or your b r ■■■ e h with 
**any frefli kicking, infufe a double portion of cour^. 
*-age. If you; have lately betrayed your ignorance 
'•fo grotty a& to make Ovid guilty of , twa/ajle quanti- 
'ties in one-line* daftx plentifully, with learning. 

■ * If you are publicity known to be an infamous 

* liar, feafon very, high* with honour ; if you are no- 
' torioufly.fprung. frera the dunghill* take oif anceftor* 
'*from the Englilh hiilory atv the. kail half, a dozen* 
l -EiJtc defeat eris* 

* * When you have writ your panegyric,^ you niay 
'♦read it as often as you pleafe ; but take care that no- 
'body hears you, „ and then be furc to— 4>um.ypur 
'•panegyric. . . . 

. . ' This laft operation,, I. own, will caufe fome pain, 
c but when, it is considered, that, if you do nptj^urnit 

'•yourieff*, 
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* yourfelf, other people will ; nay, perhaps, will 

* treat it yet worfe, and bring it to a much more di£- 
' honourable and (linking end, a wife man will foon 

* force himfelf to the refolution of putting .his pane- 
« gyric beySnd the reach of malice. 

* As to the cure of envy* I need not give the re- 

* ceipt for it at length* It is fufficient to dire£t the 
' choice of. the very contrary ingredients; that is to 

'« fay, inftead of all the good, make ofe of all the . 
. « bad qualities- both of the head and heart. . 

' And here likewife you are to examine your own ■ 

* fore part ; if any man hath ridiculed you with wit : 

* and humour, .take of block-head, dunce, and fool ; 
' of each three penfulls. . If another hath kicked and 
•cuffed you.luftily, be fure to becoward him well, . 

* and if the aflault was in public, before the eyes x>f 

* many gentlemen, the word coward can never be too 
4 often repeated. 

* But with regard to this laft, great caution mud 

* be had ; firft, that the perfon fo to be becowarded be 

4 firil tinder a profetution at law for the aflault, and . 
^fecondry, . that he be then out of the kingdom. . 
' Thefe precautions are however ufelefs, if you ap- 

* ply your fatire, as you . are above adyiied to apply . 
4 your panegyric, I mean: to the flames ; otherwife * 

* they will be abundantly neceflary, to prevent vour r 

* ears from being pulled, till they refemble thofe of ** 
4 the afs lately expofed at" the Bedford CoiFee-Hbufe.* / 

I fliall conclude this paper with two quotations ; , 
the -firft is from the mouth of Socrates;; * Never {peak . 

* of yourfelf : for he who commends himfelf is vain ; 

* and he who abufes himfelf is abfiird.' Tie other h .- 
from the, witty Dr- South. 'He advifes an. abufive * 

* writer ^to be, of all others, moft circumfpett as to* 

* his own anions, feeing he is fo fure of meeting with ; 

* no quarter.' A man mult, indeed, be moll furi- - 
oufly mad, who fits up for a fatirilt, when it is fcarce ~ 
poflible for him to discharge a .Angle .vice at any o- • 
ther, that will not recoil' on himfelf. In a word, . 
with rty friend Horace, melius non tangert danm* A , 
hint, which thofe. of my contemporary writers, who 

under-. - 
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Z>* Ml dtfpife your inferiors* * 

H E R?E< is not inhuman nature a more odious 

difpofition, than a-pronenef& to contempt. Nor . 

14 there any which, mot&certainly denotes a bad mind : . 
for in a. good,, and a benign temper, there can be no •, 
room for this fenfation*. That which conftitutes an. 
object of contempt to the malevolent, becomes the : 
object of other paflions to a worthy and good-natured . 
man : for in fuch a perftn, wickednefs and vice mult 
raife hatred and abhorrence, .and. weaknefs and folly 
will be fure to excite companion ; fo that he will find 
no object of hk contempt, in all the actions of men* . 

And however deferable this quality, which is a 
mixture of pride and ill-nature, may appear when 
confideredin- the ferious fchool of Heraclitus, it will 
prefent no lefs abfurd and ridiculous an idea to the 
laughing fecV of Democritus,^ efpecially as we may 
obferve, that the meaneft and bafefl of all human be- 
ings are generally the moil forward to defpife others- 
So that the moll contemptible are generally the moll. 
contemptuous. . 

\ Thave often wHhed that feme of thofe curious per- 
ftras who have employed their, time in enquiring into 
die nature and aftions of feveral infeds, fuch as 
Sees and ants, had taken ibme pains to examine whe- 
ther they are not apt to exprefs any contemptuous 
behaviour one towards another ; the plain, fymptoms 
of which might poffibly be difcovered by the help of 
microfcopes. It is fcarce conceivable that the queen 
bee, amongft the. hundred gallants which fhe keeps 
for her own recreation, ihould not have fome efpecial. 
favorites ; and it is full as likely, that thefe favorites. 
1 will 
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will fo cany.thcmfejves towards their brethren, as tqs* 
difplay fumcient marks of their contempt to the, eye. 
of an accurate difcoverer in the manners of the rep- 
tile world. For my own- party I have remarked 
many inftances of contempt amongft animals, whicH 
I have farther obferved to increafe, in proportion to 
the decreafe of fuch {pedes, in the rank and or- 
der of the animal'creation. Mr. Ellis tnfogps me that 
he never could difcover any the lead indication of 
contempt in the' lions under his carer the horfe, I 
am forry to fay it, gives us fome, the afs many more* 
the turkey-cock more flill, and the toad 1 is fuppofecT 
to burft itfelf frequently with the violence of 'this paC- 
fion. To purfue it gradually downwards would be 
too tedious. It may be reasonably fuppofed to arrive 
at a prodigious height before itdefcends totheloufe. 
With what a degree of contempt may we conceive 
that a fubftantial free-holder of this kind, who is 
well eftablifhed in the head of a beggar wench, con- 
fiders a poor, vagabond loufe, who hath ftrayed intov 
the head of. a woman of quality ; where it is in 
hourly danger of being arretted by the mercilefs hand£ 
of her woman I 

This may perhaps teem . to fome a very ridiculous 
image, and as ridiculous as P apprehend to a being- 
of a fuperior order will appear, a contemptuous, 
man ; one puffed' up with fome trifling, perhaps fen- 
ced fuperiorjty, and looking round him with drfdain,.. 
on thole who are perhaps fo nearly his equals, that 
to fuch a being as I have juft mentioned, the difference 
may be as inconsiderable and imperceptible between- 
tie defpifer and the defpifed,' as the difference be- 
tween two of the meaneft infects may feem to us. 

And as a very good "mind, ,as I have before obferved,!, 
will give no entertainment to any fuch affection ; fo 
neither will a fenfible mind,' I*' am perfuaded, find* 
much opportunity to exerHt. If men- would make 
but a moderate ufe of that felf- examination, which* 
philofbphers and divines have recommended to them* 
it would tend greatly to the cure of this difpofitton. 
Their contempt would then perhaps, as their charity 
isfaid to do, begin at homes To fay truth, a man- 
* ' - hath, 
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kath this better chance of defpifing himfelf, tfian fie 
* hath of defpifing others, as he is likely to know him- 
felf belt. . ^ 

Bat lam Aiding into a more ferious vein than I in- 
tended. In the refidue of this paper, therefore, I wilf 
Confine myfelf to one particular consideration only ; 
one which will give as ridiculous an idea of contempt, 
and afford as ftrong difluaiives againfl it, as any other 
which at prefent fuggefts itfelf. ^ • 

The confideration I mean is, that contempt is,- 
generally at leaft, mutual, and that there is lcarce 
any one man who defpifes another without being at 
the fame time defpifed by him, of which I fhall en- 
deavour to produce fonie few instances. 

As the Right Honourable the Lord Squanderfield, 
at the head of a vail retinue, partes by Mr. Mofes 
Buckram, citizen and taylor, in his chaife and one ; 

* See there !' fays my lord, with an air of the higheft 
contempt, ' that raical Buckram, with his fat wife, 
' I fuppofe he is going to his country houfe, for fuch 
' fellows muft have their country houfe, as well as their 
5 vehicle. Thefe are the rafcals that complain of want 

* of trade.* Buckram, on the orher fide, is no fooner 
recovered from the fear of being run over, before he 
could get out of the way ; then turning to his wife, 
lie cries, * Very fine, faith ? an honeft citizen is to be 
' run over by fuch fellows as thefe, who drive about 

* their coaches and fat with other people's money; 
' See, my dear, what an equipage he hath, and yet he 
4 cannot find money to pay an honeft tradefman. He 

* is above fifteen hundred pounds deep in my books ; 

* how I defpife fuch lords !* 

Lady Fanny Rantun, from the fide box, cafting her 
eyes on an honeft pawnbroker's wife below her, bids 
.Lady Betty her companion take notice of that crea- 
ture in the pit ; 'Did you ever fee, Lady Betty/ fays 
fhe, * fuch a ftrange wretch ? how the aukward mon- 
' fler is dreifed V The good woman at the fame time 
furveying Lady Fanny, and offended perhaps,, at* a 
(cornful fmile, which ihe fees in her countenance,-^ 
whifpers her friend.—* Obferve Lady Fanny Rantun* 
4 As- great airs as that fine lady gives herfelf, my huf- 

* hand. 
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* band bath all her jewels under lock and key ; what 

* a contemptible thing fc poor quality !' 

. Is there on earth a greater oojelt of contempt than 
a poor fcholar to a fplendid beau ; unlefs perhaps the 
Iplendid beau to the poor fcholar ! the philofopher and- 
the world, the man of bufinefs and the man of plea- 
lure, the beauty and the wit, the hypocrite and the 
profligate, the covetous and fquanderer, are all alike 
indances of this reciprocal contempt. 

Take the fameobfervations into the lowed life, and 
we fhall find the fame pronenefs to deipife each o- 
ther. The common foldier, who hires himfelf out to 
be fhot at for five pence a day ; who is the only Have 
in a free country, and is liable to be fent to any part 
©f the world without his con fent, andwhilft at home 
fubjedt to the fevereft punifhments, for offences which 
lire not to be found in our law books ; yet this noble 
perfonage looks with a contemptuous air on all his 
Brethren of that order in the commonwealth, whether 
ef mechanics or hufbandmen, from whence he was- 
himfelf taken. On the other hand, however adorned 
with his brickduft-coloured cloth, and bedaubed with 
worfted lace of a penny a yard, the very gentleman 
&ldier is as much defbifed in his turn, by the whihV 
ling carter, who comforts himfelf, that he is a free 
tnglifhman, and will live with ho matter any longer 
than he likes him; nay, and though he never was 
worth twenty fhillings in his life, is ready to anfwer a 
captain, ;f he offends, hhn.r-" D—n you, fir, who are 
u youj is it not We that pays you ? 

This contemptuous difpofition is in reality the fare 
attendant on a mean and Dad mind in every ftation ; . 
on the contrary,, a great and good man will be free 
from it whether he be placed at the top or bottom of 
Efe. I was therefore npt a little pleafed with a re- 
buke given by a blackfhoe boy, to another, who had 
exprefied. his contempt of one of the modern town- 
lmarts. « Why fhoukl you defbife him, Jack !' faid 
> the honeft lad. We.are all what the Lord pleafed to 

XwiiL 
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I will conclude this paper with a (lory which a gen- 
tleman of honour averred to me to be truth. His 
coach being itopt in Piccadilly by two or three carts, 
which, according to cuftom, were placed direclly 
acrofs the way ; he obferved a very dirty fellow, who 
appeared to oelong to a mud cart, give another fel- 
low feveral lathes with his whip, add at the fame time 
heard him repeat more than once — " D— n you, I 
" will teach you manners to your betters." My friend 
could not eafily from thefe words divine what might 
poffibly be the ftation of the unhappy fulFerer, till 
at length, to the great fatisfa&ion of his curiofity, he 
difcovered that he was the driver of a dull-cart drawn 
by aftes. 
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CHARGE 


Delivered to the 

GRAND JURY, GPr ; 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 

THERE is no part in all the excellent frame of 
our conftitution, which an Englishman can, I 
think, contemplate with fuch delight and admira- 
tion ; nothing, which muft fill him with fuch grati- 
tude to our earlieft anceftors, as that branch of Britiih 
liberty, from which, gentlemen, you derive your au- 
thority of aifembling here on this day. 

The inftitution of juries, gentlemen, is a privilege 
which diftinguifhes the liberty of Englishmen front 
thofe of all other nations : for as we find no traces of 
this in the antiquities of the Jews, or Greeks, or Ro- 
mans ; fo it is an advantage, which is at prefent fole- 
ly confined to this country ; not io much, I appre- 
hend, from the. reafons affigned by Forte&ue, in hia 
book de Laudibusy cap. 29. namely, " becaufe there 
" are more hu(band-men, and fewer freeholders, in 
Ai other countries ?' as becaufe other countries have* 
lefs of freedom than this ; and being for the mod part 
fubjefted to the abfolute wills of their governors, hold 
their lives, liberties, and properties, at the difcretion 
of thofe governors, and not under the protection of 
certain laws* In fuch countries, k would Ifeabfiird to» 
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look for any (hare of power in the hands of the 
people. 

And if juries in general be fo very fignal a bieffing 
to this nation, as Fortefcue, in the book I have jult 
cited, thinks it: " A method, fays he, much more 
" available and effectual fofrthe trial of truth, than is 
the form of any other laws of the world, as it is far- 
ther from the danger of corruption and fuborna- 
«* tion i" what, gentlemen, Aall we fay of the kifti- 
tution of grand juries, by which an Englishman, fo 
far from being conyi&ed, cannot be even tried, not 
even put on his trial in any capital cafe, at the fuit 
of the crown ; unlefs, perhaps, in one or two very 
(jpecial inftahces, till twelve men at the leafk have faid 
on their oaths, that there is a probable caufe for his 

• accufation ! furely, we may in a kind of rapture cry 
out with Fortefcue, fpeaking of the fecond jury, 
" Who then can unjuftly die in England for any cri- 
" minal offence, feeing he may have fo many helps. 
" for the favour of his life, and that none may con- 
'< demn him, but his neighbours, good and lawful 
" men, againft whom he hath no manner of excej> 
" tion i» 

~ To trace the original of this great and Angular 
privilege, or to fay when and how it began, is not 
an eafy tafk 5 fo obfcure indeed are the foot-fleps of it 
through the firft ages of our hiftory, that my Lord 
Hale, and even my Lord Coke, feem to have declined 
k. Nay, this latter, in his account of his fecond or 
petty jury, is very fuccinct ; and contents himfelf 
with faying, Co. Lit. 155* £• that it is very antient and 
before the Conqueft* 

Spelman, in his life of Alfred, lib. ii. pag. 71. will 
have that prince to have' been the firft founder of ju-, 
ties ; but in truth they are much older, and very pro- 
bably had fome exigence even among the Britons. The 
Normans likewise had antiently the benefit of juries, 
as appears in the Cuftumier de Normandy.; andXome- 
thing like grand juries too we find in. that bookbinder 
the title Suit de Murtfy r. . ^ 

♦ Biacton, who wrote in the reign of 'Henry the 

third, in his booker Corona, cap. 1. ,give« a plain ac- 
count 
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count of this matter : and by him it appears, that the 

fraud juries before the juflices in Eyre differed very 
ttk at that time from what they now are, before jus- 
tices affigned to keep the peace, oyer and terminer, 
and goal-delivery, unlefs in the manner of chufing 
them, and unlefs in one other refpect ; there being 
then a grand jury fworn for every hundred ; where^ 
as at prefent one ferves for the whole county, li- 
berty, &c. 

But before this time, our anceftors were fenfible of 
the great importance of this privilege, and extremely 
jealous of it, as appears by the twenty-ninth chapter 
of the great charter, granted by King John, and con- 
firmed by Henry the third. For thus my Lord Coke, 
2 InJHt. 46. expounds that chapter. Nullus liber h<m§ 
capatur, &c. * No man (hall be taken, that is (fays 

* he) reftrained of liberty, by petition or fuggeftion to 

* the king and his council ; unlefs it be by indi&- 
' ment or prefentment of good and lawful men, where 

* fiich deeds be done/ 

And fo juft a value have our anceftors always fet on 
this great branch of our liberties, and fo jealous have 
they been of any attempt to diminifh it, that when a 
commiflion to punifh rioters in a fummary way was 
awarded in the fecond year of Richard the fecond, 
' it was' fays Mr. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, fol. 
305. * even in the felf-fame year of the fame king, 

* relumed, as a thing over-hard (fays that writer) td 

* be borne, that a freeman fliould be imprifoned with- 
€ out an indictment, or other trial, by his peers, as 

* Magna Charta fpeaketh ; until that the experience? 
€ of greater evils had prepared and made the ftomach of 

* the commonwealth able and fit to digeft it.' 

And a hard morfel furely it mull have been, when 
the commonwealth could not digeft it in that turbu- 
lent reign, which, of all others in our hiftory, feems 
to have afforded the moft proper ingredients to make 
it palatable; in a reign moreover when the common- 
wealth feemed to have been capable of fwallowing and 
digefting almoft any thing ; when judges were foprof- 
titute as to acknowledge the king to be above the law; 
and when a parliament, which even Echard cenfures, 

Vol. XII. K and 
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.and for which Mr. Rapin, with a jufter indignation* 
tells us he knows no name odious enough, made no 
fcrupleto fa,eri£ce to the paf&ons of the king, and his 
mimfters, the lives of the moil diftinguifhed lords of 
the kingdom, as well as the liberties and privileges of 
the people. Even in that reign, gentlemen, our an- 
ceftors could not, as Mr. Lam bard remarks, be brought 
by any neceffity of the times, to give up, in any Jingle 
inftance, this their invaluable privilege. 
' Another eonfiderable attempt to deprive the fubjeft 
of the benefit of grand juries was made in the eleventh 
year of Henry the feventh. The pretence of this aft 
of parliament, was the wilful concealments of grand- 
jurors, in their inquefb ; and by it * power was given 

* to the ju dices of affize in their {croons, and to the 

* juftices of peace in every county, upon information 
f . for the king, to hear and determine all offences and 

.? contempts (faving treafon, murder, or felony) by 

* any pcrfon againft the eifed of any ftatute.' 

My Lord Coke, in his 4th Inftitute. fol. 40.- lets 
forth this aft at large, not as a law which in his time 
had any force, but in terorrem ; and, as he himfelf 
fays, that the like mould never be attempted in any 
future parliament. 

' This adt, fays Lord Coke, had a fair flattering 

* preamble ; but, in the execution, tended diametric. 
' calJy contrary ; viz. to the high difpleafure of Al- 
4 mighty God ; and to the great let, nay, the utter 

* fubveriion of the common law ; namely, by depriv- 
€ ing the fubjedl of that great privilege of being in- 
< dided and tried by a jury of their country men.' 

By pretext of this law, fays the great writer I have 
juft cited, Empfon and Dudley did commit upon the 
fubjeft insufferable preiTures and oppreflions. And 
we read in hiftory, that, foon after the aft took place. 
Sir William Capel, alderman of London, who was 
made the firft object of its tyranny, was fined two 
thoufand feven hundred pounds, fixteen hundred of 
which he actually paid to die king, by way of compo- 
iltion. A vail fum in thofe days, to be impofed for a 
crime fo minute, that fcarce any notice is taken of it 
in hiftory. 

Qur 
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Our aneeftors, however, bore not long this inva^ 
fion on their liberties ; for in the very irft year of 
King Henry VIII. this flagitious a& was repealed, and 
-the advifers of all the extortions committed by it were 
defenredly facrificed to the public refentment. 

Gentlemen, I (hall mention but two more attacks 
on this moft valuable of all our liberties ; the firft of 
which was indeed the greateft of all> I mean that 
curfed court of Star-chamber, which was erected un«- 
der the fame king* 

I fhall not before you* gentlemen, enter into a con* 
teft with my Lord Coke* whether this court had a 
much older exigence, or whether it firft begun under 
the ftatute of 3 Henry VII* For my part, I clearly 
think the latter. 

I. Becaufe the ftatute which erects it mentions no 
fuch court as then exifting* and molt manifeftly {peaks 
the language of creation, not of confirmation. 
- II. Becaufe it was exprefly (o understood by the 
judges, within five years after the itatute was made, 
as appears by the year-book of 8 Henry VII. Pafch. 
fol. 13. Placy. 

• Laftly, Becaufe all our historians and law-writers 
before that time are filent concerning any fuch court ; 
for as to the records- and ac\s of parliament cited by 
my Lord Coke, they are moil evidently to be applied 
only to the king and council, to whom* in old time, 
complaints were, in very extraordinary cafes, pre- 
ferred. 

This old court, my Lord Coke himfelf confefies, fat 
very- rarely ; fo rarely indeed, that there are no traces 
left of its proceedings, at leaft of any fuch as were af- 
terwards had under the-authority of the ftatute. Had 
this court had an original exiftehce in the conftitutioft, 
I do not fee why the great lawyer is fo fevere againft 
the before-mentioned a& of the eleventh of Henry 
VII. or how he can, with any propriety, call the li- 
berty of beine accufed and tried only by juries, the 
birth-right of an Englifh fubjelt* 

The other inftance was that of the High-comnuflion 
court, inftituted by parliament in the firft y*Wt of 
Queen Elizabeth* 
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This aft likewife pretends to refer to an authority in 
bei*g. The title of it is* An Aft reftoring to the 
crown the antientj urifdiftion, &c. By which, faith 
Lord. Coke, 4 Lift. 325. the nature of the aft doth 
appear, .viz. that it is an aft of reftitutioh. 

And hence the court of Common Pleas, in the reign 
of James J. well argued, that the aft being meant to 
j-eftore to the crown the antient ecclefiafiical jurifdic- 
Jtion* **he commiffi.oners could derive no other power 
from it than before belonged to'that.ecdefiaitical jurif- 
jdiftion. 

But however neceflary. as my Lord Coke fays, 4 
-Inft. 326. this aft might have beqn at its firit creation, 
or. however the intention of the legiflature might have 
been to reftrain it, either as to time or peribns, cerr 
<tain it is, that the -commiffioners extended its jurif- 
4iftion in many -cafes, to the great grievance of the 
fubjeft, .and,tothe depriving .them of that .privilege 
whiGh'I have juft mentioned.to.be the birth-right of 
an Englishman. 

. The ufes made of thefe courts, and particularly un- 
jder that unhappy Prince Charles I. need not be men- 
tioned. They are But too well known. Let it fuffice, 
that the fpirit of our ancestors at laft prevailed over 
thefe invafions of their .liberties,, and thefe courts were 
for ever abolifhed. 

And, gentlemen, if we have juft reafon -to admire 
the great bravery and fteadinefs, of thofe our anceftors* 
in defeating all the * attempts of tyranny againft this 
excellent branch of ourxonftitution, we ma5 have no 
iefs reafon, I apprehend, to extol that great wifdom, 
which they have from time to time demonftrated, in 
-well ordering and. regulating their juries j fo as to pre- 
serve them as clear as pofiible from all danger of cor- 
ruption. In this light, gentlemen, we ought to con- 
fidence feveral laws by which the morals, the cha- 
racter, the fubftance, and good demeanor of jurors 
*re regulated* Thefe jurors* gentlemen, muft be 
good and lawful men. pf reputation and fubftance in 
their county, 'chofen at the nomination of neither 
party, ahfolutely difmterefted and indifferent in the 
«caufe which they are to try. Upon the whole, the 
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excellence of pur conflitution, and the great wifdont 
of our laws, which Fortefcue, my Lord Coke, ancE 
many other great writers, hare £6 highly extolled, i» 
in no one infiance fo truly admirable as in this initi- 
ation of our juries. 

I hope, gentlemen, I fhall not be thought imperti- 
nent, in having taken up fo much of your time to (hew 
you the great dignity and importance of that office 
which you are now aflembled here to execute ; the 
duties of which it is incumbent on me concifely to open: 
to you ; and this I mail endeavour in the belt manner 
I am able. 

The duty, gentlemen, of a grand juror, is to en- 
quire of all crimes and mifdemeanors whatsoever,, 
which have been committed in the county or liberty 
for which he ferves as a grand juror, and which are 
anywife cognizable by the court in which he is fworn> 
to enquire. 

And this enquiry is in a twofold manner, by way 
of indictment, and by way of prefentment. 

Which two words, Mr. Lambard, fol. 461* thus* 
explains : 

' A prefentment, fays he, I take to be a meer deter- 
mination of the jurors themfelves ; and an indictment 
is the verdict of the jurors, grounded upon the accu- 
fationofa third perfon : fo that a prefentment is but 
a declaration of the jurors, without any bill offered 
before ; and an indictment is their finding of a bill of" 
accufation to be true.' 

Theufual method of charge hath been to run over 
the feveral articles, or heads of crimes, which might, 
poffibly become fubject to the enquiry of the grand 

jury. . 

This, we find in Bracton, who writ fo long ago as 

the reign of Henry HI. was the practice of the juftices 
in Eyre, 1. iii. c. i. And my Lord Coke fays, 4 Inft- 
183. that the charge to be given at the feflions of 
die peace confifteth of two parts ; laws ecclefiailical 
for the peace of the church, and laws civil and tem- 
poral for the peace of the land. And Mr. Lambard,. 
in his Eirenarcha, gives the whole form of the charge 
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at' leagth, in which he recapitulates every article 
which was at that time enquirable in the feffions. 

But,, gentlemen, I think I may be excufed at pre- 
fent from taking up fo much of your time ; for though 
we are affembled to exercife the jurifdiction of a very 
antient and honourable liberty, yet, as there is ano- 
ther feffions of juftices within that county of which 
this liberty is a part, before whom indictments for 
all crimes of the deeper dye are ufually preferred, it 
feems rather to favour of oftentation than utility, to 
run over thofe articles which in great probability will 
not come before you. 

And indeed a perfect knowledge of the law in thefe 
matters is not neceflary to a grand juror j for in all 
cafes of indi&ments, whether tor a greater or leffer, a. 
public or private crime,, the bufinefs of a grand jury 
h only to attend to the evidence for the king; and if 
on that evidence there ihall appear a probable caufe 
for the accufatiou, they are to find the bill true, with- 
out liftening to any circumfianc«s of defence, or to 
any matter of law. 

And therefore my Lord Hale, vol. II. fol. 158. puts 
this cafe : * If A. be killed by B. fo that the perfon 

* of the flayer and flain be certain ; and a bill ofmur-. 

* der be prefented to the grand jury, regularly they 

* ought to find the bill for murder, and not for man- 
4 flaughter, or fe dcfendendo \ beceufe othei wile offence 

* may be fmothered without due trial ; and when the 

* party comes on his trial, the whole fact will be ex-. 

* amined before.the court and the petty jury ; for if 
« a man kills B, in his own defence, or ftr infbrtw 
4 tiium, or pofiibly in executing the procefs of law 

* upon an afTauk made upon him, or in his own* de- 
*■ fence on the highway, or in defence of his houfe 

* againft thofe that come to rob him (in which thre«. 
J» laft cafes it is neither felony nor forfeiture,, but, up- 

* on not guilty pleaded, he ought to be acquitted) yet 
*• if the grand inqueft find an ignoramus upon the bill,. 
' or £nd the fpecial matter, whereby the prifoner is 

* difmiflod and difcharged, he may neverthelefs be in- 

* dieted for murder U:ven years after; whereas, if 
<• upon a prober. finding he had been acquitted, he 
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* could never afterwards be again arraigned without 
4 having the plea of autrefois acquit' 

This do&rine of the learned chief juftice you will 
apply to whatever cafe may come before you : for. 
' wherever you mail find probable caufe, upon the 
oaths of the king's witnefTes, you will not difcharge* 
your office without finding the bill to be true, mew- 
ing no regard to the nature of the crime, or the de^ 
gree of the guilt ; which are matters proper for the 
cognizance and determination of the court only. 

I mail not however omit, on the authority of the 
laft-mentioned judge, PL P. C. ii. 157. ' that if,, 

* upon the hearing the king's evidence, or upon your. 
c own knowledge of the incredibility of the witnefies* 
'you (hall be diflatisfied, you may then return the 

* bill ignoramus ' 

It is true, mvLord Hale confines this to indidtments 
for capital offences ; but I fee no reafon. why it may 
not be extended to any indictment whatever. 

One caution more occurs on this head of indift* 
ment ; and it is the duty of fecrecy. To have revealed 
the long's counfel difclofed to the grand jurors was 
formerly taken to be felony ; nay, juftice Shard, ia 
the 27th year of the book of aflizes, PJacit. 6*3. doubt- 
ed whether it was not treafon ;."and though at this day 
the law be not fo fevere, yet is this frill a very great 
mifdemeanor, and fineable as fuch, and is moreover a 
manifeft breach of your oath. 

I come now, gentlemen, to the fecond branch of 
your duty ; namely, that of prefenting all offences 
which (hall come to your knowledge. 

And this is much more painful, and of greater diffi- 
culty, than the former; for here you are obliged, 
without any direft accusation, to inform yourfelves a* 
well as is poffible of the truth of the faft, and in fome~ 
tneafure likewife tp be conufant of thofe laws which - 
fubjeel: offences to your prefentment. 

Upon .this head, . therefore, I fhall beg leave to re« 
mind you of thofe articles which feem to be moft wor* 
thy of your enquiry, at this time 5 for indeed it would - 
be ufelefs and tedious to enumerate the whole cata*- 
logue of mifdemeanors, that are ,to be -found in our 
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ftatutes ; many of which, though (till in force, are, 
by the changes of times and fafhions, become anti- 
quated, and of little ufe. Cejfante ratione legis, cejfat 
& if/a lex ; and there are fome accidental and tempo- 
rary evils, which at particular feafons have, like an 
epidemic diftemper, affecled fociety, but have after- 
wards difappeared, or at leaft made very faint efforts 
to corrupt the public morals. The laws made tofup- 
prefs fuch, though very wholefome and neceflary at 
the time of their creation, become obfolete with 
the evil which occafioned them, and which they were 
intended to cure. Bur, gentlemen, there are evils 
of a more durable kind, which rather refemble cro- 
nical than epidemic difeafes ; and which have fo in- 
veterated themfelves in the blood of the body politic* 
that they arc perhaps never to be totally eradicated. 
Thefe it will be always the duty of the magiftrate to 
palliate and keep down as much as poflible. And 
thefe, gentlemen, are the mifdeameanors of which 
you are to prefent as many as come to your know- 
ledge. 

And firft, gentlemen, I will remind you of pre- 
fenting all offences committed immediately againft the 
Divine Being; for though all crimes do include in 
them fome degree of fin, and may therefore be confi- 
dered as offences againft the Almighty ; yet there are 
fome more directly levelled at his honour, and which 
the temporal laws do punifh as fuch. 

And, i. all blafphemous expreffions againft any 
one of the facred perfons in the Trinity, are feverely 
punifhable by the. common law 5 for, as my lord Hale 
fays, in Taylor's Cafe, i Vent. 293. 3 Keb. 607. 621. 
S. C. * Such kind of wicked blafphemous words are 
* not only an offence againft God and religion, but a 
4 crime againft the- laws, ftate, and government ;' 
and in that cafe the defendant for blafphemy, too 
horrible indeed to be repeated, was fentenced toftand 
three times in the pillory, to pay a great fine, and to 
find fecurity for his good behaviour during life. 

In like manner, all fcandalous and contemptuous 
words fpoken againft our holy religion are, by the 
wifdom of the common law, made liable to an indict- 
ment; 
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ment j for * Chriftianity,' (fays that excellent chief- 
juftice, in the cafe Ihavejuft cited) ' is parcel of the 
' .laws of England; therefore, to reproach the chriiUan 
'religion is to fpeakin fubverlionof the law.' And 
to the fame purpofe is Attwood's cafe, in Cro. Jac. 
421. where one was indicted before the juftices of peace 
for faying, that the religion now profeffed was a new* 
religion within fifty years,. &c. For as to the doubt 
concerning the high commiflioners,. ftarted in that 
cafe, and then, as it appears, over-ruled, that is now 
vanifhed.. 

, Nor are our ftatutes ftlent concerning this dreadful 
ojFence ; particularly by 1 Eliz. c. 2. feet. 9;. a feverc 
punifhment is enacted. for any perfon, who (hall, in any* 
interludes, plays, fongs,, rhimes, or by other open 
words, declare or fpeak any thing in derogation, de- 
praving o/defpifing the book of Common Prayer, &c. - 
. Mr. Lambard,. I. find, mentions this aft in his 
charge,, though the execution of it be in the counties 
confined to the juftices of Oyer and. Terminer, and of 
ajfize ; but the isd. fed. of the ftatutefeems to give a 
clear jurisdiction to this court, at two of our. quarter- 
fcfiions^ , 

The lail offence of this kind, which the wicked 
tongue of man can commit,, is by. profane curling and: 
fwearing.. This is a fin exprefly againft the law deli- 
vered by God himfelf to the Jews, and which is as . 
exprefsly prohibited by. our. blelfed Saviour in. his fer- 
mon on the mount.. 

Many ftatutes have been made againft this, offence ; 
and by. the laft of thefe,< which was enacted in the 
nineteenth year of the prefent king, every day-labour- 
er,, common, foldier,. common . failor,, and. commons 
feaman,. forfeits one milling; every. other perfon, un- 
der the degree of a gentleman, . two millings; and 
cver X perfon,, of or, above thatdegree, five fliillings. 

Aid. in cafe any perfon {hall after fuch conviction, 
offend again,., he forfeits double ; and for every of- 
fence after, a fecond conviction,, treble. 

Though the execution of this act be entruftedto 
one Angle magjftrate,- and no jurifdiction, unleis by 
appeal,, given, to the feiTions ; yet I "could not forbear 
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mentioning it here r when I am (peaking in the* pre— 
fence of many peace-officers r who are to forfeit forty 
Shillings for neglecting to put the aft in execution. 
And I mention it the rather to inform them, that' 
whenever the offender is unknown to any conftable,* 
petty conftable, tithingman, or other peace-officer,, 
ftch conftable, &c. is empowered by die aft,- without 
any warrant, to feize and detain any fuch perfon,. 
and forthwith to carry him before the next magiftrate.. 

And if theft officers would faithfully • difeharge the 
duty thus enjoined them, and which religion as well- 
as the law requires of them,, our ftreets would loon 
ceafe to refound with this deteftable crime, fo injuri- 
ous to the honour of God, fo direftly repugnant to- 
his pofitive commands, fo highly offensive to the ears 
of all good men, and fo very fcandalous to the nation 
in the ears of foreigners^ 

Having difpatched thofe mifdemcanorr (the- princi- 
pal ones at leaft) which are. immediately committed* 
againft God,. I come now to fpeajc of thofe which arc 
committed againft the perfon of the king, which £ef3» 
ion the law wifely holds to be f acred. 
* Befides thofe heinous offences againft this facretfc 
perfon which are punifhed ultimo Jupplzcio, there are 
many articles, fome of which involve the criminal iiv 
the guilt of praemunire,, and others are. coniidered in' 
law as mifprifions or contempts. The former of thefe- 
is by Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, in his Fleas of the crown,, 
divided into two general beads :* viz. 
Into offences againft the crown. 
And offences againft the authority of the king* 
and parliament* 

Under the former head he enumerates nine feveral 
art: cles ? but as thefe chiefly relate to fuch invafions: 
of the royal prerogative as were either made in popifh 
ages in favour of the bifhops of Rome, or in thofe* 
times which bordered on the Reformation in favour o£ 
the church of Rome, and are not praftifed,-at leaft not* 
openly praftifed, in thefe days,, I (hall have no need to* 
jepeat tnem here. 

under the latter head he mentions only one, which' 
was cnafted in the reign of Qgeen Anne, 6 Ann. c.7-: 
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I * If any perfon (hall malkioufly and dtrefitly,by preach * 

! ing, teaching, or advifed fpeaking, . declare, main? 

tain, and affirm, that the pretended Prince of Wales 
hath any right or title to the crown of thefe realms, 
or that any other perfon or perfons hath or have any 
. right or title to the fame, . otherwife than according to 
the a£s of fettlement ; or that the kings or queens of ' 
this realm, with the authority of parliament, , are not 
able to make laws to limit the crown and the deftent 
&c. thereof, (hall incur a praemunire.' 

A moft wholefome and necefTary law. And yet fo, 
mild hath been our government, that I remember no. 
one inftance of patting it in execution. 
1 Mifprifions or contempts are againft the king's pre-- 
rogative, againft his title, or againft his facred perfon. 
or government. 

under thefe heads will fall any aft of public and: 
avowed difobedience ; any denying his moft juft and. 
lawful title to the crown ; any overt adV which, direft-. 
ly tends to encourage or promote rebellion or fedi*. 
ticn ; all falfe rumours againft his majefty, or hisv 
councils ; all contemptuous language concerning his , 
facred perfon, by curfing, reviling him, &c. or by: 
uttering any thing which manifefts an intention of 
leiTening that efteem, awe, and reverence, which fub*? 
jecls ought to bear to the beft of princes. 

Thefe are oiFences, gentlemen, which I muft earn- - 
eflly recommend to your enquiry.. This, gentlemen,; 
15 your duty as grand jurors j and it muft be a moft* 
pleaiing talk to you. as you are Englifhmen ; for. in? 
proportion as you love and efteem your liberties,, you.: 
will be fired with love and reverence toward a prince, ,. 
under whofe adminiitration you. enjoy them, in the 
fuileft and am pleft manner.. 

Believe me, , gentlemen, notwithftanding all whichi 
the malice of the difappointed, the madneis of repub- 
licans, or the folly of Jacobites may infinuate, there *; 
is but one method to maintain, the liberties of this; 
country,, and that is, to maintain the crown oa the^ 
heads of that family which now. happily enjoys it.. 

If ever fubjeftsJiad reafon to admire the juftice.of.j 
that fentiment of the poet Claudian, * That liberty.- 
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' never ftoarifhes fo happily as under a good king,* 
we have reafon at prefent for that admiration. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, this word Liberty, though 
fo much talked of, is but little underftood. What 
other idea can we have of liberty, than that it is the 
enjoyment of our lives, our perfons, and our proper- 
ties in fecurity; to be free mailers of ourfelves and 
our pofleiEons, as far as the known laws of our coun- 
try will admit; to be liable to no puniftiment, no 
confinement, no lofs, but what thofe laws fubjedt us 
to ! Is there any man ignorant enough to deny that 
this is the description ofa free people ; or bafe enough 
to accufe me of panegyric, when I fay this is our pre- 
fent happy condition ? 

. But if the blefling of liberty, like that of health, 
be not to be perceived by thofe who enjoy it, or at 
leafl muft be llluftrated by its oppofite, let us com- 
pare our own condition with that of other countries ; 
of thofe whofe polity fome among us pretend fo much to 
admire, and whofe government they feem fo ardently 
to affeft. Lettres de cachet, baftiles, and inquifitions, 
may, perhaps, give us a livelier fenfe of a jufl and 
mild adminiftration, than any of the Me flings we en- 
joy under it. 

Again, gentlemen, let us compare the prefent 
times with the paft. And here I need not refort back 
to thofe diftant ages, when our unhappy forefathers 
petitioned their conqueror ' that he would not make. 

* them fo miferable, nor be fo fevere to them, as to 
*. judge ,them by a law they underftood BOt.' Thefe 
are the very words, as we find them preferved in 
Daniel ; in return to which, the hiftorian informs us, 
nothing wa's obtained but fair promifes. I (hall not 
dwell here on the tyranny of his immediate fucceifor, 
of whom the fame hiilorian records, that * feeking to 

•' eftablifh abfolute power by force, he made both 

* 'himfelf and his people miferable.* 

I need not, gentlemen, here remind you of the 
oppreffions under which our anceftors have groaned 
in many other reigns, to make off which the fword 
of civil war was firft drawn in the reign of King John, 

which 
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which was not entirely fheathed during many.fuccef- 
five generations. 

I might, perhaps, have a fairer title to your pa- 
tience, in laying open the tyrannical proceedings of 
later times, while the crown was pofTefled by four 
fucceffive princes of the houfe of Stuart. But this, 
'gentlemen, would be to trefpafs on your patience in- 
deed : for to mention all their acts of abfolute power, 
all their attempts to fubvert the liberties of this 
nation, would be to relate to you the hiftory of their 
reigns. 

In a word, gentlemen, all the druggies which our 
anceftors have Cq bravely maintained with ambitious 
princes, and particularly with the laft-mentioned fa- 
mily, Avas to maintain and preferve to themfelves and 
their posterity, that very liberty which we now en- 
joy, anSer; a prinde to whom I may truly apply what 
thej>hilofopher long ago faid of Virtue, That all who 
truly knchyfhim, muft love him, 

Thethird general head of mifdemeanors, gentle- 
men, is of thofe which are committed againft the 
fubject ; and thefe may be divided into two branches. 
Into fuch as are committed againft individuals only : 
And into fuch as affect the public in general. 
The former of thefe will probably come before you 
by way of indictment; for men are apt enough to 
revenge their own quarrels; but offences in commune 
nocumentum do not K> certainly find an avenger ; and 
thus thofe crimes, which it is the duty of every man 
to puniih, do often efcape with impunity. 

Of thefe, gentlemen, it may be therefore proper 
to awaken your enquiry, and particularly of fuch as 
do in a more efpecial manner infelt the public at this 
time. 

The firft of this kind is the offence of profligate 
lewdnefs ; a crime of a very pernicious nature to fo- 
ciety, as it tends to corrupt the morals of our youth, 
and is exprefsly prohibited by the law of God, under 
the denunciation of the fevereft judgment, in the New 
Teftament. Nay, we read in the 25 th chapter of 
Numbers the exceeding wrath of God againft the 
children of Uraelfor their fornication with the daugh- 
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ters of Moab. Nor did the plague, which on that 
occafion was fent among them, and which deftroyed 
four and twenty thoufand, ceafe, till Phineas, the 
fon of Eleazer, and grandfon of Aaron, had flain the 
Ifraelite together with his harlot. 

And this, gentlemen, though a fpiritual offence, 
and of a very high nature too, as appears from what 
I have mentioned, is likewife a temporal crime, and, 
as Mr. Lambard (i 22) fays, againft the peace. 

My Lord Coke, in his third Inflitute, 206, tells 
us, that, in antient times, adultery and fornication 
were punifhed by fine and imprifonraent, v and were 
enquirable in turns and leets. And in the year-book, 
of Henry VII. 1 H. VII. fol.6. plac. 3. we find the 
cuftom of London pleaded for a conftable to feize 
a woman taken in the aft of adultery, and to carry, 
her to prifon. 

And though later times have given up this mat- 
ter in general to ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, yet there" 
are two fpecies which remain at this day cognizable by 
the common law. 

The firft is, any open acYof Iewdnefs and indecency 
in public,, to the fcandal of good manners. 

And therefore in Michaelmas term, 15 Gar. II.. 
B. R. Sir Charles Sidney was indicled for having ex- 
pofed himfelf naked in a balcony in Covent-Garden,. 
to a great multitude of people, with many indecent 
words and actions ; and this was laid to be contrary 
to the king's peace, and to the great fcandal of 
Chriftianity. He confeffed the ihdi&ment, and Sider- 
fin, 1 Sid. 168. who reports the cafe, tells us, that, 
the court, in coniideration of his* embarrafled fortune,, 
fined him onry two thoufand marks,, with a ihort im- 
prifonment, and to be bound three years to his good 
behaviour; an infamous punifhment for a gentle- 
man, but far. lefs infamous than the offence. If any 
fkdls of this nature lhall come to your knowledge, you; 
will, I make no doubt, prefent them, without any 
refpedl to perfbns. Sex or quality may render the- 
crime more atrocious, and the example more pernio 
cious; but can give no.fan&iou to fuch infamous o£- 
fences, nor will, I hope,, ever give impunity.. 

The, 
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The fecond fpecies which falls under this head, is 
the crime of keeping a brothel or bawdy-houfe. 
This is a kind of common nuifance, and is puniihable 
fey the common law. 

It is true,, that certain houfes of. this kind, under* 
the name of public ftews, have been fometimes tole- 
rated in Chriftian countries, to the great fcandal of 
ear religion, and in direct contradiction to its pofi- 
tive precepts : but in the thirty-feventh year of Henry 
the eighth, they were all fuppreifed by proclama- . 
tkm. And thofe infamous women who inhabited, 
them were not, (ays Lord Coke, either buried in- 
chriftian burial when they were dead,, or permitted* 
to receive the rites .of the church while they, lived* 

And, gentlemen, notwithstanding the favour which- 
die law in many cafes extends to married women, yet. 
in this cafe the wife is equally indictable,, and may • 
be found guilty with her huihancL 

Nor k it neceflary that the perfon. be mailer or* 
miftrefs of the whole houfe; for if he or ihehave- 
only a Jingle room, and will therewith accommodate 
lewd people to- perpetrate a&s of uncleannefs* they, 
may be indi&ed for keeping a bawdy-houie. And 
this was the resolution of the whole court, in, the 
Queen and Peirfon* Salk. 332- 

Nor is the guilt confined to thofe who keep fucfc 
hou&s; thofe who frequent them are no left liable - 
to the cenfure of the law. Accordingly we find, in 
the fele& cafes- printed at the end of Lord Ch. J.. 
Fopham's reports, that a man was indi&ed in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the firit,, at the 
feffipns of the peace for the town of Northampton,, 
for frequenting a fufpecled. bawdy-houfe. And the : 
indictment being removed into the KingVBench,,. 
feveral objections were taken to it, which were all 
over-ruled, judgment was given upon it,, and the* 
defendant fined. 

If you (hall know, therefore, gentlemen,, of any 
fuch crimes, it will be your duty to prefent them to 
the court. 

For however lightly this offence may be- thought 
w fookeaof by idle an&diifolute periodic & a matter* 

of 
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c£ ferious and weighty confidexation. 'It is the caufe, 
fays my Lord Coke, of many mifchiefs, the faireft 
end whereof is beggary ; and tends directly to the 
overthrow of men's bodies, to the wafting of their 
livelihoods, and to the indangering of their fouls.' 

To eradicate this vice out of fociety, however it 
may be the wifh of fober and good men, is, perhaps, an 
impoflihie attempt ; but to check its progrefs, and to 
fupprefs the open and more profligate practice of it r 
is within the power of the magiftrate, and it is his 
duty: And this is more immediately incumbent upon 
us, in an age when brothels are become in a maimer 
the feminaries of education, and. that, efpecially of 
thofe youths, whofe birth makes their right inilitu- 
tibn of the utmoft confequence to the future well- 
being, of the public: for whatever may be the edu- 
cation of thefe youths, however vitiated and enervated 
their minds and bodies may be with, vices and dif- 
eafes, they are born to be the. governors of our pos- 
terity. If, therefore,, through. the egregious folly o£ 
their parents, this town is to be (he fchool of fuch. 
youths, it behoves us„ gentlemen, to take as much, 
care as poffible to coned the morals of that fchooL. 

And, gentlemen, there are other houfes, rather, 
lefs fcandalous, perhaps, but equally dangerous to the 
fociety ; in which houfes the manner* of youth are- 
greatly, tainted and corrupted* Thefe ace thofe plai- 
ces of public rendezvous^ where idle perfons of both 
fexes meet in a very diforderly manner, often at im- 
proper hours, and fometirnes in difguifcd habits. 
Thefe hqufes, which pretend to be the fcenes of in- 
nocent diveriion and amufement, are in reality the 
temples of iniquity. _ Such meetings are contra hows 
mores ; they are confidered\in law in* the nature of a 
nuifance, and, as fudb, the keepers and maintainers 
of them may be prefcnted and.punifhed. 

There is great difference, gentlemen, between a* 
morofe and over-fan&ified fjpirit which excludes all 
kind of diveriion, and a profligate difpofition whicbz 
hurries us into the mod vicious excefTes of^this kind. 
4 : The common law,' fays Mr. Pulton in his excel- 
lent treatife de Eace, fol. 25. b. * allous many recre- 
1 " * ations, 
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' ations, which, be not with intent to break or difturb 

* the peace, or to offer' violence, force, or hurt to 
' the perfon of any ; but either to try activity, or to 

* increa/e fociety, amity, and neighbourly friendfhip.* 
He there enumerates many forts of innocent diverlions 
of the rural kind, and which for the moft part belong 
to the lower fort of people. For the upper part o? 
mankind, and in this town, there are many lawful 
amufements, abundantly fumcient for the recreation 
of any temperate and fober mind. But. gentlemen, 
fo immoderate are the defires of many, fo hungry 
is their appetite for pleafure, that they may be faid 
to have a fury after it ; and diveriion is no longer the 
recreation or amufement, but the whole bufinefs of 
their lives. They are not content with three theatres, 
they mult have a fourth ; where the exhibitions are 
not only contrary to law, but contrary to good-man- 
ners, and where the ftagc is reduced back again to 
that degree of licentioufnefs, which was too enor- 
mous for the corrupt ftate of Athens to tolerate ; 
and which, as the Roman poet, rather, I think, in 
the fpirit of a cenfor than a fatyrift, tells us, thofe 
Athenians, who were not themfelves abufed, took 
care .to abolifh, from their concern for the public. . 

Gentlemen, our news-papers, from the top of the 
page to the bottom, the corners of our ftreets up to 
the very eves of our houies, prefent us with nothing 
but a view of mafquerades, balls, and aifemblies of 
various kinds, fairs, wells, gardens, &c. tending to 
promote idleness, extravagance, and immorality, a- 
mong all forts of people. 

. This fury after licentious and luxurious pleafures 
is grown to fo enormous a height, that it may be cal- 
led the chara&eriftic of the prefent age. And it is 
an evil, gentlemen, of which it is neither eafy nor 
pleaiant to forefee all the conferences. Many of 
them, however, are obvious ; aad thefe are fo dread- 
ful, that they will, I doubt not, induce you to ufe 
your beft endeavours to check the further encreafe of 
this growing mifchief ; for the rod of the law, gen- 
tlemen, mult reftrain thofe within the bounds of de- 
cency 
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cency and fbbriety, who arc deaf to the voice of rea- 
ion, and fuperior to the fear of fliame. 

Gentlemen,, there are another fort of thefe tem- 
ples of iniquity, and thefe are gaming-houfes. This 
▼ice, gentlemen, is infeparable from a luxurious 
and idle age ; for while luxury produces want,, 
idlenefs forbids honeft labour to fupply it. All fucb 
houfes are nuifances in the eye of the common 
law ; and fevere puni(hments r as well on thofe who- 
keep them, as on thofe who frequent and play at 
them, are inflicted by many ftatutes. Of thefe houfes, 
gentlemen, you will, I doubt not,- enquire with great 
diligence ; for though poflibly there may be fomc of- 
fenders out of your reach, yet if thofe within it be 
well and ftrittly profecuted, it may, perhaps, in, 
time have fome e4Fe& on the others.. Example in this 
e*fe may,, contrary to its general courfe, move up- 
wards ; and men may become afhamed of offending 
againft thofe laws with impunity r by which they fee 
their inferiors brought to punifhaient- But. if this*, 
effect fhonld not be produced, yet, gentlemen, there 
is no reafon why you fhould not exert your duty as 
far as you are able, becaufe you cannot extend it as 
far as you defile. And to fay the truth, to prevent 
gaming among the lower fort of people* is principally 
the bunneis of fociety ; and for this plain reaferi, be- 
caufe they are the moil ufeful members of the fociety ; 
which, by foch means, will lofe the benefit of their 
labour. As for the rich and great, the confequence 
is generally no other than the exchange of property, 
from the hands of a fool into thofe of a (harper, who 
is, perhaps, the more worthy of the two to enjoy k. 

I will mention only one article more, and that of 
a very high nature indeed. It is, gentlemen, the of- 
fence of libelling,, which is punifhed by the common 
law, as it tends immediately to quarrels and breaches of 
the peace, and very often to bloodfhcd and murder itfelf. 

The puniihment of this offence,, faith my Lord 
Coke, is fine or imprifonment ; and if the cafe be: 
exorbitant, by pillory and lofs of ears. 

And, gentlemen, even the lafb of thefe judgments^ 
will appear extremely mild,, if we coniider in the firfl 
: ' place 
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place the atrocious temper of mind from which this 
proceeds. 

Mr. Pulton, in the beginning of his treatife dt 
Pace, fays of a libeller, ' that he is a fecret Canker, 
' which concealeth his name, hideth himfelf in a 
' corner, and privily itingeth his neighbour in hi* 4 

* fame, reputation, and credit ; who neither knows 
f from whom, nor from what caufe he receiveth his 
' blows, nor hath any means to defend himfelf:' And' 
my Lord Coke, in his 5th Report (125) compares 
him to a poifoner, who is the meaneft, the vileft, 
and moil dangerous of all murderers. Nor can I' 
help repeating to you a moil beautiful paiTage in the 
great orator Pemofthenes, who compares thxs wretch' 
to a viper, which men ought to cruih where-ever 
/hey find him, without ilaying till he bite them. 

In the fecond place, if we coniider the injury; 
done by thefe libellers, it muil raife the indignation 
of every honerft and good man : for what is this, 
but, as Mr. Pulton fays, * a note of infamy, intended 

* to defame the perfon at whom it is levelled, to tread. 

* his honour and cftrmation in the dtift, to extirpate 

* and root out his reputation from the face ot the' 
' earth, to make him a fcorn to his enemies, and to % 

* be derided and defpifed by his neighbours V ' 
Ifpraife, and honour, and reputation, he fo high- ' 

ly eiteemcd by the greateft and beft of men, that 
they are often the ordy rewards which they propofe to 
therafelves from the noblell aftions : if there be 
norhing too difficult, too dangerous, or too difagree- 
able for men to encounter, in order to acquire and 
preferve thefe rewards; what a degree of wicked-- 
nefs and barbarity imift it be unjuftly and wantonly 
tr» ilrip men of that on which they place ib high a- 
value ? 

Nor is reputation to be confidered as a ehimericaL 
gcod, or as merely the food of vanity and ambition.. 
Our worldly interefts are clofely connected with* our 
fame : by loiing this, we are deprived of the chief 
comforts of fociety, particularly of that which is moft; 
dear to us, the friendihip and love of all good and 
virtuous men. Nay, the common law indulged fo' 
' - • • great' 
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great a privilege to men of good reputation in their 
neighbourhood, that in many a&ions the defendant's 
word was taken in his own caufe, if he could bring a 
certain number of his neighbours to vouch that they 
believed him. 

\ On the contrary, whoever robs us of our good 
name, doth not only expofe us to. public contempt 
and avoidance, but even to punishment : for by the 
ftatute 34 Edw. III. c. i. the juftices of the peace are 
empowered and directed to bind all fuch as be not 
of good fame to their good behaviour, and, if they 
cannot find fufikient fureties, they may be committed 
to prifon. 

. Seeing, therefore, the execrable mifchiefs perpe- 
trated by this fecret canker, this viper, this poifoner, 
in fociety, «re (hall not wonder to hear him fo fe- 
verely condemned in fcripture; nor that Ariftotle 
in his politics mould mention dander as one of thofe 
great evils which it is difficult for a legiflator to 
guard againft; that the Athenians punifhed it with 
a very fevere and heavy fine, and the Romans with 
death. 

But though the libeller of private perfons be fo de- 
teftable a vermin, yet is the offence Mil capable of 
aggravation, when the poifon is fcattered upon pub* 
lie perfons and magiftrates. All fuch reflexions 
are, as my Lord Coke obferves, a fcandal on the 
government itfelf : and fuch fcandal tends not only 
to the breach of the peace, but to raife feditions 
and infurredlions among the whole body of the peo- 
ple. 

And, gentlemen, the higher and greater the ma- 
giftrates be againft whom fuch ilanders are propagated, 
the greater is the danger to the fociety ; and fuch we 
find to have been the fenfe of the legislature in the 
fecond year of Richard II. For in the ftatute of that 
year, chap. 5. it is faid, * that by fuch means dif- 
. * cords may arife between the lords and commons, 
'•' whereof great peril and mifchief might come to 
4 all the realm, and quick fubverfion and deftru&ion 
• of the faid realm.* And of fuch confequence was 
this apprehended to be, that w'e find no lefs than four 

ftatutes 
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ftatutes to prohibit and punifh it; viz. Weftm. 1. 
c. 33. 2 R. II. c. 5. 12 R. II. 11. and 2 and 3 P. &M. 
c. 12, By this laft ftatute a jurifdittion was given to 
the juftices of peace to enquire of all fuch offences ; 
and if it was by book, ballad, letter, or writing, the 
offender's right-hand was to be ftricken off tor the 
firft offence, and for the fecond he was to incur a 
praemunire. 

This laft ftatute was afterwards prolonged in the 
laft year of Queen Mary, and in the firft of Elizabeth, 
daring the life of that princefs, and of the heirs of 
her body* 

I have mentioned thefe laws to you, gentlemen, to 
fhewyou the fenfe of our anceftors of a crime, which, 
I believe, they never faw carried to fo flagitious a 
height as it is at pre fen t ; when, to the fliame of the 
age be it fpoken, there are men who make a liveli-* 
hood of fcandal. Moft of thefe are perfons of the 
loweft rank and education, men who, lazily declining 
the labour to which they were born and bred, fave 
the fweat of their brows at the expence of their con- 
ferences 5 and in order to get a little better liveli- 
hood, are content to get it, perhaps, in a lefs pain- 
ful, but in a hafer way than the meaneft mechanic. 

Of thefe, gentlemen, it is your bufinefs to enquire ; 
of the devifers, of the writers, of the printers, and of 
the publiftiers, of all fuch libels; and I do heartily re- 
commend this enquiry to your care. 

To conclude, gentlemen, you will confider your- 
selves as now fummoned to the execution of an office, 
of the utmoft importance to the well-being of this 
community .: nor will you, I am confident, fuffer that 
eftablifhment, fo wifely and carefully regulated, and 
fo ftoutly and zealoufly maintained by your wife and 
brave anceftors, to degenerate into mere form and 
fliadow. Grand juries, gentlemen, are in reality the 
only cenfors of this nation. As fuch, the manners of 
the people are in your hands, and in yoars only. 
You, therefore, are the only correctors of them. If 
you negleft your duty, the certain confequences to 
the public are too apparent : for as in a garden, how- 
ever well cultivated at firft, if the weeder's care be 

omitted, 
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omitted, the whole muft in time be over-run with 
weeds, and will referable the wikinefs and rudeneft 
of a defert ; fo if thofe immoralities of the people, 
which wMl fprout up in the bed eonftitution, be not 
from time to time corre&ed by the hand of juftice, 
they will at length grow up to the moft enormous 
▼ices, will overipreaa the wnele nation, and in the 
end muft produce a downright ftate of wild and fa- 
rage barbarifm. 

To this cenforial office, gentlemen, you are called 
by our excellent constitution. To execute this duty 
with vigilance, you are obliged by the duty you owe 
both to God and to your country. You are inverted 
with full power for the purpofe. This you have pro- 
mised to do, under the facred fan&iou of an oath ; 
and you are all met, I doubt not, with difpofition 
and refolution to perform it, with that zeal which I 
have endeavoured to recommend, and which the pe- 
culiar licentioumefs of the age fo ftrongly requires. 
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DEDICATION 

T T HE 

PUBLIC. 

YOUR candour is deiired on the perufel of the 
following 1 fheets, as they are the produft of a 
genins that has long been your delight and en* 
tertainment. It mull be acknowledged that a lamp 
almoft burnt out, does not give fo fteady and uniform 
a light, as when it blazes in its full vigour; but yet 
it is well known that, by its wavering, as if itruggling 
againft its own difTolution, it fometimes darts a ray as 
bright as ever. In like manner, a ftrong and lively 
genius will, in its laft it niggles, fometimes mount 
aloft, and throw forth the mod (hiking marks of its 
original luftre. 

Wherever thefe are to be found, do you, the 
genuine patrons of extraordinary capacities, be as 
liberal in your applaufes of him who is now na 
more, as you were of him whilft he was yet amongfr, 
you. And, on the other hand, if in this little work 
there mould appear any traces of a weakened and 
decayed life, let your own imaginations place before 
your eyes a true picture in that of a hand trembling in 
almoft its lateft hour, of a body emaciated with pains, 
yet ftruggling for your entertainment ; and let this 
affecting pi&ure open each tender heart, and call forth 
a melting tear, to blot out whatever failings may be 
found in a work begun in pain, and liniihed almoft 
at the fame period with life. 

It was thought proper, by the friends of the de- 
ceafed, that this little piece mould come into your 
hands as it came from the hands of the author ; it 
being judged that you would be better pleated to 
have an opportunity oS obferving the fainteit traces of 

Vol. XII. L a genius 
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a genius you have long admired, than have it patched 
fey a different hand ; by which means the marks of its 
true author might have been effaced. 
* That the Yuccefs of this laft-written, though firft- 
publifhed volume, of the author's pofthumous pieces, 
may be attended with fome convenience to thofe in- 
nocents he hath left behind, will, no doubt, be a mo* 
tive to encourage its circulation through the king- 
dom, which will engage every future genius to exert 
itfelf for your pleafure. 

The principles and spirit, which breathe in every 
line of the final! fragment begun in anifyer to Lord 
Bolingbroke, will unqueftionably be a fufficient apo- 
logy for its publication, although vital ftrength was 
wanting to finift a work fo happily begun and fo 
welldengned. 
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PREFACE. 

THERE would not, perhaps, be a more plea- 
fant, or profitable ftudy, among thofe which 
have their principal end in amufement, than that of 
travels or voyages, if they were writ, as they m ght 
be, and ought to be, with a joint view to the e a at- 
tainment and information of mankind. If the con- 
verfation of travellers be fo eagerly fought after as it 
is; we may believe, their books will be Ml more 
agreeable company, as they will, in general, be more 
iaftructive and more entertaining. 

BSt when I (ay the conversation of travellers is 
ufually fo welcome, I mufl be underftood to mean 
that only of fuch as have had good fenfe enough 
to anply their peregrinations to a proper ufe,. fo as to 
acquire from them a real and valuable knowledge of 
men and things ; both which are beft known by com- 
parifbn. If the cuftoms and manners of men were 
every where the fame, there would be no office Co dull 
as that of a traveller: for the difference of hills, val- 
leys, rivers; in fhort, the various views in which 
we may fee the face of the earth, would fcarce afford 
him a pleafure worthy of his labour ; and furely it 
would give him very little opportunity of communi- 
cating any kind of entertainment or improvement to 
others* 

. To make a traveller an agreeable companion to a 
man .of fenfe, it is neceffary, not only that he fhould 
have feen much, but that he fhould have overlooked 
much of what he hath feen. Nature is not, any 
more than a great genius, always admirable in her 
productions ; and therefore the traveller, who may be 
called her commentator, fhould not expect to find 
every where fubjecls worthy of his notice. 
. It is certain, indeed, that one may be guilty of 
•miffion as well as of the oppofite extreme; but a 
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fault on that fide will be more eaiily pardoned, as it 
is better to be hungry than furfeited, and to mifs 
your defert at the table ~of a man whufe garden) 
Abound with the choiceft fruits, than to have your 
taile affronted with every fort of trafh that can be 
picked up at the green-Hall 6r the wheel-barrow. 

If we fhould carry on the analogy between the 
traveller and the commentator, it is rmpoffiblc to 
keep one's eye a moment off from the laborious much- 
read doctor Zachary Grey, x)f whofe redtitadant nbtes 
on Hadibras I fhall only fay, that it h, I ate confi- 
dent, the fingle book -extant In which above "five hun- 
dred authors are quoted, not one of which could be 
found in the colledion of the late doftor Mead. 

As there are few things which a traveNer is to re- 
cord, there are fewer on which he is to ofer his ob» 
fervations : this is the Office 'of the reader, and- it is 
fo plcafant a one, that he Yeid6m didfes to'have it 
taken from him, under the pretence of lending him 
affiftance. Some occafions, indeed, there are, when 
proper obferations are pertinent, and others when 
they are neceflary ; but good ferife alone muft point 
them out. I fhall lay down only one general rule/ 
which I believe to be of univerfal truth between re- 
later 'and hearer, as it is 'between author and reader; 
this is, that the latter never forgive any obfervation 
Of the former which doth not convey fome knowledge 
that they are fenfibie'they could not poffibfy have at- 
tained of themfelves. 

But all his pains in 'collecting fcnbwfedge, all his 
Judgment in feie&ing, and all his art in communi- 
cating it, will not fuffice, unlefs he can make him- 
felf, tn fome degree, an agreeable, as well as anin- 
. ftruftive companion. The 'higheft inftruftion we can 
derive from the tedious tale of a dull fellow, fcarce 
ever pays us for our attention. There is* nothing, I 
think, half fo valuable as -knowledge, and yet there 
is nothing which men vrill rive themfelves fo little 
trouble to attain ; unlefs it be, perhaps, that loweft 
degree of it, which is the bbjeft of curioftty, and 
which hath therefore that a&ive pafliOn Conftahtly ttn- 
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ployed in its (ervice. This, indeed, it is in the pow- 
er of every traveller to gratify ; but it is the leading 
principle in weak minds only. 

To render his relation agreeable to the man of 
fenfe, it is therefore, necefiary that the voyager fhould 
pofTefs feveral eminent and rare talents ; fo rare, in- 
deed, that it is almoft wonderful to fee them ever 
united in the fame perfon. 

And if all thefe talents muft concur in the relater, 
they are certainly in a more eminent degree neceffary 
to the writer : for here the narration admits of high- 
er ornaments of ftile, and every fatt and fentiment 
offers itfelf to the fulleft and molt deliberate exami- 
nation. 

It would appear therefore, I think, fome what 
ftrange, if fuch writers as thefe ihould be found ex- 
tremely common ; fince nature hath been a mod par*- 
cimonious distributer of her richelt talents, and hath 
Seldom beftowed many on the fame perfon. But, on 
the other hand, why there mould Scarce exiil a iingle 
writer of this kind worthy our regard; and whilft 
there is no other branch of hillory (for this is hiilory) 
which hath not exereffed the greateft pens, why this 
alone ihould be overlooked by all men of great geniu* 
and erudition, and delivered tip to the Goths and 
Vandals as their lawful property, is altogether Us 
difficult to determine. 

And yet that this is the cafe, with fome very few 
exceptions, is molt manifeft. Of thefe I (hall wiiling- 
hf admit Burnet and Addifon ; if the former was not 
perhaps to be considered as a political efrayili, and 
the latter as a commentator ou the daffies, rather 
than as a writer of travels 5 which laft title perhaps 
they would both of them have been lead ambitious 
to aiFe&. 

Indeed, if thefe two, and two or three more, fhould 
be removed from the mafs, there would remain fuch a 
heap of dulnefs behind, that the appellation of voyage- 
writer would not appear very deniable. 

I am not here un apprized that old Homer himfelf 
is by fome considered as a voyage- writer ; and indeed 
the beginning of his OdyfTy may be urged to counte- 
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nance that opinion, which, I fhaJl not controvert. 
But whatever fpecies of writing the Odyfly is of, it is 
furely at the head of that fpecies, as much as the Iliad 
is of another ; and fo far the excellent Longinus would 
allow, I believe, at this day. 

But, in reality, the Odyfly, the Telemachus, and 
all of that kind, are to the voyage- writing I here in- 
tend, what romance is to true hiftory, the former be- 
}ng the confbunder and corrupter of the latter* I 
am far from fuppofing r that Homer, Hefiod, and the 
.other an tie nt poets and mythologies, had any fettled 
defign to pervert and confute the records of antiqui- 
.ty; but it is certain they have effedledit; and, fcr 
my part, I muft confefs I mould have honoured and 
loved Homer more had he written a true hiftory of 
his own times in humble profe, than thofe noble po- 
ems that have fo juftly collected the praife of all 
ages ; for though I read thefe with more admiration 
.and aftonifhment, I ftill read Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon, with more amufement and more fa- 
tisfaction. 

The original poets were not, however* without ex- 
cufe. They found the limits of nature too ftrait for 
.the iromenfity of their genius, which they had not 
room to exert, without extending fact by fiction ; and 
that especially at a time when the manners of men 
were too fimple to afford that variety, which they 
have fince offered in vain to the choice of , the mean- 
cil writers. In doing this, they are again excufable 
fcr the manner in which they have done it, 

TJtfpeciafa debinc miracula promant. 

They are not indeed fo properly faid to turn reality 
into fiction* as fidlion into reality. Their paintings 
are fo bold, their colours fo ftrong, that every thing 

.they touch feems to exiil in the very manner they re 4 - 
prefentit : their portraits are fo juft, and their land- 
scapes fo beautiful, that we acknowledge the ftrokes 

'of nature in both, without enquiring whether nature 
herfelf, or her journeyman the poet, formed the firffc 

pattern of the piece. 

* But other writers (I will put Pliny -at their head) 

have no fuch pretentions to indulgence : they lye for 

lying 
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lying fake, or in order infolently to impoft the moil 
monftrous improbabilities and abfurdities upon theiv 
readers on their own authority; treating them as 
fome fathers treat children, and as other fathers do 
lay-men, exacting their belief of whatever they re- 
late, on no other foundation than their own autho- 
rity, without ever taking the pains of adapting their 
lies to human credulity, and of calculating them for 
the meridian of a common underftanding ; but with 
as much weaknefs as wickednefs, and with more im- 
pudence often than either, they aflert fads contrary to 
the honour of God, to the vifible order of the creation, 
to the known laws of nature, to the hiftories of for* 
mer ages, and to the experience of our own, and 
which no man can at once underftand and believe. 

If it mould be objected (and it can ho where be ob- 
jected better than where I now write*, as there is no 
.where more pomp of bigotry) that whole nations have 
been firm believers in mch moil abfurd fuppofitions 1 
Ireply, the fad is not true. They have known no- 
thing of the matter, and have believed they knew not 
what. It is, indeed, with me no matter of doubt, 
but that the pope and his clergy might teach any of 
thofe Chriftian Heterodoxies, the tenets of which are 
the moft diametrically oppofite to their own ; nay, all 
the doctrines of Zoroafter, Confucius, and Mahomet,. 
not only with certain and immediate fuccefs, but with- 
out one catholick in a . thoufand knowing he had 
changed his religion. 

What motive a man can have to fit down, and to 
draw forth a lift of ftupid, fenfelefs, incredible lies 
upon paper, would be difficult to determine, did not 
vanity prefent herfelf fo immediately as the adequate „ 
caufe. The vanity of knowing more than other men 
is, perhaps, befides hunger, the only inducement to 
writing, at leaft to publifhing, at all : why then 
Ihould not the voyage-writer be inflamed with the 

flory of having feen what no man ever did or will fee 
ut himfelf ? This is the true fource of the wonderful, 
in the difcourfe and writings, and fometimes, I be- 

• At Lisbon.. 
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liere 9 in tibe anions of men. There is another fault, 
•f a kind dire&ly oppofue to this, to which tbefe wri- 
ters are ibmetunes liable, when, iniiead of filling 
their pages with mon tiers which nobody hath everfeen, 
and with adventures which never have nor could poffi- 
bly hav? happened to them, they wade their time and 
paper with recording things and fads of &> common a 
fcind, that they challenge no other, right of being re- 
membered, than as they had the honour of having hap- 
pened to the author, to whom nothing feeras trivial 
chat in any manner happens to himfelf. Of fuch con* 
Sequence do his own actions appear to one of thi? 
kind, that he would probably think himielf guilty of 
iattdelity, mould he omit the minuted thing in the 
detail of his journal. That the fad is true, is fuffici- 
ent to giveita place there, without any confideradon 
/whether it is capable of pkafcng ox iurprifuig, of <h> 
. Terting or informing the reader* 
. I have teen a play (if I miftake not, it is one of 
Mrs 4 Bean's* or of Mrs. Ceitflivrefs) where this vice 
in a voyage* writer is. ftnely ridiculed. An ignorant 
pedant, to, whole government, for I know not what 
rtafon, the conduct of a young nobleman in hii tra- 
vels is committed, and who is fent abroad to {hew My 
Lord the world* of which he knows nothing himfelf, 
.before his departure from a town, calls for his journal, 
to record the goodnefs of the wine and tobacco, with 
.other articles of the fame importance, which are to 
furnifh the materials of a voyage at his return home. 
The humour, it is true, is here carried very far ; and 
yet, perhaps, very little beyond what is to be found 
in writers who profefs no intention of dealing in hu- 
mour at alL < 

Of one or other, or both of thefe kinds are, I con- 
ceive, all; that vait pile of books, which pais under the 
names of voyages, . travels, adventures, lives, me- 
moirs, hiliories, &c. fome of which a fingle traveller 
fends into the world in many volumes', and others are, 
by judicious bookfellers, collected into vaft bodies in 
folio, and inscribed with their own names, as if they 
were indeed their own travels ; thus unjuftly attribu- 
ting to themfelves the merit of others* 

Now 
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.Now from both thefe faults we have endeavoured 
to ft«er clear in the following narrative ; which, how- 
over the contrary may be infinuated by ignorant, un- 
learned, and frefti-water critics, who have never tra- 
velled either in books or mips, I do folemnly declare 
doth, in my own impartial opinion, deviate left from 
truth than any other voyage extanf ; my Lord Anfon's 
alone being, perhaps, excepted. 

Some few cmbellimments muft be allowed to every 
Hftorian : for we are not to conceive that the fpeeches 
in Livy, Salluft, or Thucydides, were literally fpoken 
in the very words in which we aow read them. It is 
fiifficient that every fatt hath its foundation in truth, 
«s I do ferioufly aver is the cafe in the enfuing 
pages ; and when it is fo, a good critic will be fo for 
Jrom denying all kind of ornament of flile or di&ion, 
or even of circumftance to his author, that he would 
be rather forry if he omitted it : for he could hence 
derive no other advantage than the lofs of an addi- 
tional jpleafure in the perufal. 

Again,, if any merely common incident mould ap- 
pear m this journal,, which will 'fcldom, I apprehend, 
t>e the cafe,, the candid reader will eafily perceive it is 
BOt introduced for its own fake, but for fome obfcr- 
vations and reflexions naturally refulting from it ; and 
which, if but little to his amufement, tend directly to 
the initrudtion of the reader, or to the information of 
the public ; to whom if Lchufe to convey fuch inftruc-* 
tion or information with an air of joke and laughter, 
none but thedulleft of fellows .-will, I believe,, cenfu re 
it ; but if they mould, I haveth* authority of more 
than one palfage in Horace to alledge in my defence. 

Having thus endeavoured to obviate feme cenfures 
to which a man, without the gift of foresight, or any 
fear of the imputation of being a conjurer, , might con * 
ccive this work would be liable ; I might -now under- 
take a more pleafmg talk, and fall at once to the di- 
rect and pofitive praifes of the work itfelf;: of which 
indeed I .could fay a thoufand good things 5 ; but the 
taik is fo very pleafant, that I Ihall leave it wholly to 
the reader ; and it is all the taik that I impofe on him ; 
a moderation for which he may think himfelf obliged. 
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to me, when he compares it with the conduct of au- 
thors, who often fill a whole fheet with their own 
praiies, to which they fometimes fet their own real' 
names, and fometimes a fictitious one. One hint, 
however, I mult give the kind reader ; which is, that 
if he fhould be able to find no fort of amufement in 
the book, he will be pleafed to remember the public 
utility which will arife from it. If entertainment, as* 
Mr. Richardfon obferves, be but a fecondary confide- 
ratiou in a romance ; with which Mr. Addifon I think 
agrees, affirming the ufe of the pafhy-cook to be the 
Hrfk ; if this, I fay, be true of a mere work of inven- 
tion, Aire it may well be fo confidered in a work 
founded, like this, en truth ; and where the political 
reflexions form fo diitinguifhing a part. 

But perhaps I may hear, from fome critic of the 
moil faturnine complexion, that rny vanity mail havl 
made a horrid dupe of my judgment, if it hath flatter- 
ed me with an expectation of hating any thing here 
feen in a grave light, or of conveying any ufeful hr : 
ftru&ion to the public, or to their guardians. I an- 
fwer, with the great man whom I jufl now quoted, 
that my purpoie is to convey inftru&ion in the vehi- 
cle of entertainment ; and fo to bring about at once^ 
like the revolution in the Rehearfal, a perfeft refor- 
mation of the laws relating, to our maritime affairs : 
an undertaking, I will not lay more modeft, but fine- 
ly more feafible, than that of reforming a whole peo- 
ple, by making ufe of a vehicular ilory, to wheel in 
among them worfe manners than their own. 
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IN the beginning of Aaguft r 1755, when I had 
taken the Duke of Portland's medicine^ as it is 
called, near a year, the effe&s of which had been the 
carrying off the fymptoins of a lingering imperfect 
gout,' I wasperfuaded by Mr-Ranby, the King's pre- 
mier ferjeant-furgeoih and. the ableft advice, I be- 
lieve, in all branches of the phyfical profeffion,, to £0. 
immediately to Bath. I accordingly writ that very 
night to Mrs. Bowden, who, iby the next poft, in* 
formed me (he had taken me a lodging for a month 
certain. 

Within a few days after this, whilftlwas preparing 
for my journey, and when I was almoft fatigued to- 
death with feveral long examinations, relating to five 
different murders,, all committed within the fpace of 
a week, by different gangs of ftreet-robbers, I. re- 
ceived a meffage from his Grace the Duke of New- 
caftle, by Mr. Carrington, the King's meflenger, to- 
attend his Grace the next morning, in Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, upon fome bufmefs of importance ;, but I ex-* 
cufed myfelf from- complying with the meffage, as,, 
hefides being lame, I was very ill with the great fa- 
tigues I had lately undergone, added to my diflemper- 

His Grace, however, fent Mr. Carrington,. the 
y ery next morning, with another fummons ;l withi 
which, though in the utmoft diihcfs,. I immediately, 
complied ? but the Duke happening, unfortunately* 
for me, to be then . particularly engaged,, after J had, 
waited fome time, fent a gentleman to difcourfe with, 
me on the beft plan- which could be invented fo* put- 
bn gan immediate end to thofe murders and robberiesi 
which were every day committed in the- ftreetf ; upon* 
which, I promifed to tranfmit my opinion,in, writing*. 
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to his Grace, who, as the gentleman informed me, 
intended to lay it before the Privy council. 

Though this vifit coll me a fevere cold, I, notwith- 
standing, fet myferf down to work, and in about four 
days tent the Duke as regular a plan as I could form, 
with all the reafons and arguments I could bring' to 
fupport it, drawn out in feveral meets of paper ; and 
foon received a meflage from the Duke, by Mr* Car- 
rington, acquainting me, that my plan • was highly 
Approved of, and that all the terms of it would be 
complied with. 

The principal and moft material of thofe terms, was 
the immediately depositing fix hundred pounds in my 
hands ; at which fmall charge I undertook to demoliih 
the then reigning gangs, and to put the civil policy 
into fuch order, that no fitch gangs ihould ever be 
able, for the future, to form themfdves into bodies, 
or- at leaf): to remain any time formidable to the 
public. 

I had delayed my Bath-journey for fome time, con- 
trary to the repeated advice of my phyfical acquain- 
tance, and to the ardent deiire of my warmeft friends, 
though my diftemper was now turned to a deep jaun- 
dice y in which cafe the Bath-waters are generally re- 
puted to be almoft infallible. But I had the moft ea- 
ger deiire of demoliihing this gang of villains and cut* 
throats, which I was Aire of accompliihing the mo-, 
merit I was enabled to pay a fellow who had under- 
taken^ for a fmall fum, to betray them into the hands 
klE a fetr of thief-takers, whom I had enlifted into the 
fcrvice* all men of known and approved fidelity and 
kitepidity. 

After fome weeks the money was paid at the trea- 
7 fury ; and within a few days after two hundred pound 
of it had come to my hands, the whole gang of cut- 
throats was entirely difperfed ; feven of them were in 
a&ual euftody, and the reft driven, fome out of town* 
and others, out of the kingdom. 

Though my health was now reduced to the laH ex- 
tremity, I continued to a& with the utraoft vigour 
againft thefe villains ; in examining whom* and ia 
taking the depofuions againft them* I have often fpent 
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whole days, nay fometimes whole nights, efpecially 
when there was any difficulty in procuring Sufficient. . 
evidence to convift them ; which is a very common 
cafe in ftreet-rbbberies, even when the guilt of the 
party is fufficientry apparent to fatisfy the moft tender 
conscience. But courts of juftice know nothing of a 
caufe more than what is told them on oath by a wit- 
nefs; and the moft flagitious villain upon earth is. 
tried in the fame manner as a man of the beft charac- 
ter, who is accufed of the fame crime* 

Meanwhile, amidft all my fatigues and diftrefles,... 
I had the fatisfa&ion to find my endeavours had been 
attended with fuch fuccefs, that this helliih fbciety 
were almoft utterly extirpated ; and that, inftead of 
reading of murders and ftreet-robberies in the news,, 
almoft every morning, there was, in the remaining 
part of the month of November, and in all December, 
not only no fuch thing as a murder, but not even a 
ftreet-robbery committed. Some fuch, indeed, went 
mentioned in the public papers; but they were all 
found, on the ftri&eft enquiry, to be falfe. 

In this entile freedom from ftreet-robberies, during: 
the dark months, no man will, I believe, fcruple to, 
acknowledge, that the winter of 1753 (lands unri- 
valed, during a courfe of many years 1 and this may 
poflibly appear the more extraordinary to thofe who 
recoiled the outrages with which it began* 

Having thus fully accomplice d my undertaking*,. 
I went into the country in a very weak and deplora- 
ble condition, with no fewer or lefs difeafes. than a 
jaundice, a dropfy, and an afthma, altogether unit- 
ing their forces in the deftru&ion of a body fo entirely, 
emaciated, that it had loft all itt mufcular jfeik. 

Mine was now no longer what is called a Bath cafe 5, 
nor> if it had been fo, hadl ftrength remaining fufh> 
cient to go thither,, a ride of fix miles only being atr- 
tended with an intolerable fatigue. I now difcharged 
my lodgings at Bath,, which I had hitherto kept. I 
began,, in earneft, to look on. my cafe as defperate„ 
and I had vanity enough to rank myfelf with thofe he- 
roes who, of old times, became voluntary {acriikes to* 
'the good of the public* 
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But,, left the reader ihould be too eager to catch at 
> the word vanity , and mould be unwilling to indulge 
. me with To fublime a gratification, for I think he. is 
not too apt to gratify me, I will take my key a pitch 
, lower, and will frankly own that I had a ftronger mo- 
tive than the love of the public to pufh me on ; I will 
. therefore confefs to him that my private affairs at the 
.beginning of the winter had but a gloomy afpeft; for 
I had not plundered the public or the poor of thofe 
Aims, which men who are always ready to plunder 
Jboth, as much as they can, have been pleafed to fufpeft 
me of taking : on the contrary, by compofmg, inftead 
\o£ inflaming, the quarrels of porters and beggars 
(which 1 blumwhen I fay hath not been universally 
practifed) and by refufing to take a fhilling from a 
man who molt undoubtedly would not have had ano- 
ther left, I had reduced an income of about five hun- 
dred pounds * a year of the dirtieft money upon earth, 
;to little more than three hundred pound ; a confide- 
rable proportion of which remained with my clerk; 
and, 'indeed, if the whole had done fo, as it ought,. 

* A predeceflbr of mine ufed to boaft that h£ made one thousand 
pounds a year in his office : but how he did this (if indeed he did 
it) is, to me a fecret. His clerk, now mine, told me I bad moTe 
%ufinefe than he had ever known there 5 I am Aire, I had as much 
as any man could do. The truth is, the fees are fo very low, when 
any are due, and fo much i< done for nothing, that if a fingle juftice 
of peace had bufinefs enough to employ twenty clerks ; neither he 
nor they would get much • by their labour. The public will not 
'therefore, I hope, think I betray a fecret, when I inform them, that 
J received from the government a yearly penfion out of the public 
•fervice-money ; which, I believe, indeed woul/i have been larger, 
had my great patron been convinced, of anercor, which I have heard 
.him utter more than once, That he could not indeed* fay, that the 
"acting as a principal juftice of peace in Weftminfter was on all ac- 
counts very defirable, but that alrthe world knew it was a very lo- 
•erative office. Now to havo-fbewn him plainly, that a man muft 
be a rogue to make, a very little this way, and that he could not 
% make much by being as great a rogue as he could be, would have 
required more confidence. than, I believe, he had in me, and more 
'of his converfation than he chofe to allow me j I therefore refigned 
"the office, and the farther execution of my pJan to my brother, who 
^bad-long bd«n mj ailiftant. - «And now., left the cafe between me 
and the reader mould be the fame in bo^h. inftances as it was between 
;.«!$ and the great man, 1 will not add another'word.on the /ubjecV 
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he would be but ill paidrfbr fitting almoft fifteen" hour* 
In the twenty-four; in.themoft unwholdome, aswefl. 
£s naufeous air in the univerfe, and which ha& ii* 
his cafe corrupted a good conftitution without conta* 
initiating his morals. 

• But, not to trouble the reader with anecdotes, con- 
trary to my own rule laid down in my preface, I aiTure 
him I thought my family was very flenderly provided 
for ; and that my health, began to decline fo fait, that 
I had very little more of life left to accompliih what 
I had thought of too late. I rejoiced therefore greatly 
in feeing an opportunity, as I apprehended, of gain- 
ing fueh merit in the eye of the puhlic, that, if my 
life were the facrifice to it, my friends might think 
they did a popular a&m putting my family at laaft 
beyond the reach of neceffity, which I myfelf began. 
to defpair of doing. And though I difclaim all pre- 
tence to that Spartan or Roman patriotifm, which 
loved the public fo well that it was always ready to 
iecome a voluntary facrifice to the public good, I dc? 
Solemnly declare, 1 have that loveibr my family. 

• After this confeflion therefore, that the public 
was not the principal deity to which my life was of. 
fered a facrifice, and when it is farther considered 
what a poor facrifice this was, being indeed no other 
than the giving up what I faw little likelihood of be- 
ing able to hold much longer, and which, upon the 
terms I held it, nothing but the weaknefs of human 
nature could reprefent tome as worth holding at all ; 
the world may, I believe, without envy allow me all 
the praife to whkh I have any title. 

My aim, in facl, was not praife, which is the Iaft 
gift they care to bellow f at. leaft, this was not my 
•aim as an end, but rather .as a means, of purchafing 
fome moderate provifion for my family, which, though 
it ftiould exceed my merit, muft fall infinitely ihort of 
my fer-vice*, if I fucceeded in my attempt. 

To fay the truth, the public never acl: more wifely, 
than when they aft moft liberally in the diftribation 
of their rewards ; and here tie, good they receive is 
t>ften more to be considered, than the motive from 
which they receive it. Example alone is the end of 
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all public punilhments and rewards. Laws never in* 
iift difzrace in pefentment, nor confer honour from 
gratitude. « For it is very hard, my lord/ {aid a 
convided felon at- the bar to the late excellent judge. 
Burnet, ' to hang a poor man for fteating a horfe/ 

* You are not to be hanged, Sir,' anfwered my ever- 
.honoured and beloved friend, * for Sealing a horfe j 

* but you are to be hanged, that horfes may not; be. 

* Jiolen*' In like manner it might have been (aid to 
the late duke of Marlborough, when the parliament 
was fo defervedly liberal to him, after the battle of 
Blenheim, * You receive not thefe honours and boun- 

* ties on account of a victory pair, but that other 

* victories may be obtained. 9 

I was now, in the opinion of all men, dying of a« 
complication of disorders ; and, were I deurous of 
playing the advocate, Ihaveanoccafion fair enough: 
but I cufdain fuch an attempt. I relate fa&s plainly 
and iimply as they are ; and let the world draw from 
them what conclufions they pleafe, taking with them 
the following falls for their inftru&ion. The one is, 
that the proclamation offering one hundred pound for. 
the apprehending felons for certain felonies commit* 
ted in certain places, which I prevented from being 
toevived, had formerly coft the government feveraL 
thouiand pounds within a tingle year. Secondly, that 
all fuch proclamations,, inftead of curing the evil, 
had actually encreafed it ; had multiplied the number 
of robberies ; had propagated the worft and wickedelt 
of perjuries 5 had laid fnaresfor youth and ignorance;, 
which, by the temptation of thefe rewards, had bee?, 
fometimes drawn into guilt ; and fometinies,. which, 
cannot be thought on without the higheft horror, had 
deftfoyed them without it. Thirdly,, That my plan 
had not put the government to more. than, three hun- 
dred pound expence, and had produced none of the: 
ill consequences above*mentioned;.but > Jaftly,-Had acp 
tually fuppreffed the evil for a. time*, and had plainly 
pointed out the means of fuppreffing it (on ever. . This 
I would myfelf have undertaken, had n*y health per* 
mimitted, at the animal expence «£ the. abovemtn-- 
teoned funu 
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After having flood the terrible fix weeks which fuc-^ 
ceeded laft Chriftmas, and put a lucky end, if they' 
had known their own interefb, to.fuch numbers o£ 
aged and infirm valetudinarians, who might have 
gafped through two or three mild winters more, I re- 
turned to town in February, in a condition lefs de- 
spaired of by myfeifthan by any of my friends. I now 
became the patient of Dr. Ward, who wifhed I had 
taken his advice earlier. - 

By his advice I was tapped, and fourteen quarts of 
•water drawn from my belly. The fudden relaxation 
which this caufed, added to my enervate, emaciated 
habit of body, fo weakened me, that within two days, 
I was thought to be falling into the agonies o£ death. 

I was at the worft on that memorable day when the 
public loft Mr. Pelham. From that day I began flow- 
ly, as it were, to -draw my feet out of the grave ; tiU 
in two month's time I had again acquired fome little 
degree of ftrength ; but was again full of water. 

During this whole time, I took Mr. Ward's medv- 
■eines, which had feldam any perceptible operation. 
Thofe in particular of the diaphoretic kind, the work- 
ing of which is thought to require a great ftrengthof 
confHtution to fupport, had fa little effect on me, that 
Mr. Ward declared it was as vain to attempt fweating 
me as a deal board. 

In this fituation I was tapped a feoond time. I had 
one quart of water lefs taken from me now than bo- 
fore ; but I bore all the confequences of the operation 
much better. This I attributed greatly to a dofe of 
laudanum pre&ribed by my furgeon. • It firft gave me . 
the molt delicious flow of fpirits, and afterwards at 
comfortable a nap. 

The month of May, which was now begun, it 
feemed reafonable to expedt, would introduce the 
fpringj and drive off that winter which yet maintained 
its footing on the ftage. I refolved therefore to viiit a 
little houfe of mine in the country, which Hands it 
Ealing, in the county of Middlefex, in the beft air, I 
believe, in the whole kingdom, and far fuperior to 
that of Kenfington Gravel-fits ; for the gravel is here 
much wider and deeper, the place higher and more 

open 
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open towards the fouth, whilft it is guarded from thtf 
north wind by a ridge of hills, and from die finelis 
and fmoak of London by its diitance ; which laft is 
not the fate of Kenfington, when the wind blows from 
any corner of the eaft. 

Obligations to Mr. Ward I (hall always confefs ; 
for I am convinced that he .omitted no care in endea- 
vouring to ferve me, without any expectation or der 
fire of fee or reward. 

The powers of Mr* Ward's remedies want,- indeed, 
no unfair puffs of mine to give them credit j and 
though this diftemper of the dropfy frands, I believe, 
firft in the lift of thofe over which he is always certain 
of triumphing ; yet, poflibly, there might be fome- 
thing particular in my cafe, capable of eluding that 
radical force which had healed fo many thoufands* 
The fame diftemper, in different conftitutions, may 
poflibly be attended with fitch different fymptoms, 
that to find an infallible noftruin for the curing any 
one diftemper in every patient, may be almoft as dif- 
ficult as to find a panacea for the cure of all. 

But even fuch a panacea one of the greateft fcholars 
•and beft of men did lately apprehend he had difco- 
vered. It is true, indeed, he was no phyfician ; that 
is, he had not by the forms of his education acquired 
a right- of applying his fkill in the art of phyfic to his 
own private advantage ; and yet, perhaps, it may be 
truly afferted, that no other modern hath contributed 
fo much to make his phyfical fkill ufeful to the public; 
at leaft, that none hath undergone the pains of con> 
-municating this difcovery in writing to the world. The 
reader, I think, will fcarce need to be informed that 
the writer I mean, is thelate.bifhopof Cloynein Ire- 
land ; and the difcovery, that of the virtues of Tar- 
water. 

I then happened to recollect, upon a hint given me 
by the inimitable and fhamefully-diftrefTed author of 
the Female Quixote, that I had many years before, 
from curiofity only, taken a cudbry view of bifhop 
Berkley's treatife on the virtues of tar-water, 
which I had formerly obferved he flrongly contends 
• to be that real panacea, which Sydenham iuppofes to 

have 
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have an exiftence in nature, though it yet remains un» 
discovered - 9 and, perhaps, will always remain fo. 

• Upon the re-perufal of this book, I found the bi- 
fliop only aiTerting his opinion, that tar- water, might 
be ufeful in the dropfy, fince he had known it to have 
a furprifing fuccefs in the cure of a moil flub born 
ana/area, which is indeed no other than, as the word 
implies, the dropfy of the flefh ; and this was, at that 
time, a large part of my complaint. > 

After a fhort trial, therefore, of a milk diet, which 
I prefently found did not fait with jny cafe, I betook 
niyfelf to the bifhop's prefcription, and dofed myfelf 
every morning and evening with half a pint of tai> 
water. 

. It was no more than three weeks fince my lafl tap- 
ping, and my belly and limbs were "diftended with 
water. This did not give me the worfe opinion of 
tar-water : for I never fuppofed there could be any 
fiich virtue in tar-water, as immediately to carry off 
a. quantity of. water already collected. For my deli? 
I vecy from this,I well knew, I muft be again obliged to 
the trochar ; and that if the tar- water did me any good 
at all, it mud: be only by the flowed degrees ; and that 
if it.fliould ever get. the better of my diftemper, it 
•jnuil be by the tedious operation of underminings 
jend not by. a fudden attack and ftorm» 

Some vifible efte&s, however, and far beyond what 
my moll fanguine hopes could with any modeity expedt, 
very fbon experienced ; the tar-water having, from 
the very firfl, leftened my illnefs, increafed my appe- 
tite ; and added, though in a very flow proportion, to 
my daily flrength. 

But if my flrength had encreafed a little, my water 
daily encreafed much more. So that, by the end of 
May, my .belly became again ripe for the trochar, and 
I was a third time (tapped ; upon which, two very fa- 
vourable fymptoms appeared. I had three quarts of 
water taken from me leis than had been taken the lafl 
time ;. and I bore the relaxation with much lefs (in- 
deed with, fcarce any) /aintnefs. 

Thofeofnry phyfical friends, on whofe judgment 
JLchieily depended, feemed to think my.pjily chance 

of 
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of life confifted in having the whole ftunmer before 
me; in which I might hope to gather fufficient 
Strength to encounter the inclemencies of the enfuing 
winter. But this chance began daily to leifen.- I faw 
the fuoimer mouldering away ; or rather, indeed, the 
year pafilng away without intending to bring on any 
fummer at all. In the whole month of May, the fun 
fcarce appeared three times ; fo that the early fruits 
came to the fulnefs of their growth, and to fame ap- 
pearance of ripenefs, without acquiring any real ma- 
turity ; having wanted the heat of the fun t» fortes 
and meliorate their juices. I faw the dropfy gaining 
rathe* than lofing ground ; the diftance growing 
(till fhorter between the tappings. I faw the afthma 
likewife beginning again to become moretruubiefome. 
I faw the Midfummer quarter drawing towards a ciofe. 
So that I conceived, if the Michaelmas quarter Should 
ileal off in the fame manner*, as it was, in my opi- 
nion, very much to be apprehended it would, I Should 
be delivered up to the attacks of winter, before I re- 
cruited my forces, fo as to be any wife able to wim* 
ftand them. 

I now began to recall an intention, which from the 
flrft dawnings of my recovery I had conceived, of re* 
moving to a warmer climate ; and finding this to be 
approved of by a very eminent phyfician* I refolded 
to put it into immediate execution. 

Ahc in Provence was the place firft thought on ; 
but the difficulties of getting thither were infuperable; 
The journey by land, betide the expence of it, was 
infinitely too long and fatiguing ; and I could hear of 
no fhip that was likely to let out from London, within 
any reasonable time, for Marseilles, or any other port 
in that part of the Mediterranean. 

Lifbon was presently fixed on in its roonu The air 
here, as it was near four degrees to the fouth of Ai*» 
mud be more mild and warm, and the winter fhorter 
and iefs piercing. 

It was not difficult to find a (hip bound' to a place 
with which we carry on fo immenfe a trade. Accord- 
ingly, my brother foon informed me of the excellent 
accommodations for paflengers, which were, to be 

found 
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found 011 board a (hip that was obliged to fail for LiA 
bon in three days. 

I eagerly embraced the offer, notwithftanding the 
(hortnefs of the time ; and having given my brother 
full power to contrail fbr our paifage, I began to pre* 

§are my family for the voyage with the utmoft expe- 
ition. 

But our great hafte was needlefs ; fbr the captain 
having twice put off his failing, I at length invited 
him to dinner with me at Fordhook, a full week af- 
ter the time on which he had declared, and that with 
many affeverations, he jnuft, and would, weigh an* 
chor. 

He dined with me, according to his appointment ; 
and when all matters were fettled between us, left me 
with pofitive orders to be on board the Wednefday 
following ; when he declared he would fall down the 
river to Gravefend ; and would not day a moment 
for the greateft man in the world. 

He advifed me to go to Gravefend by land, and 
there wait the arrival of his fhip ; ailigning many rea- 
fons for this, every one pf which was, as, I well 
remember, among thofc that had before determined 
me to go on board near the Tower. 
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Wedmfdajy June 26, 1 754. 

ON this day, the moft melancholy fun I had ever 
beheld arofe, and found me awake at my houfe 
atFordhook. By the light of this fun, I was, in my 
own opinion, laft to behold and take leave of fome of 
thofe creatures on whom I dpated with a mother-like 
fondnefs, guided by nature and paflion, and uncured 
and unhardened by all the do&rine of that philofophi- 
cal ichool where I had learnt to bear pains and to de- 
fpife death. 

In this fituation, as I could not conquer nature, I 
fubmitted entirely to her ; and fhe made as great a 
fool of me as fhe had ever done of any woman whatfo- 
cver : under pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, fhe 
drew me in to fuffer, the company of my little ones, du- 
ring eight hours ; and I doubt not whether, in that 
time, I did not undergo more than in all my dif- 
temper. 

At twelve precifely my coach was at the door, which 
was no fooner tola me than I luffed my children 
round, and went into it with fome little refolution. 
My wife, who behaved more like a heroine and phi- 
losopher, though at the fame time the tendered mo- 
ther in the world, and my eJdeft daughter, followed 
me ; fome friends went with us, and others here took . 
their leave ; and I heard my behaviour applauded, 

with 
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with many murmurs and praifes to which I well knew 
Lfad no title j as ail other fuch philosophers may, if 
they have any modefty, confefs on the like occafions. 

In two hours we arrived in Redriffe, and immedi- 
ately went on board, and were to have failed the next 
morning ; but as this was the king's proclamation- 
day, and confequently a holiday at theCuftom-houfe, 
the captain could not clear his veflel till the Thurf- 
day ; for thefe holidays are as ftri&ly obferved ai 
thofe in the popifti calendar, and are almofl as nume- 
rous. I might add, that both are oppofite to the 
genius of trade, and confequently contra bonum pub- 
licum. 

To go on board the (hip, it was neceflary Jirft to go 
into a boat ; a matter of no fmall difficulty, as I had 
no ufe of my limbs, and was to be carried by men, 
who, though fuificiently ftrong for their burden, were, 
like Archimedes, puzzled to find a fteaily footing. 
Of this, as few of my readers have not gone into 
wherries on the Thames, they will- eafily be able to 
form to themfelves an idea. However, by the affift- 
ance of of my friend Mr. Welch, whom I never think 
or fpeak of but with love and efteem, I conquered this 
{lintculty, as I did afterwards that of afcending the 
ihip, into which I was hoifted with more eafe by a 
chair lifted with pullies. I was foon feated in a great 
chair in the cabin, to refrefh myfelf after a fatigue 
which had been more intolerable, in a quarter of a 
mile's paflage from my coach to the (hip, than I had 
before undergone in a land-journey of twelve miles, 
which I had travelled with the utmoft expedition. % 

This latter fatigue was, perhaps, fomewhat height- 
ened by an indignation, which I Could not prevent 
arifing in my mind. I think, upon my entrance into 
the boat, I.prefented afpeclacle of the higheft horror. 
The total lofs of limbs was apparent to all who faw 
me, and my face contained, marks of a mod difeafed 
flate, if not of death itfelf. Indeed, fo ghaftly was 
my countenance, that timorous women with child 
had abftained from my houfe, for fear of the ill confe- 
rences of looking at me. In this condition, I ran the 
gauntlope (fo, I think, I may juftly call it) through 

rows 
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rdws of feilors and watermen, few of whom failed of 
paying their compliments to me., by all manner of in- 
litlts and jefts on my mifery. No man wlio knew me 
will think I conceived any perfonal refentment at this 
behaviour ; but-.it was a lively picture of that cruelty 
and inhumanity, in the nature of men, which I have 
• often contemplated with concern j and which leads 
the mind into a train of very uncomfortable and me- 
lancholy thoughts. It may be faid, that this barba- 
rous cuftom is peculiar to the English, and of them 
only to the loweft degree; that it is an excrefence of 
an ancontrouled ILcentioufhefs miflaken for liberty, 
and never fhews itfelf in men who are poliflied and re- 
iined, in fuch manner as human nature requires, to 
produce that perfection of which it is fufceptible, and 
to purge away that malevolence of diipofition, of 
which, at our birth, we partake in common with the 
favage creation. % 

This may be faid, and this is all that can be faid ; 
audit is, I am afraid, but little fatisfactory to account 
for the inhumanity of thofe, who, while they boaft 
of being -made -after God's own image, feem to bear 
in their minds a refemblance of the vileft ipecies of 
brutes; or rather, indeed, ofourideaof devils: for 
I don't know that any brutes can be taxed with fuch 
malevolence. . 

A furloin of beef was now placed on the table, for 
which, though little better than carrion, as much was 
charged by the mailer of the little paltry alehoufe who 
dreiTed iti as would have been demanded for all the 
elegance of the King's Arms, or any other poHte ta- 
vern or eating-houfe : for, indeed, the difference be- 
tween the beithoufe and the worftis, that at the for- 
mer you pay largely for luxury, at the latter for no- 
thing, 

Thurfday, "June -27 . This- morning the; captain , who 
lay on fiiore at his own houfe, paid u. f , a vifit in the 
cabin ; and behaved like awangry baib aw, declaring, 
that had he known we -were not to be pleafed, he 
would not have carried us for five hundred pounds. 
He added many afTeverations, tha': he Was a gentle- 
man, and defpiied money ; not fovgeting feveral hints 
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(Of the prefents which had been made him for his ca- 
bin, of twenty, thirty, and forty guineas, by feveral 
■ gentlemen, over and above the fum for which they 
. had contracted. This behaviour gready furprifed me, 
as I knew not how to account for it, nothing having 
happened fince we parted from the captain the even- 
ting .before in perfect good humour ; .and all this broke 
.forth on the nrfl moment of his arrival this morning. 
-He did not, however, fuifer my amazement to have 
any long continuance, before he clearly (hewed me 
that all this was meant only as an apology to intro- 
duce another procrastination (being the fifth) of his 
weighing anchor; which was now poftponed till Sa- 
turday, for fuch was his will and pleafure. 

Befides the difagreeable fituation in which we then 

lay, in the confines of Wapping and Redriffe, tailing 

a. delicious mixture of the air of both thefe fweet 

places, and enjoying the concord of fweet founds of 

• feamen, watermen, fim-women, oyllerwomen, and of 
all the vociferous inhabitants of both ihores, compo- 
iing altogether a greater variety of harmony than Ho- 
garth's imagination hath brought together in that 

I)rint of his, which is enough to make a man deaf to 
ook at ; I had a more urgent caufe to jprefs our de- 
parture, which was, that the dropfy, for which I had 
undergone three tappings, feemed to threaten me with 
a fourth difchargs, ^before J mould Teach Lifbon, and 
when I mould have nobody on board capable of per- 
forming the operation ; but I was obliged to hearken 
to the voice of reafon* if I may ufe the 'captain's own 
words, and to reft .myfelf contented. Indeed, there 
was no alternative within my reach, but what would 
have coil me much too dear. 

. There are many evils in fociety, from which peo- 
ple of the higheft rank. are fo entirely exempt, that 
- they have not the lead knowledge or idea of them ; 

• nor, indeed,, of; the characters which are formed by 
.them. Such, for inftance, is the conveyance of goods 
r andpaffengers from one place to another. Now there I 

is no fuch thing as any kind of knowledge contempti- 
ble in itfelf ; and. as the particular knowledge I here 
•mean is entirely ivcefiary to the well underilanding 
2 and 
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jftcd well enjoying this journal ; and, laftly, . as in 'this 
cafe the moll ignorant will be thofe very readers whofe 
amuiement we chiefly confult, and to whom we wifh 
to be fuppofed principally to write, we will here en- 
ter fomewhat largely into the difcuilion of this matter; 
the rather, for that no antient or modern author>(if we 
can trull the catalogue of Doctor Mead's library) hath 
ever undertaken it ; but that it jfeems (in the ftyle of 
Don Quixotte) a talk referred for my pen alone. 

When I firft conceived this intention, I began to 
entertain thoughts of enquiring into the antiquity of 
travelling ; and, as many perfons have performed in 
this way (I mean have travelled) at the expence of the 
public, I flattered myfelf that the fpirit of improving 
arts and fcienees, and of advancing ufeful and fub- # 
ftantial learning, which fo eminently diftingui flies this 
a ge, and hath given rife to more fpeculative focieties 
in Europe than I at prefent can recoiled the names of; 
perhaps, indeed, than I or any other befides their very . 
near neighbours ever heard mentioned, would affifl in 
promoting fo curious a work. A workl begun wirk 
the fame views, calculated for the fame purpofes, and 
fitted for the fame ufes, with the labours which thofe 

t n |ht honourable focieties have fo chearfully under- 
taken themfelves, and encouraged in others; fome- 
tunes with the highelt honours, even with ^admiflion 
into their colleges, and with inrollment among their 
members, 

. From thefe focieties I promifed myfelf all afli fiance 
m their power, particularly the communication of 
luch valuable manufcripts and records as they mutt 
be fuppofed to have collected from thofe obfeure ages 
°f antiquity, whenhiftory yielfis'us fuch imperfect ac- 
counts of the refidence, and much more imperfect of 
the travels, of the human race; unlefs, perhaps, as a • 
curious and learned member of the young fociety of 
Antiquarians' is faid to have hinted his conjectures, 
that their refidence and their travels were one and the 
fame ; and this difcovery (for fuch it feems, to be) he 
kTaid to have owed to the lighting by accident on a 

. took, which we fhall have odcafion to mention pre- 
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fently, the contents of which were then little knoWn 

.to the fociety. 

The King of Pru&a, moreover, who, from a de- 
gree of benevolence and tafte, which in either cafe is 
a rare produ&ion in fo northern a climate, is the great 
encourager of a/t and fcience, 1 was well aflured, 
would promote fo ufeful a defign, and order his ar- 
chives to be fearched in my behalf. 

. . But after well weighing all thefe advantages, afld 
much meditation on the order of my work, fny whole 
defign was fubverted in a moment, by hearing of tKe 
difcovery juft mentioned to have been made by the 
young antiquarian, who, from the moil antient re« 
cord in the world (though I don't find the fociety are 
* all agreed in this point), one long preceding the date 

. of the earlieil modern collections, either of books or 
butterflies, none of which pretend to go beyond the 
ilood, ihews us, that the firflman was a traveller, and 
*hat he and his family were icarcc fettled in Paradife 
before they difliked their own home, and became paf- 
fengers to another placel Hence it appears, that the 
humour of travelling is as old as the human race^ and 
that it was their curfe from the beginning. " . 

^Bv.tWsdifcovery my plan. became much fhortened^ 
ancfl found it only neceflary to treat of the convey- 
ance of goods and paflengers from place to place ; 
which, not being univerfally known, feemed proper to 
1>e explained, before we examined into its original. 
There are, indeed, two different ways of tracing ail 
things, ufed by the hiilorian and the antiquary ; thefe 
arc, upwards and downwards. The former /hews you 
how things ;are, and leaves to others to difcover when 
they began to be fo. The latter fhews yotf how things 
-were, and leaves their prefent exiftence to be exami- 
ned'by others. Hence the former is more ufeful' j the 
latter more curious. The former receives the thanks 
of mankind; the latter of that valuable- part, the vir- 

. tuofi. 

In explaining, therefore, this myflery of carrying 

.goods and paflengers from one place to another, hi- 

. therto fo profound a fecret to the very bell of our rea- 
ders, we (hall purfue- the historical method, and en- 
* deavour 
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dcavour to ftiew by what moans it is at'prefent per- 
formed, referring the more curious enquirer ekher to 
fome other pen, or to feme other opportunity. 

Now- there are two general ways of performing (if 
God pewit) this conveyance ; viz* by land and wan 
ter, both of which have* much variety ; that by land 
being performed in different vehicles, fuck as coaches ^ 
caravans, waggons, &c. and that by water- in {hips, 
barges, and boats, of various fizes and deaonuna^ 
rions. But as all thefe methods of conveyance am . 
formed on the fame principle*, they agree fo well to* 
gether, that it is fUlly fujfifeieht to- comprehend them 
all im the general^ view* wHftout de&e«£ting to fuck 
minute particulars as wquM diftinguifh one method ■ 
from another* 

Common to all oftbe&ii one general principle* 
that as the goods to be conveyed are ufitally the lar- 
ger* fo they are to be chiefly coondered in the con* 
veyance ; the owner being indeed. little move than an 
appendage to his trunks of box, or bal£, or at bed: 'a 
fmall part of his own baggage, very little care is to 
be taken in flowing or packing then* up wkh conve- 
nience to himfelf: lor the conveyance is- not of paiTen- 
aers and goods, but of goods and paifengers. 

Secondly, From this conveyance arifes a new kind - 
of relation, or rather of fobje&ion, in the fociety 5 by 
which the paffenger becomes boiind in allegiance to 
his conveyer. This allegiance is indeed only tempo- 
rary and local, but the mod abfolute during its con- 
tinuance of any known in Great-Britain, and, to fay- 
truth, fcarce confiftent with the liberties of a free peo- 
ple ; nor could it be reconciled with them, did it not 
move downwards, a circumftance universally appre- 
hended to be incompatible to all kinds of flavery. For 
Ariftotfe*, in- his Politicks, hath proved abundantly to 
piy fatisfaffcion, that' rtonien are feiom to be (laves, ex- 
cept barbarians ; t and theie only to Aich as are not 
themselves barbarian* : and indeed Mr. M ontefquie* 
hath carried it very little farther, in the cafe of the 
Africans ; the real truth being, that no man is born 
to be a fkve, unlefc to him who* k able to make 
himfo. 

M 3 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, This fubjedtfon is abfolutc, and conM* 
of a perfect rcfignation both of body and foul to the 
difpoial of another -> after which refignation, during » 
certain time, his fubjeft retains no more power over 
his own will, than an Afiatic flave, or an Englifh wife, 
by the laws of both countries, and by the cuftoms of 
one of them. If I ihould mention the inftance of a 
itage-coachman, many of my readers would recognize 
the truth of what I have here obferved ; all indeed, 
that ever have been under the dominion of that ty- 
rant, who, in this free country, is as abfolute as a 
Turkifh Bafliaw. In two particulars only his power 
is defective; he cannot preis you into his fervke ; and 
if you enter yourfelf at one place, on condition of be- 
ing difcharged at a certain time at another, he is ob- 
liged to perform his agreement,' if God permit : but 
all the intermediate time you are abfolutely under his 
government ; he carries you how he will, when he 
will, and whither he will, provided it be not much out 
of the road ; you have nothing to eat, or to drink, but 
wjhat, and when, and where, he pleafes. Nay, you cannot 
ileep, unlefs he pleafes you-fliould ; for he will order 
you fometimes out of bed at midnight, and hurry you 
away at a moment's warning : indeed, if you can fleep 
in his vehicle, he cannot prevent it ; nay, indeed, to 
give him his due, this he is ordinarily difpofed to en- 
courage ; for the earlier he forces you to rife in the 
morning, the more time he will give you in the heat 
of the day, fometimes even fix hours at an alehoufe, 
or at their doors, where he always gives you the fame 
indulgence which he allows himfelf; and for this he 
is generally very moderate tn his demands. I have 
known a whole bundle of paffengers charged no more 
than half a crown for being fufFered to remain quiet at 
an alehoufe door, for above a whole hour, and that 
even in the hotteft day in fummer. 

But a? this kind of tyranny, though it hath efcaped 
our political writers, hath been, I think, touched by 
our dramatic, and is more trite among the generality 
of readers ; and as this and all other kinds offuch fub- 
je&ion are alike unknown to my friends,, I will qui* 

the 
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the paiTcngers by land, and treat of thofe who travel 
by water ; for whatever is {aid on this fubjedl is ap*~ 
plicable to both alike; and we may bring them toge- 
ther as clofely as they are brought in the liturgy, when, 
they are recommended to the prayers of all Chriflian. 
congregations * and (which I have often thought very, 
remarkable) where they are joined with other mifera- 
ble wretches, fuch as, women in labour,, people in- 
fkknefe, infants juft born, prifoners and captives. 

Goods and paJTengers are conveyed by water in di- 
vers vehicles, the principal of which being a fhip, it. 
mall fumce to mention that alone. Here the tyrant 
doth not derive his title, as the ftage-coach-man doth,.- 
from the vehicle itfelf, in which he flows his goods, 
and paifengers, but he is called the captain : a word 
of fuch various ufe and uncertain fignification, that it. 
feems vtry difficult to Ax any pofitive idea to it : if, . 
indeed,, there be any general meaning which may 
comprehend all its different ufes, that of the head, or 
chief, of any body of men, feems to be moil capable of. 
this comprehenfion ; for whether they be a company 
of (bldiers, a crew offailors, or a gang of rougues, he; 
who is at the head of them is always Ailed the captain. - 

The particular tyrant, whofe fortune it was to flow. 
its aboard, laid a farther claim to this appellation than, 
the bare command of a Vehicle of conveyance. He, 
had been the captain of a privateer, which he chofe to 
call being in the king's fervice, and thence derived a. 
right of hoifting the military ornament of a cockade 
over the button of his hat. He likewise wore a fword 
of no ordinary length by his fide, with which he fwag-, 
geredinhis cabin, among the wretches his patten- 
gers, whom he had flowed in cupboards on each fide. 
He was a perfon of a very fingular character. . He had r 
taken it into his head that he was a gentleman, from. 
thofe very reafons that proved he was not one ; and to 
fhew himfelf a fine gentleman, by a behaviour which 
feemed to infinuate he had never feen one. He was,, 
moreover, . a man of gallantry ; at the age of feyenty „ 
he had the finicainefs of Sir Courtly Nice, with the, 
roughnefs.of Surly; and while he was deaf himfelf^ 
had a voice capable of deafening all others. 

M 4 Now, , 
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Now, as I few myfelf in danger by the delays of the 
Captain, who was, in reality, waiting for Atone freight* 
and as the wind had been long netted, as it were, in 
the fouth weft, where it constantly blew hurricanes,, I 
began with great reafon to apprehend that our voyage 
might be long, and that my belly, which began al- 
ready to be much extended, would, require the water 
to be let out at a time when no affiihmce was at hand ', 
though, indeed, the' captain comforted me with aflu- 
rances, that he had a pretty young fellow on board, 
who acted as his furgeon, as I found he likewife did 
as fte ward, cook, butler,- failor. In ftiort, he had as 
many offices as Scrub in the play, and went through 
them all with great dexterity 5 this of furgeon was* 
perhaps, the only one in which his fkillwae fomewh&t 
deficient, at lead that branch of tapping for the ctaop- 
fy ; for he very ingenuoufly and raodeftly confefied, 
fie had never feen the operation perfbrmeoV nor was 
poffefTed of that chirurgical inftrument with which it 
is performed, 

Friday, June 28. By way of prevention, thereibre, 
I this day lent for my friend Mr. Hunter, die great 
furgeon and anatomift of Covent-gardeiH and, though 
my belly was not yet very full and tight, let out tea 
quarts of water 5 the young fea-furgeon attended the 
operation, not as a performer, but as a fladeitt* 

I was now eafed of the greateft appreheitikut which 
I* had from the length of the paffage j and I told the 
captain, I was become inditferent as to the time of 
his failing. He expreiTed much iatisfa&ion in this 
declaration, and at hearing from me, that I found 
xnyfelf, fince my tapping, much lighter and better. 
In this, I believe, he was fincere ; for he was, as, we 
mall have occafion to obferve more than once, a very 
good-natured man-; and as he was a very brave one 
too, I found that the heroic conftancy, with which I 
had borne an operation that is attended with fcatcc 
amy degree of pain, had not a little railed me in. D « 
cfteem. That he might adhere, therefore, in d* 
moft religious and rigorous manner to his word, when. 
he had no longer any temptation from intw*** 
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{& *Q ty$?k it* as he ^4 ^° ^nger any hopes of more, 
goods Q*j>aflfcngers, he ordered his ihip to fall down: 
to Gravelpnd.on §unday morning, and there to wait 

hisasriyal. . ■ .;, ; ' ' .' 

Swdqyp 7ttM>3Q- NfctHng worth notice pafled tilt 
that ttforqing,, when my poor wife, after paffing a 
^ight in; the utinofl torments of the tooth-ach, refol- 
ded to have it drawn. 1 difpatched, therefore, a fer- 
vant int» Wappjng» # to bring, in hafte, the beft tooth- 
drawer l>e. could firi<i ? He Toon fbund out a female of 
great eminence in the. art ; but when he brought her 
tp^ihe boat, aj z t^e waterrfide,; f they were informed 1 
tjwt 'tbye.fttjp. was gone 5 for, indeed, (he had fet out a' 
tew minutes.' after his quitting her ; nor did the pilot* 
wi^9 . well knew the err^ai^ on which I had fent my 
fervant, think fit-to wait a moment for his return, or 
40 give me. any notice of his fetting out, though f had >4 
Yspg gaiientjy, attended the delays of the captain four 
cjayv after many fplemn promifes of weighing anchor 
eyery qb^ of $e.three la/t. ' \ ; . 

. Rut" of all thejpetty bafhaws, *6t turbuleijt tyrants' I 
cvei beheld, this', foure-faced pilot was the wbj'ft teni- 
pecec}.; fer,, during tne time that' he had the guidance] 
of ths^hijp, which was till we arrived in the Downs, 
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he. complied" with ho one's defires, hor did he give 
a ci'viV wqrd^ or ijxdeed'a civil look,^ to^ a; 


. .....,.,,.... „ aAy on board: 

. The tpothdrawer, yrhtf^as I fovd befofy, was one qf ' 
^at,emiienjQ9.a>n6ng her neighbours, r-pfufe<jto foM 
wtte fhip;,.fo tjiat.my man made himfelf the lie i£ 
6fJlisVay f aid, withi(pine difficulty, came up' witji 
us before we were got under full fail ; for, after that, 
as we.ifd both ,wi,nd arid tide wiA us,, he wou4d?have} 
found it unpojEble to overtake tne^flfip, 'tifl fhe w£$ 
come to an anchor at Gravefend". . ' 

I The moaning was fair and* bright,, and "We had & 
tudi^e^ther, I think, as pleafimt a$ can be con- 
1 -gxvpdi for, take it .with all its. advantages, particu- 
•iarly^tHejiuniber of fifteflilps you are a ways Aire of 
leejng b,y the. way, there is nothing to equal" it in all 
the rivers pfthe world* T$e. yards of IDeptfbrd an A 
pf Woolwich are noble fights 1 ; J and give' us a iuifc idea 
of the .great flexfeftioh to whisk \ye.are arrived ih 

V.'. ' • ' fir? ' w,, . t ^buiidiitg 
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building thofe floating caftles, and the figure which 
we may always make in Europe among the other ma* 
ritime powers. That of Woolwich, at leaft, verjr. 
flrongly imprinted this idea on my mind;, for there 
was now on the flo<ks there the Royal Anne, fuppofed 
to be the largeft fhip ever built, and which contains 
ten carriage guns more than had ever yet equipped a , 
firft rater 

It is true, perhaps, that there is more of ofientatioa 
than of real utility, in fhips of this vaft and unwieldy- 
burthen* which are rarely capable of a&ihg againft 
an enemy : but if the building fuch contributes to pre- 
ferve^ among other nations,, the notion of the Britifh 
fiiperiority in naval affairs, the expence, though very 
greats is. well incurred, and. the oftentation is laud* 
able and truly political. Indeed, I mould be forry 
to allow that Holland, France, or Spain, poiTefled a- 
veflel larger and more beautiful than the largeft ami 
moil beautiful of ours ; for this honour I woulcralwayfr 1 
adminjfcrto the pride of our failors* who mould chal~. 
lengeit from all their neighbours with truth indrac— 
cefs.. And Aire I am, .that not our honeft tatfr alone*, 
but every inhabitant of thjs ifland,, may exult in the* 
companion, when he- cohfiders the kifig'of trreat- 
Britain as a maritime prince,^ih oppoiition to any 
«thsr prince in Europe; but I,amnot fa certain that 
the fame idea of fuperiority will refult from compar- 
ing ourJand-Forces with thofe of many other crowned" 
hcgds*. In numbers,., they all . far exc^ei us y i ajidf inr 
thegoodnefs and.iplendor of their ; trdo£s, maiy na-. 
tions, . particularry the Germans and French,, and per- 
haps the Butch* t caft us a* advance. $ for,.' however- 
we may flatter ourfelves with the Edwards and' ffenrys 
fSfoymer^ages^ the; -change of the whole art of war 
Snce thofe day$, ,by which the, advantage of, perfbnal 
Jftrjength is, in a manner^ entirely Ipff/lia'th '-produi- 
«ed a change, in military affairs, to the. advantage' of 
•ur* enemies. As for our fucceffes m later/ days, if. 
they were not entirely owing to, the fwperjor genius of 
cur general^ they were not a, little due to the fuperior . 
frrcfe of. his money. Indeed, if we fhould arraign 
maxihal Saxe of oftchtatipn, when toe.flaiwed ids armyi . 
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d#awn up, to our captive general, the day after the 
battle of La Val, we cannof fay that the often tation*; 
was entirely vain : iince he certainly fhewed him aa 
army, which had not been often equalled, either in, 
the number or goodnefs of the troops, and which, in, 
thofe relpe&s, fo far exceeded ours, thatmpne can ever* 
caft any reflexion on the brave young prince wha 
could not reap the lawrels of conqueft in that day ; but v. 
his retreat will be always mentioned as an addition, tcy 
Ms glory. 

In our marine, the cafe is entirely the reverfe, , and* 
itmuft be our own fault if it doth not continue fo;~ 
for continue fo it will, as long as the flourifhing ilatc 
of our trade mall fupport it ; and this fupport it can- 
never want, till our legiilature fhall ceafeto give fufH— 
cient attention to the protection of our trade,, and- 
our magiftrates want fufficient power, ability, > and J 
honefty, to execute the laws : a circumftance not to>.» 
be apprehended, .as it cannot happen, till our fenates- 
and our benches fhall be filled .with the blindeft igno-- 
ranee, or with the blackeft corruption. . 

Befides the mips in the docks*, we faw many on the^ 
water : the yatchte are fights of great parade, and the*' 
king's body-yatcht is* I believe, .unequalled in any, 
country, for convenience as > well as magnificence;; 
both which are confulted . in building and equipping, 
her with the moil exquifite art and workman (hip. - , 
* We* faw likewife' feveral Indiamen jufrreturnedfrom » 
their voyage. Thefe are, I believe, the largeil andv. 
fined veffels which are any where .employed in com- - 
mercial affairs-. The colliers, . likewife, .which* arc- 
very numerous, and even aifemble in fleets, are .mips.. 
of great bulk ; and, if we defcend to. thofe ufed in the> 
American, African, .and. European*, trades, ^nd pafs r 
through thofe which vifit our own.coafts,, to-thei fmall : 
craft that lie between Chatham and tl>e. Tower, -the* ' 
whole forms a moil pleafing object; to the eye t *s well J 
as highly- warming to the heart, of an. Englifhman, who s 
has any degrejg of love >fbnhis' country,, { or> caR recog-p 
»i2e any elFeft of the. patriot in. his confutation.* 
- Laftly, the Royal. Hofpixal .of Gneenwkh,- which* 
prefent3. fo delightful a front to the water,iiind doti*\ 

M..6 , fuch* 
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frtch honour at once to its builder and die Button* Ml 
die great (kill and ingenuity of the one, and to- the 
no left fenfible gratitude of, the other, very property 
clofes the account of this (bene ; which may well ap- 
pear romantic tothofe who have not themfehres fees* 
that, in this one inftance, troth and reality are capa- 
ble, perhaps, of exceeding the power of fiction. 

When we had pad by Greenwich, we faw only two 
or three gentleman's houses, all of vary moderate ac- 
count, till we reached Gravefend ; thefe are all on the 
Kentifh more, which affords a much drier* vvhokfo- 
mer and pleafanter fituation than doth that of its op- 
posite, Effex. This circumftance, I own, is fome- 
what furprifing to me, when I reflect on the numerous 
villas that crowd the river, from Chctfea upward* aa 
ftr as Shepperton, where the narrower channel affimisv 
not half 10 noble aprolpe^, andwberetiw coittinuel 
rlrcceffion of the fmall craft, like the frequent repjti* 
-non of all things which have nothing in them great* 
beautiful, or admirable, tire the eye* mti ^*e *s dip.. 
taite and averfion inftead of pkafure. With, (omwJt 
tfiefe fituations, fuch as Barnes* MortUcr, &c. even. 
t!be fhore of Effex might contend, not upon very «»«* 
coual terms ; but, on die Kentifli borders, there are 
many fpotsto bechofen by the builder, which might 
juitly claim the preference over almoft the very fineft 
of thofe in Middiefex and Surrey. 
•' How mall we account for this, depravity in taite ? 
fbr, furely, there are none fo very mean and con- 
temptible, as to bring the pleafure of feeing a number 
of little wherries, gliding along after one another, in 
competition with what we enjoy, in viewing a £uc- 
ceffion of mips, with all their fails expanded to the 
winds,- bounding over the waves before us. 

And here I cannot pafs by another obfervation on> 
the deplorable want of tafte in our enjoyments, which, 
we mew by almoft totally neglecting the purfuit of 
what feems to me the higheft degree of amufement: 
this is, the failing ourfelves in little verbis of our 
own, contrived only- for our eafe and accommodation* 
to which fuch fttuationsof our villas, as, I have re- 

cominejided > 
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.commended, would be & convenient and eve* nc- 

cej&rv. ■*''.' ' 1 

This amufenynk I cohiefs,, if .e^Qved in any pei«- 
fe&ion, woujd be of 'tkc. expsitfW . ti*d-; buj fticji 
expence would no* exceed the reach, Qf at moderate 
fortune, and would 611 very fbprt of the prices which 
are daily paid fox pleafures of a far inferior rato* 
The truth, I believe* is, that failing in the manner I 
have juft^mentioned, is, a pleafure rather uuls.nown, or 
.unthought of, than rejefted by thofe w;hb fiaye. expe- 
rienced it ; unlefs*. perhaps, the apprehension of dag- 
ger* or fea. ficknefs, mar be fuppofed, by the timo- 
rous and delicate, to make too large deductions i inr 
filling,, that all their enjoyments (hall come to them 
purer and unmixed, and being ever ready to cry out, 


'Nacet mfta dokre vokfltaf. 


This, however, was my prefent cafe; for the ea(p 
and Ughtuefs which I felt from my tapping, the gaiety 
of the morning, the pleafent feiling with wind and 
tide, and the many agreeable objects with which J 
was' conilantly entertained during the whole way, 
were all. fuppreifed and overcome .by the fingle confe- 
deration of my wife'* pain, wjiipfc continued incef- 
. iantly to torment her till we came, tp an anchor, whegt 
I difpatched a me/Tenger in great hade, for the belt- 
reputed operator in Gravefend.' A furgeon of fbme 
eminence now appeared, who did not decline' tooth- 
drawing, though he certainly would have been offend- 
ed with the appellation of tooth-drawer, no lefs than 
his brethren, the members of that venerable body, 
would be with that of barber, fjnee the late feparatibn 
between thofe long-united companies, by which', ^f 
jthe furgeons have gained much, the barbers are fup- 
pofed to have loft very little,. 

This able and carefulpcrfon (for.fo I fincerely ,Be- 
lieve he is) after examining the guilty tooth, declare^ 
that it was fuch a rotten fhell, .and fo placed at the 
.very remoteft end of the upper jaw. where it was, in 
Z manner, covered, and fee are d by a large, fine, firm 
Sooth, that lie. defpaired of b&% power of drawing it. 
'* * ' * ' * • • *He 
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He faid, indeed, ihore to my wife, and ufed "more 
rhetoric to difluade her from having it drawn, than 
is generally employed to perfuade young ladies, to 
prefer a pain of three moments to one of three 
months continuance ; especially, if thofe young ladies 
happen to be paft forty and fifty years of age, when, 
by lubmitting to fupport a racking^ torment, the only 
good circumttance attending which is, 'tis fo fhort, 
that fcarce one in a thoufand can cry out ' I feel it\ 
they, are to do a violence to their charms, and lofe 
one of thofe beautiful holders, with which alone Sir 
Courtly Nice declares, a lady can ever lay hold of his 
heart. 

He faid at laft fo much, and feemed to reafon fo 
juftfy, that I came over to his fide, and affifted him 
in prevailing on my wife, (for it was no eafy matter); 
to refolve on keeping her tooth a little Idnger, and to 
apply t& palliatives only for relief. Thefe were opium 
applied to the tooth, , and blifters behind the ears. 

WhUft we were at t dinner this day, in the -cabin, 
onafudden the window, on one fide was' beat into 
the room, with a cra/h a as if a twenty-pounder had 
been, difcharged among us. We were air alarmed at 
the fuddennejs of the accident, for which, however, 
we were foon able to account : fbr the falhy which 
was ihivered all to pieces, was purfued into the middfc 
of the cabin by this bbwfprit of a little ftrip, called a 
cod-fmack, the mafter of which' made us amends for. 
running (carelefly at beft)*againft us, and injuring the 
fhip, in the fea-way ; that is to fay, by damning its 
all to hell, and uttering feveral pious wifhes that it . 
had done as much more mifchief. AH* which were 
anfwered in their own kind and phrafe by our men j 
between whom and the other crew a dialogue of oaths 
and fcurrility was carried on, as long as they conti- 
nued in each other's, hearing. . ' . 
* ' It is difficult, I thiiik, ,to affign a fitisfa&ory rea- 
fQn why failors in general mould, ,of all; .others, think 
thenjfelves entirely difcharged from the common bands 
ef humanity, and mould feein to glory in the language 
and behaviour of favages ? * They fee more of the 
,worid* . and have* moft x>f them a a more; erudite edu* 

cation. 
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Cation, than is the' portion of landman of their de- 
gree. - Nor do L believe that in any country they vifit- 
(Holland ifcfelf not excepted). they can ever find a par- 
allel to what daily pafies on the river Thames. la 
it that they think true courage (for. they are the bra- 
veft fellows upon earth) inconfiftent with all the gen- 
tleness of a humane carriage; and that die contempt 
of civil order fprings up in minds but little cultivated > T 
at the fame time, and from the fame principles*, with? 
tke '■ contempt of danger, and death ? Is it— ? In. 
ftort, it i* foj and how it comes to be fo, I leave to. 
f^rm a queftion in the Robin Hood fociety, or to bev 
propounded for folution among the aenigmas in the* 
Woman's Almanack for the next year. 
♦ Monday, July i. This day Mr. Welch took his, 
leave of ine after dinner, as did a young lady of her 
filler, who was proceeding,; witk my wife to Lifbon. 
They- t>64h let out togethetkua poft-chaife for London., . 

Soon afeer their* departure* :our cabin, where my 
wife and P were fitting, together, was vifited by two. 
ruffian*, iwhofe appearance greatly corresponded with 
that of the* fheriJFs, or rather t the. knight-marfhaPs. 
bailiffs. Ong off thefe especially, who feemed to afFedb 
a mpre than ordinary degree of rudenefs and infolence, 

£ ' came in Without an yv kind / of ceremony* with a .broad 
gold ha€e on his hat, which was cocked with much. 
military fiercenefs on his head. An inkhorn at his 
button-hole, and fome papers, in his hand, fuifici* 
ently aflured me what he was,, and I afked him if ha 
and his companion were not cuftom-houfe officers ; ho. 
answered with fufficientadignity^ that they were, as 

^ i an information which he feemed to conclude would 
ftrike the hearer with awe, and.fuppr.eft all further 
enquiry % ' hdc, : on.the contrary, I proseeded *ta afk -of. 
what rank he Was in the: Cuftom-houfe, . and receiving 
ail t aftfaer Iron* his companion* . as-J remember, that 
the gentleman, was a riding Aaveyor; I replied, that 
he might* be a riding furyeyor, but could be no 

fendeman, fo* that none who had, any title to that.. 
enorflination* would break into the pretence of a: 
tedy, 1 wkhout-any, apology,. orvevea moving his hat*.. 
lie thiemtook his covering from his fcead^ ^n4- la^id, iti 
5 > . - fen* 
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on the tatife, £qung,l He JD&fedc f at &"fe aa4 bluett 1 
die maeei ud»«fWQttJbd,;hjr &t& haJrf informed h^ 
if any- ptt&iu. o£f diftiraftioiL wq& be tow. I; told h*q»>) 
lie might guef* by quo appofttaroe (whicfe fc pe^Jia^Sj,', 
wa* rather- mow than) cqutd: be fejd.w&hj tj*e ft«i#ei|-- 
adherence t» truth) that he was before a. gea^kmao, 
and ktdy, which ftuwJd.teQcKhijit^o be very ; §ivil iai 
his behaviour, though we flumld SOt hftppPfl to, be, oft 
Aat hu*nt*e* ..Whoa* the iaroriieaite BSPfifie;j<tf &fe*ofc, 
artd diftin&ioi*. Hovfcvks,. 1 6*4 4|t ^ f ^&$me4t 
Mfible' of-hi* er»or; a*i.had afcedper^iitjfejla^fr 
would peifcii* him td pnt. hft hat on; again, J? ^@t 
ehofe iti This-he tef#isd wkb feme degr$fc;P& fitftin 
nefs, and failed not; to convince ifee tfcas;/ilU (hfiultff 
conde&end to become mora gintlej }& wty^^ipa 
grow mope*ttd&« . ; ' <. * , ' •.: ;.r- *'; i . [ 
• I now rene*rtd\a. reflwaQpi,. wJ»kh J hffKerOfwfseaft 
o&afibi^ tf> ratafee^ thatf t&caeik o^^ngcfa^&i^iPtif ' 
in- nature a* ari^ kind)of.power r witfcljwt^feof ^ifid 
and** of 'ability j and that: these w noj&Igg mor^^e^^ 
rable than the Want df truth ia tb#;wiii^<^ c ##£k>a; 
pf Plato 5 who lefts us that; ' SatBfui: tfell ltnpwin|* 
the date of human affeirs, gave m febaga^nd riifcrs,, 
not of human , but divine original ; "for a« *foe ifcalf fc 
not fhepherds\<!># Iheep, nor oxherd* of fWSSfei Sftfc 
goa*hem$ of g<9>ais ^lyut place ibme of qw own kifcA 
over all, as : being better xaad fitter to govern \ theft}. ^ 
in- the^feme manner, -w^re demon si, by thu Diving 
Love, &t oyer 4», as< a race of being* of a, jfepetjo* 
order to men,- and who, with great eafe ft> tbem* 
felvcs, might' regulate our affairs, and feftaWiih, 
peace, modfe%,> freedom, and jiiftice* Amt totally 
deftroyfng all feditSoa, might cbmpfat€.ith£,happ.i-r 
n-efe of the*' human race.. SoJar* at lea&Jraay ey$ft 
H6W be Md- with truth, that in all ihues wht&h.4ftff 
under tjie 'gov^rnmeftt of mere^niair/ withal ^aft){ 
divide affiftancd, these i$ nothing, but ; tettouf -<ajiti 
mifery to be found. ; From what I have . faid *Keise-> 
fore, we may at leaft leartt , with, our utnjoft efl«k*~ 
vours, to imitate die Satornianf inftitiijJGiiir^arrowv, 
ing all affiftancfe from our immortal j>ai*;ffwhile-. w* 
*lmy> to thfcf -Urt m$^<)}&dMQQ > ,mcl$x><d4rtSo*t<l 
1 •* ' ' both 
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*" both our priyate ceconomy, and. public policy, 

* from its dictates. By this difpenfation of our hn- 

* mortal minds, we are to eftabliih a law, and to call 

* it by that name. But if any government be. in the, 

* hands of a fingle perfon, of the few, or of the ma- 

* ny ; and fuch governor or governors (hall abandon 

* himfelf or themfelves to the unbridled purfuit ofi 

* the wildeft pleafures or defires*, unahte to reftraia 
r any paflion, but pofTefTed with an infatiable bad* 

* difcafe y if fuch fball attempt to goyern and at the 
€ . lame time to trample on all laws, tlwre can be no* 

* means of prefervatioix left for the wretched people.* 
Plato de Leg- lib. iv* p. 713, 7 14. edit. Serrani. - : 

It is true that Plato is here treating of the higheff 
degree of fbvereign power in a ftate $ out it is asjrue, 
tjiat his obfervations are general, and may be applied to* 
^11 inferior powers : and, indeed, every fufcordinate 
degree is immediately derived from the highefr; and'. 
a* it is equally protected by the fame force,; and- 
(hn&ifyed by tne fame authority, is alike dangerous, 
to the well-being of tjie fubjedt, 

Of all powers, perhaps, there is none fo fan&inedf 
and protected, as this which is under our. prefent con- 
sideration. So numerous,, indeed, andftrongarc the. 
ianftions given to it by many afts q£ parliament* that>. 
(aving once eftabttfhed the laws of cuftoms, on mer- 
chandize, it feems to have been the fole view of the 
Ifegiflature to ftrengthen the hands, and to protect the 

Serfons,. of the officers, who became eftablifhed by 
liofe laws; many of whom are fb far from bearing 
any refemblance to the Saturnian infUtutkm, and to be 
chofen from a degree of beings fuperior. to the reft of 
human race, that they fhmetimes feem induflriQuily 
sicked out of the loweft* and vilt/r orders of mankind. 
There is, indeed, nothing fo ufeful to man in ge- 
neral, nor fo beneficial ta particular Societies and in- 
dividuals, as trade. This is that ahna mater, at wfcpfe 
Slentiful br.eaft all mankind are naurifhod. It is true, 
ke other parents, fhe is not always equally indul- 
gent to all her children ; but though fhe gives to her 
favouritfs a vail proportion of tedun4an.cya.n4 fvper- 
flujty, there a/e very few whom' fhe refiifes to fupply 
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with the conveniencies, and none with the neceflarie* 
•flife. 

Such alrcnefa&refs as this muft naturally be beloved 
by mankind in general ; it-would be wonderful, .there- 
fore, if her intereft was not cbnfidered^by them, and 
protected from the fraud and violence of fbme of her 
rebellious offsprings who,, coveting more than their 
mare,- or more than ftie thinks proper to allow them, 
are daily employed in meditating mifchief againft 
ler, and in endeavouring to fteal from their brethren 
thofe ihares which this great alma mater had allowed 
them. 

At length our. governor came on board, . and about 
fix in the evening we weighed anchor, and fell 
down to the Nore, whither our paflage was extremely 
pleafant, the evening being very delightful, .the moon, 
juft pail the full, and both wind and tide favourable 
to us. 

Tuefday, July 2* This morning we again fct fafl, : 
under all the advantages we had enjoyed the evening 
before: this day we left the more of Eflex, ana 
coafted along Kent, palling by the pleafant ifland of 
Thanet, which is an ifland, and that of Sheppy, 
which is not an ifland, and about three o'clock, the 
wind being now full in our teeth, we came to an an- 
chor in the Downs, within two miles of Deal. My 
wife, having fuffered intolerable pain from her tooth,, 
again renewed her refolution of having it drawn; and 
another furgeon was fent for from Deal, but with 
no better fuccefc than the former. He likewife de- 
clined the operation, for the fame reafon which had 
b^en affigned by the former; however, fuch was her 
refolution, backed with pain,, that he was obliged to 
make the attempt, which conluded more in honour of- 
his judgment* than of his operation ; for after having 
put my poor wife to inexpreflible torment, he was 
obliged to leave her tooth inftatu quo\ and fhe had 
now the comfortable profpefi of a long fit of pain, 
which might have lafted her whole voyage, without 
any poflibility of relief. 

; In thefe pleaiing fenfations, of which I had my 
juitjihare, nature, overcome with fatigue, about eight 

in 
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in the evening, refigned her to reft ; a circumflance. 
which would have given me fame happinefs, could I 
have known how to employ thofe fpirits which were, 
raifed by it : but, unfortunately for me> I was left in, 
a difpofition of enjoying an agreeable hour, without 
the afilftance.of a companion > which has always ap- 
peared to me neceflary to fuch enjoyment ; my 
daughter and her companion were both retired fea- 
lick to bed ; the" other paffengers were a rude fchool- 
boy of fourteen years old, and an illiterate Portuguefc 
friar, who underftood no language but his own, ia 
which I had not the leaft /mattering. The captain, 
was the only perfon left, in whofe converiation I 
might indulge myfelf ; but unluckily, befides a total' 
ignorance of every thing in the world but a fhip, he. 
had the -misfortune of being fo deaf, that to make, 
him hear, I will not fay underftand,. my words, I 
muft run the rifque of conveying them to the ears of 
mv wife, who, though in another room (called, I 
think, the ftateroom; being indeed a moil (lately 
apartment capable of containing one human body in, 
length, if not very tall, and three bodies in breadth), 
lay aileep within a yard of me. In this Situation, ne<* 
ceffity and choice were one and the fame thing ; the 
captain and I fat down together to a fmall bowl of 
punch, over which we both foon fell fall aileep, and 
to concluded the evening. 

. .Wedm/day* July 3. This morning I awaked at 
four o'clock, for my diftemper feldom fuffered me ta 
fleep later. I prefently got up, and had the pleafure 
of enjoying the fight of a tempeduous lea for fouj; 
hours before the captain was ftirring ; for. he loved to. 
indulge Jiimfelf in morning ilumbers,. which were au 
tende<i with a wind mufick,. much more agreeable to 
the performers than to the hearers,, efpeeially fuch 
as have, as I had, the privilege of fitting in the or- 
cheftra. At eight, o'clock the captain rote, and fent 
his boat on fhore. I ordered my man likewife to go 
in it, as my diftemper was not of that, kind which 
entirely deprives us of appetite. Now, though the 
captain had well victualled his ihip with all manner 
qf fait provisions for. the, voyage, and had added great 

, * quantities 
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Quantities of frelh ftores, particularly of vegetables,- af 
iravefend, fuck as beans and peas, which had been 
on board only two days, and had, poflxbiy, not been- 
gathered above two more, I apprehended I could pro- 
vide better for myfelf at Deal, than the Chip's ordinary 
feemed to promife. I accordingly fent "for frefh pro- 
viiions of all kinds from the fhore, in order to put oiF 
the evil day of ftarving as long as poffible. My man 
returned with moil of the articles I fent for,, and I now 
thought myfelf in a condition of living a week on my 
own provisions. I therefore ordered my own dirmer, 
Which I wanted nothing but a cook to drefs, and a 

2 roper fire to drefs it. at ; but thofe were not tQ be 
ad, nor indeed any addition to my'roaft mutton, ex- 
cept the plea jure of the captain's company,, with that 
cjf the other pajfengers 5 ' for my wife continued the 
whole day in a ftate of dozing, and my other females, 
whole, ficknefs'did not abate by the rolling of the 
fhip at anchor, feemed more, inclined to empty their 
Aomachs than to fill' them, Thus I parted die whole 
day (except about ah hour at dinner) by myfelf, and 
the evening concluded with the captain as the pre- 
ceding one had. done; one comfortable piece of news 
£e communicated- to me, which was, that he had no 
4oubt of a profperout wind if the morning ; but as 
lie did not divulge the reasons of this confidence, 
and as. I faw.none, myfelf befiides the wind. being di- 
fecuy qpporke, my faith in this prophecy was not 
fhrong enough to build any great hopes upon. 

Thursday, July 4. This morning; however, the 
captain feemed refolved to- fulfil his own prediclons, 
wfiether the wind would or no; he accordingly 
weighed anchor, and taking the advantage of the 
tide, when the wind was not very boifterous, he hoifted 
his fails, and,, as if his pow^r nad been rto lefe abfo- 
hite over Eolus than it was over Neptune, he forced 
the wjnd to blow him oh in its own defpight. 

But as all men who have ever been at fea, well 
know how weak fuch attempts are, and want no au- 
thorities of Scripture to prove, that the moft, abfolute 
power, of a captain of a fhip is very contemptible in 
the wind's eye,.fo did itbefal our noble commander 1 
' ' „ «# who 
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«who having ftruggkd with the wind thrfce or fotfr 
hours, was i&Wiged to give over, slid loft, in a few 
ftiinutes, all that he had been fo long a gaining; 
in ihort, we returned to our former ftation, and 
♦once more caft anchor in the neighbourhood of Deal. 
Here, though we lay near the more, that we might 
promife ourfelves all the emolument which could be 
derived from it, we found ourfelves deceived; and 
that we might with as much convcniency be out of 
the fight of land; for, except when the captain 
launched forth his own boat, which he did always 
-with great reluctance, we were incapable of procuring 
any thing from Deal, but at a price too exorbitant, 
and beyond the reach even of modern luxury ; the 
fare of a boat from Deal, which lay at two miles 
diftance, being at leaft three half crowns, and if we 
liad been in any diftrefs for it, as many half guineas ^ 
for thefe good people confider the fea as a large com- - 
mon, appendant to their manor, in which when they 
find any of their fellow creatures impounded, they 
conclude, that they have a full right of making 
them pay at their own difcretion for their deliverance : 
to fay the truth,* whether it be, that men who live oh 
the fea-fhore are of an .amphibious kind, and do ndt 
entirely partake oT human nature, or whatever eHfe 
may be the reafon, t$ey are fo far from taking any 
fhare in the diftrefles of mankind, or of being moved 
with any companion tot them, that they look upon , 
them as bleffings fhowered down from above; and 
Which the more they improve to their own ufe 9 the 
greater is their gratitude and piety. Thus at Gravef- „ 
end, a fculler requires a milling for going lefs way 
than he would row in London for three pence ; and, 
at Deal, a boat often -brings more profit in- a day* *, 
"than it can produce in London in a week, or, per- 
haps, in a month ; in both places, the owner of the 
boat founds his demand on the neceffity and diftrefs 
of one, who ftands more or lefs in abfolute want of 
his afliftance; and with the urgency of thefe, always 
rifes in the exorbitancy of his demand, without ever 
confidering, that, from thefe very circumftances, the 
power or eafe of gratifying fuch demand is in like 
i » proportion 
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proportion leflened. Now, as I am unwilling that 
fome conclufions, which may be, I am. aware, too 
juftly drawn from thefe obfervations, fhould be im- 
puted to human nature in general, I have endeavour- 
ed to account for them in a way more confident- with 
the goodnefs and* dignity of that nature: however it 
„ be, it kerns a little to reflect on the governors of 
fuch monfters, that they do not take fome means to 
reftrain thefe impofitions, and prevent them from tri* 
umphing any longer in the miferies of thofe, who 
are, in many circumftances at leaft, their fellow- 
creatures, and confidering the dlftrefles of a wretched 
feaman, from his being wrecked to his being barely 
windbound, as a blefling fent among them from above, 
and calling it by that blafphemous name. 

Friday, July 5. This day I fent a fervant on board 
a man of war, that was Rationed here, with my com^ 
.pliments to the captain, to reprefent to him the diftrefs 
of the ladies, and to defire the favour of his long-boat 
•to conduct us to Dover, at about (even miles diitance ; 
and, at the fame time, pre fumed to make ufe of a 
great lady's name, the wife of the firft lord commit- 
iioner of the admiralty.; who would, I told him, be 
plea fed with any kindnefs fhewn by him towards us 
in our miferable condition. And this I am convin- 
ced was true, from the humanity of the lady, though 
Jhe was entirely unknown to me. 

The captain returned a verbal anfwer to a long 
letter ; acquainting me, that what I defired could not 
be complied with, it being a favour not in his power 
to grant. This might be, and I fuppofe was, true ; 
but it is as true, that if he was able to write, and 
had pen, ink, and paper aboard, he might have Tent 
a written anfwer, and that it was the part of a gen- 
tleman fo to have done; but this is a character fel- 
dom maintained on the watery element, efpecially t>y 
thofe who exercife any power on it. Every comman- 
der of a veffel here feems to think himielf entirely 
free from all thofe rules of decency and civility, which 
direct and reftrain the conduct of the members of a 
fociety on fhorc ; and each, claiming abfolute domi- 
nion in his little wooden world, rules *by his own 

laws 
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laws and his own difcretion. I do not, indeed, know 
To pregnant an inftance of the dangerous confequences 
of abfolute power, and it's aptneis to intoxicate the 
.mind, as that of thofe petty tyrants, who become 
iuch in a moment, from very well-difpofed and focial 
members of that communion, in which they affeflt no 
Superiority, . but live in an orderly date of legal fub- 
je&ion with their fellow-citizens* 

Saturday, July 6- This morning our commander, 
declaring he was Aire the wind would change, took 
the advantage of an ebbing tide, and weighed his an- 
chor. His affurance, however, had the fame com- 
pletion, and his endeavours the fame fuccefs, with 
his former trial ; and he was foon obliged to return 
once more to his old quarters. Juft before we let go 
our anchor* a fmall {loop, rather than fubmit to 
yield us an inch of way, rah foul of our fhip, and 
carried off her bowfprit. This obftinate frolic would 
liave coft thofe aboard the Hoop very dear, if our 
fteerfman had not been too generous to exert his fu- 
jperiority, the certain confequence of which would 
have been the immediate finking of the other. This 
.contention of the inferior, with a might capable 6f 
crufhing it in an inftant, may feem to argue no fmall 
fhafe of folly or madnefs, as well as of impudence ; 
but I am convinced there is very little danger in it ; 
contempt is a port to which the pride of man fubmits 
to fly with relu&ance, but thofe who are within it are 
always in a place of the moil aftured fecurity ; for 
whofoever throws away his fword, prefers, indeed, a 
lefs honourable, but much fafer means of avoiding 
danger, than he who defends himfelf with it. And 
here we ihall offer another diftin&ion, of the truth 
of which much reading and experience have well 
convinced- us, that as in the moil abfolute govern- 
ments, there is a regular progreffion of flavery down- 
wards, from the top to the Dottom, the mifchief of 
which is feldom felt with any great force and bitter- 
.neft, buf by the next immediate degree,; fo in the 
mod difTolute and anarchical dates, there is as regular 
.an afcent of what is called rank or condition, which 
is always laying hold of the heel of him, who is ad- 
vanced 
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vanccdTmt ttne ftep higher on the ladder, who might, 
if he did n6t too muth defpife fuch droits, kiek Jjn 
jpurfuer head-Ion? to the bottom. We will -conclude 
this digrefiion with one general and fhort obferva- 
tion, which will, perhaps, fet the whole matter in a 
clearer light than the lOhgeft and moll laboured ha- 
rangue. Whereas envy of all things moft expofes us 
to danger from others ; {o, contempt oPall things beft 
fecures us from them. And thus, while the dungcart 
and the floop are always meditating mifchief againft 
the coach and the fhip, and throwing themfelves de- 
fignedly in their way, the latter confidcr only their, 
own Fecurity, and are not afhamed to break the road, 
and let the other pafs by them. 

Monday, July 8. Having pad our Sunday without 
any thing remarkable, unlefs the catching a great 
number of whitings in the afternoon may be thought 
fo ; we now fet fail on Monday at fix o'clock, with a 
little variation of wind; but this was fo very little, 
and the breeze itfelf fo (mail, that the tide was our 
bell, and' indeed almofl our only friend. This con- 
ducted us along the fhort remainder of the Kentifh 
fliore. Here we £afl tha t cliff of Dover, which makes 
fo tremendous a figure in Shakefpear, and which who- 
ever reads without being giddy muft, according to 
Mr. Addifbn's obfervation, have either a very good 
head, or a very bad one ; but which whoever con- 
tracts any fuch ideas from the fight of muft have, at 
leaft a poetic, if not a Shakespearian genius. Ih 
truth, mountains, rivers, heroes, and gods, owe great 

fiart of their exigence to the poets 5 and Greece and 
taly do fb plentifully abound in the former, becaufe 
they furnifhed fo glorious a number of the latter ; who, 
while they bellowed immortality on every little hillock 
and blind ftream, left the nobleft rivers and moun- 
tains in the world to fhare the fame obfcurity with 
the eaflern and weftern poets, in which they arc 
.celebrated. 

This evening we beat the fe?, off Suflfex, in fight of 
jDungenefs r with much more pleafure than progrefs 5 
for the weather was almofl: a perfect calm, and the 

moon, 
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moon, which, was almofl at Che fall, fcarce fufFercd 
a fingle cloud to veil her from our fight. 

Tue/day, Wedwfday y July 9, 10. Thete two days 
we had much the fame fine weather, and made much 
the fame way; but, in the evening of the latter day, 
a pretty frefh gale fprung up, at N. N. W. which 
brought us by the morning in fight of the Iile of 
Wight. 

Tkurfday t July 1 1 . This gale continued till towards, 
noon ; when the eaft end of the ifknd bore but little 
a-headof us. The captain fwaggered, and declared 
he would keep the tea ; but the wind got the better of 
him, fo that about three he gave up the vi&ory, and, 
making a fudden tack, flood in for the more, paiFed by 
Spithead and Portfmouth, and came to an .anchor at 
a place called Hyde on the ifland. 

A moft tragical incident fell out this day at fea.; 
While the fhip was under fail, but making, as will 
appear, no great way, a kitten, one of four of the fe- 
line inhabitants of the cabin, fell from the window into 
the water : an alarm was immediately given to the 
captain, who was then upon deck, and received it 
with the utmoft ccrncem and many .hitter oaths. ,He 
immediately gave orders to the (teer(man in favour of 
the poor tiling, as he, called it ; the fails were in-. 
llantly flackened, and all hands, as the plicate is, en- 
ployed to recover the poor animal. I was, i own,, 
extremely farprifed at all this ; lefs, indeed, ar the 
captain's extr-eme tendernefe, than at his conceiving 
any pofltbility of fuccefs ; for, if Pufs had had nine 
thoufand, initead of ni»e lives, I concluded they had 
been all loft. The boatfwain, howeyer, had more 
fmguine hopes ; for, having fhipt him felf of, his jac- 
ket, breeches, and fhirt, he leapt boldly into the wa--' 
ter, and, to my great aftoniihment, in a few minutes, 
returned to the ftiip, bearing the motionltfc' animal 
in Jiis mouth. Nor was this, I obferved, a matte* of 
fiich great difficulty as it appeared to .my ignorance, 
and poflibly may fecm to that of my frefti- water rea- 
der : -the kitten was now expofed to air and fori on 
the deck, where its life, of which it retained no fym- 
ptoms, was defpaired of by all. '. k 
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The captain's humanity, if I may fo call it, did 
not fo totally deftroy his philoibphy, as to make him 
yield himielf up .to aiHi&ion on this melancholy occa- 
sion. Having felt his lofs like a man, he refolved to 
fhew he could bear it like one ; and, having declared 
he had rather have loft a calk of rum or brandy, be- 
took himfelf to threfhing at back-gammon with the 
Portuguefe friar, in which innocent amufement they 
had palled about two thirds of their time. 

But, as I have, perhaps, a little too wantonly en- 
deavoured to raife the tender paffions of my readers, 
in this narrative, I ihould think myfelf unpardonable 
if I concluded it, without giving them the fatisfadtion 
of hearing that the kitten at laft recovered, to the 
great joy of the good captain ; but to the great difap- 
pointment of fome qf the failors, who averted that 
the drowning a cat was the very fureft way of railing 
a favourable wind; a fuppofitidh of which, though 
we have heard feveral plaufible accounts, we will not 
prefurae to aflign the true original reafon. 

Friday; July 1 2. This day our ladies went a-fhore 
at Ryde, and drank their afternoon tea at an alehoufe 
there with great fatisfaclion : here they were regaled 
with frefli cream, to which they had been Grangers 
fince they left the Downs. 

Saturday, July 13. The wind feeming likely to 
continue in the fame corner, where it jiad been almoft 
conftantly for two months together, I was perfuaded 
by my- wife to go aftiore, and flay at Ryde till we 
failed. I approved the motion much ; for, though I 
sm a great lover of the fca, I now fancied there was 
more pleafure in breathing the frefh air of the land ; 
but, how to get thither was the quelHon : for, being 
really that dead luggage, which I confidered all paf 
fengers to be in the beginning of this narrative, and 
incapable of any bodily motion without external im- 
pulfe, it was in vain to leave the (hip, or to deter- 
mine to do. it, without the afliftance of others. In 
cne inftance, perhaps, the living luggage is more 
difficult to be moved, or removed, than an equal or 
much fuperior weight of dead matter; which, if of 
the br ttle kind, may indeed be liable to be broken 

V 4 through 
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through negligence ; buj this, by proper »care, may- 
be alxnoft certainly prevented ; whereas, the fractures 
to which the living lumps are expofed, are fome times 
by no caution avoidable, and often by no art to be- 
amended. 

I was deliberating on the means of conveyance, 
not fo much out of the {hip to the boat, as out of a 
tittle, tottering boat to the land ; a matter which, as 
I had already experienced in the Thames, was not 
extremely eafy, when to b,e performed by any other 
limbs than your own. Whilft I weighed all that could 
fuggeft itfelf on this head, without ftrittly examining 
the merit of the feveral fchemes which were advanced 
by the captain and failors, and, indeed, giving no 
verp deep attention even to my wife, who, as well as 
hier friend and my daughter, were exerting their ten- 
der concern for my eafe and fafety ; fortune, for I am 
convinced fhe had a hand in it, fent me a prefent of 
a buck ; a prefent, welcome enough of itfelf, but 
more welcome on account of the veflel in which it 
came, being a large hoy, which in fome places would 
pafs for a fhip, and many people would go fome miles 
to fee the fight. I was pretty eafily conveyed on 
board this hoy, but to get from hence to the fhore 
was not fo eafy a tafk 5 for however ftrange it may 
appear, the water itfelf did not extend fo far ; an 
inftance which feems to explain thofe lines of Ovid, 

Omnia Pont us grant, deerant quoque littora Ponto % 

in a le r s tautological fenfe, than hath generally been 
imputed to them. 

In fa&, between the fea and the more, there was, 
at low water, an impaflable gulph, if I may {o call 
it, of deep mud, which could neither be traverfed by 
walking nor fwimming; fo that for near one half 
of the twenty-four hours^ Ryde was inacceflable by 
friend or foe. But as the magiftrates of this place 
feemed more to defire the company of the former 
than to fear that of the latter, they had begun to 
make a fmall caufeway to the low- water mark, fo 
that foot-paffengers might land whenever they pleafed ; 
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but as this work was of a public kind, and would 
have coll a large fum of money, at leaft ten pounds, 

. and the magiftrates, that is to fay, the church-war- 
dens, the overfeers, conftable and tithlngman, and 
the principal inhabitants, had every one of them fome 

. feparate fcheme of private intereft to advance at the 
expence of the public, they fell Out among them- 
felves ; and after having thrown away one half of 
the requifite Aim, refolved at leaft to fave the other 
half, and rather be contented to fit down lofers them- 
selves, than to enjoy any benefit which might bring 
in a greater profit to another. Thus that unanimity, 
-which is fo neceflary in all* public affairs, became 
wanting ; and every man, from the fear of being a 
bubble to another, was, in reality, a bubble to him- 
fclf. 
* However, as there is fcarce any difficulty, to which 

,the ftrength of men, afTifted with the cunning of art, 
is not equal, I was at kfl hoifted into a fin all boat, 
and being rowed pretty near the fhore, was taken up 

. by two failors, who waded with me through the mud, 
and placed me in a chair on the land, 'whence they 
afterwards conveyed me a quarter of a mile farther, 
and brought me to a houfe, which feemed to bid the 
faireft for hospitality of any in.Ryde. 

We brought with us our provifions from the fhip, 

fo that we wanted nothing but a fire to drefs our 

dinner, and a room in which we might eat it. In 

neither of thefe had we any reafon to apprehend a 

. difappointment, our dinner -confiding only of beans 

* and bacon ; and the worft apartment in his .Majefty's 
dominions, either at home or abroad, being fully 
fufficient to anfwer our prefent ideas of delicacy. 

Unluckily, however, we were difappointed in 
both; for when we arrived about four at our inn, 
. exulting in the hopes of immediately feeing our beans 
fmoking on the table, we had the mortification of 
; feeing them on- the table indeed, but without that 
,<fircumftance which would have made the fight agree- 
able, being in the fame irate in which .we, had dif- 
patche&them from our fhip. 
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I*i ex-cufe for this delay, though we had exceeded, 
almoil purpofely, the time appointed, and our.prd- 
vifion had arrived three hours before, the miftrefs of 
the houfe acquainted ue, that it was not for want of 
feme to drefs them that they were not ready, but fdr 
fear of their being cold or overdone before we mould 
come ; which, (he a/fared us, was much worfe than 
waiting a few minutes* for our dinner ; an obfervatici* • 
£o very juft,. that it is impoflible to find any objection 
in it j but, indeed; it was not altogether foproper at 
this time: for we had given the moft abfoIUte orders * 
t&have them ready at four, and had been ourfelves, 
not without much care and difficulty, moft exattfy 
pjn&ual in keeping to the very minute of our ap- 
pointment.- But tradesmen, inn-keepers, and fer- 
vante, never care to indulge us in matters contrary tb 
our true ihtereit, which they always know better 
llian ourfelves 5 nor can any bribes corrupt them to 
go out of their way, whilfl they are confulting out 
good in our own defpight. 

Our difappointment in^ the other particular, in de- 
fiance of our humility, ai it was more extraordinary, 
was more provoking* In ihort, Mrs. Francis (for 
that was the name of the good woman of the houfe) 
no fooner received the news of out intended arrival, 
than (he oonfidered more the gentility than the hu- 
manity of her guefts, aad applied herfelf not to that 
which kindles but to that which extinguifhes fire, 
and, forgetting to put on her pot, fell to waihing her 
houfe. 

As the meffenger who had brought my venifon was 
impatient to be difpatched, I ordered it to be brought 
ancV laid on the table, in the room where I wis 
feated; and the table not being large enough, one 
fide, and that a very bloody one, was laid on the 
brick floor. I then ordered Mrs. Francis* to be called 
in, in order to give her inftructions concerning it ; in 
particular, what I would have roafted, and what 
oaked ; concluding that ihe would be highly pleated 
with the profpedl of fo much money being fpent in 
her houfe, as ihe might have now reafon to expeft, if 
the wind continued only a few days longer to blow 
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from the fame points whence it had blown for federal 

weeks pall. < t 

I foon faw good caufe, j muft confefs, to defpife my 
own fagacity. Mrs. Francis, having received her or- 
ders, without making any anfwer, fnatched the fide 
from the floor, which remained ftained with blood, 
and bidding a fervant to take up that on the table, 
left the room with no pleafant countenance, muttering 
to herfelf, that had ' fhe known the litter which was 
4 to have been made, fhe would not have taken fuch 
' pains to wafh her houfe that, morning. If this was 
' gentility, much good may it do fuch gentlefolks ; 
• for her part, me had no notion of it !' 

From thefe murmurs* I received two hints. The 
one, that it was not from a miflake of our inclination 
that the good woman had ftarved us, but from wifely 
con ful ting her own dignity, or rather perhaps her va- 
nity, to which our hunger was offered up as a facri- 
• Ace. The ot)x$r s that J was now fitting in a damp 
room ; a circumltance, though it had- hitherto escaped 
my notice, from -the colour of the bricks, which was 
by no means to be neglected in a valetudinary ftate. 

My wife, who, befides difcharging excellently well 
her own and : all the tender offices becoming *he fe- 
.maleihara&er; who, befides being ^ faithful friend, 
an amiable companion, and a tender aurie, could 
- likewife fupply the wants pf a d^crepid hufband, and 
occafionally perform his part, had, before this, dif- 
covered the immoderate attention to neatnefs in Mrs. 
Francis, and provided againft fts ill confequencej. 
She had found, though not under the fame roof, a 
very fnug apartment belonging to Mr. Francis, and 
which had efcaped the mop oy his wife's being fetis- 
£ed it could not poffibly be vifited by gentlefolks. 

This was a dry, warm, oaken-floored barn, lift*! 
on both fides with wheaten ftraw, and opening at 
one end into a green field, and a beautiful profpeft. 
Here, without hesitation, fhe ordered the cloth to be 
laid, and came haitily to fnatch me from wor(e perils 
by water than the common dangers of the fea. 

Mrs. Francis,, who could not truft her own ears, 
or could not believe a footman ia fo extraordinary a 

phenomenon, 
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phenomenon, followed my wife, and afked her if fhe 
had indeed ordered the cloth to be laid in the barn s „ 
ihe anfwered in the affirmative; upon which Mrs. 
Francis declared fhe would not difpute her pleafure, 
but it was the fir ft time, fhe believed, that quality 
had ever preferred a barn to a houfe. She fhewed at 
the fame time the moft pregnant marks of contempt, 
and again lamented the , labour fhe had undergone, 
through her ignorance of the abfurd tafte of her guefts* 
At length we were feated in one of the moft plea- 
sant fpots, I believe, in the kingdom, and were re- 
galed with our beans and bacon, in which there was 
nothing deficient but the quantity. The defecl was, 
however, fo deplorable, that we had confumed our 
whole difh before we had vifibly leflened our hunger. 
We now waited with impatience the arrival of our 
fecond courfe, which neceffity and not luxury had 
dictated* This was a joint of mutton, which Mrs, 
Francis had been ordered to provide ; but when, being 
tired with expectation, we ordered our fervants to 
Jee for fomething elfe> we were informed that there was 
.nothing elfe; on which Mrs. Francis being fummon- 
ed, declared there was no fuch thing as mutton to he . 
had at Hyde* 'When 1 exprefTed fome a£on£fhment at^ 
r. their having no butcher in a village fo turned, u^e 
^anfvtened they had a *ery good one, and one that 
killed all fbrts'of meat in feafon, beef two or thr$e 
.times a year, and mutton the whole year round ; but 
that it being then beans and peafe time, he killed no 
meat, by reafbn he was fore of not felling k. , This 
tfhe had not thought worthy of communication, any 
more than that there lived a fifherman at iiext door* 
who was then -provided with plenty of foals* and whi- 
tings, and lobilers, far fuperior to thofe which acforn 
a city-feaft. This difcovery being made by accident 
we completed the beft, the pleafanteft, and the mer- 
rieft meal* With more appetite, more real, folid luxury, 
and more feftivity, than wds ever feen in an entertain- 
ment at White's, 

It may be wondered at, jperhaps, that Mrs. Francis 
mould be fo negligent of providing for her gueits^as 
lhe may feem: to be thus inatfentiye tp her own,- in* 

N 4. • terefU 
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tereft : but this was cot the cafe; for having clapt a 
poll-tax on oar heads at our arrival, and determined 
at what price to discharge our bodies from her houfe, 
the lefs (he fuffered any other to ihare in the levy, 
the clearer it came into her own pocket ; and that 
it was better to get twelve pence in a milling thaa 
ten-pence, which latter would be the cafe if fhe af- 
forded us £fh at any rate. 

Thus we pall a moft agreeable day, owing to good 
appetites and good humour ; two hearty feeders, 
which will devour with fatisfaftion whatever food you 
plr.ee before them : uhereas without thefc, the ele- 
gance of St. James's, the charde^ the perigord-pye* 
or the ortolan, the venifen, the turtle, or the cuftard, 
ir ay titillate the throat, but will never convey hap- 
pinefs" to the heart, or cheerfulnefs to the countenance. 

As the wind appeared ftill immoveable, my wife 
propofed my lying on fhore. I prefently agreed, 
though in defiance of an act of parliament, by which 
perfons wandering abroad, and lodging in alehoufes, 
are decreed to be rogues and vagabonds r and this 
too, afar having been very Angularly officious in 
putting that law in execution. 

My wife, having reconnoitred the houfe, reported, 
' that there was one room in which were two beds. It 
was concluded, therefore, that (he and Harriot (hould 
• occopv one, and myfelf take poffeflion of the other.. 
She added likewife an ingenious recommendation of 
this room, to one who had fo long been in a cabin, 
which it exactly refembted, as it was funk down with 
age on one fide, and was in the form of a (hip with, 
gunnels to*. 

For my own part, I make little doubt but this apart- 
ment was an ancient temple, built with the materials 
of a wreck, and probably dedicated to Neptune, ia 
honour of the Blessing fent by him to the inha- 
bitants ; fuch bleffings having, in all ages, been very 
common to them. The timber employed in it con- 
firms this opinion, being fuch as is feldom ufed by 
any but (hip- builders. I do not find, indeed, any 
mention of this matter in Hearn ; but, perhaps, its 
antiquity was too modern to deferve his notice. 

Certain 
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.Certain it is, that this ifland of Wight was not an ear- 
ly convert to Chriflianity ; nay, there is fome "reafou 
to 'doubt whether it was ever entirely converted. But 
I have only time to touch flightly on all things of this 
kind, which, luckily for us, we have a fociety whofe 
peculiar profeifion it is to difciifs and develope. 

Sunday, July 19. This morning early I fummoned 
Mrs. Francis, in order to pay htr the preceding day's 
account. As I could recollect only two or three ar- 
ticles, I thought there was no neceffity of pen and 
ink. In a lingle inftance only we had exceeded what 
the law allows gratis to a foot foldier on his march, 
viz. vinegar, fait, &c. and drefling his meat. I found, 
however, I was miftaken in my calculation ; for wheu 
the good woman attended with her bill, it contained 
as follows : 


/. 

/. 

/. 

Bread and beer — — •■ ■ 

2 

4 

Wind- — — — 

2 



Ram — — — 

2 



Drefling dinner — — 

3 



Tea — — — 

1 

6 

Firing _ — — . 

l 



Lodging — — — 

1 

6 

Servants lodging — — 



6 
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Now that five people, and two fervants, mould llvp 
a. day and night at a public houfe for fo fmall a fum, 
will appear incredible to any perfon in London above, 
the degree of a chimney-fweeper ; but more aftoniih- 
ing will it feem* that thefe people mould remain fo 
long, at fuch a houfe, without tafting any other deli- 
cacy than bread, fmall beer, a tea-cup full of milk 
called cream, a glafs of rum converted into punch by 
their own materials, and one bottle of w/W, of which 
we only tailed a fuigle glafs, though pofliBly, indeed, 
our fervants drank the remainder of the bottle. 

Tfiis <u//Wis a liquor of Englifh manufacture, and 
Us. flavour is thought very delicious by the genera- 
lity, of 'the Engliih, who drink it in great quart- 

N'5. titles* 
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tides. Every feverilh' year is thought to pro- 
duce as much as the other fix. It is then drank fo 
plentifully, that the whole nation are in a manner in- 
toxicated by it; and confequently, very little bufinefs 
is carried on at that feafon. 

It refembles in colour the red wine, which is im- " 
ported from Portugal, as it doth in its intoxicating 
quality,; hence, and from this agreement in the or- 
thography, the one is often confounded with the o- 
ther, though Both are feldom efteemed by the fame 
perfbn. It is to be had in every parifh of the king- 
dom, and a pretty large quantity is confumed in the 
metropolis, where feveral taverns are fet apart folely 
for the vendition of this liquor, the mailers' never 
dealing in any other. 

The difagreement in our computation produced 
fome fmall remonftrance to Mrs. Francis on my fide; 
but this received an immediate anfwer, * She (corned 

* to overcharge gentlemen ; her hbufe had been al- 

* ways frequented by the very beft gentry of the 
' ifland ; and (he had never had a bill found fault 

* with in her life, though fhe had lived upwards of 
' forty years in the houfe, and within that time the 
' greateft gentry in Hampfhire had been at it, and 

* that Lawyer Willis never went to any other, when 

* he came to thofe parts. That for her part fhe did 
' not get her livelihood by travellers, who were gone 

* and away, and fhe never expected, to fee them 
'.* more, but that her neighbours might come again ; 
/ wherefore, to be fure, they had the only right to 

* complain. ' 

She was proceeding thus, and from her volubility 
of tongue feemed likely to ftretch the difcburfe to an 
immoderate length, when I fuddenly cut ail fhort by 
paying the bill. 

This morning our ladies went to chiirch, more, I 
fear, from curiofity than religion ; they were attended 
by the captain in a mofl military attire, with his ccck- 
ade in his hat, and his fword by his fide. So unufual 
an appearance in this little chapel drew the attention 
of all prefent, and, probably, difconcerted the wo- 
menj who were in difhabille, and wifhed " themfehres 

dreft, 
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*A*ft, • for the fekte of the curate, who was Ithfc gvetoeft- 
•of their beholders. 

While I was left alone, I received a vifit from Mr* 
Francis himfelf, who was much more coniiderable as> 
a farmer, than as an innholder. . Indeed, he left the 
-latter entirely to the care of his wife, and he a&ed 
wifely, I believe, in ib doing. . / 

As nothing more remarkable, paft on this day, I 
will cldfe it with the account of thefe two characters* 
as far as a few days refidence could inform ate of them*. 
If they ihoald appear as new to the reader as they did 
to me, he will not be difpieafed at finding them herei 
This amiable oouple feemed to border hard on theis 
grand clima&cric ; nor iadeed were they ihy of own-: 
ing enough to fix their ages within a year or two of 
that time. They appeared to be rather proud of hav- 
ing employed their tnae well, than afharaed of having 
lived fo long; the only reafon which I could ever 
ailign, why fome' fine ladies, and fine gentlemen too, 
fhould deftte to be thought younger than they really 
are by the contemporaries of their grand* children* 
8ome, indeed, who too haflily credit appearances, 
might doubt whether they had made fo good a ufe of . 
their time as I would insinuate, fince there was no ap- 
pearance of any thing bat poverty, want, and wretch- 
ddnefs about their houfe ; nor could they produce any 
thing to a cuflomer in exchange for .his money, but a 1 
few bottles of *w/*W, and fpirituous liquors, and fome 
Very bad ale, to drink ; with rufty bacon and worfe 
cheefe to eat. But then it mould be considered, on 
the other fide, that whatever they received was almoftV 
as entirely clear profit as the blefling of a wreck itfelf; . 
fuch an inn being the very reverfe of a cofifee-hotife :• 
for here you can neither fit for nothing, nor have any : 
thing for your money. 

Again, as many marks of want abounded every; 
tfhere, fo were the marks of antiquity vifible. Scarce ^ 
any thing was to be foen which had not fomefcar upon . 
it, made by the hand of time ; not an utenfil, it was 
manifeft, had: betn purchased within a dozen years. 
laft pail ; fo that whatever money had come into the 
hfcufe during that period, at leafl* mull have re- 
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mained in it, unkfs it had been font abroad for food, 
or other periihable commodities; but thefe were fup- 
pfied by a {mail portion of the fruits of the farm, in 
which the farmer allowed he had a very good bargain* 
In fact, it is inconceivable what fums may be collected 
by (Urving only, and howeafyit is for a man to die 
rich, if he will but be contented to live miserable. . 
' Nor is there in this kind of ftarving any thing fo 
terrible as fome apprehend. It neither waftes a man's 
flelh, nor robs him of his cheerfulnefs. The famous 
Comoro's cafe well proves the contrary ; and fo did 
farmer Francis, who was of a round ftature, had a 
plump round face, with a kind of fmile -on it, and 
teemed to borrow an air of wretchednefs, rather from 
his coat's are, than from his own. 
- The truth iv there is a certain diet, which emaci- 
ates men more than any pom We degree of abftinence i 
though I do not remember to have feen any caution 
again ft it, either in Cheney, Arbuthnot, or in any 
other modern writer on regimen. Nay* the very 
name is not, I believe, in the learned Dr.. James's dic- 
tionary ; all which is the more extraordinary, as it is 
a very common food in this kingdom, and the college 
themselves were not long fince very liberally enter- 
tained with it, by the prefent attorney and other emi- 
nent lawyers, in Lincoln's-inn-hall, and were all made 
horribly fick by it. 

But though it mould not be found among our Eng- 
Hfti phyfical writers, we may be affured of meeting 
with it among the Greeks ; for nothing considerable in 
nature ejcapes their notice ; though many things con- 
ftderablein them, it is to be feared, have efcaped the no- 
tice 4>f their readers. The Greeks then, to aH fuch as 
feed too voraciouily on this diet, give the name of 
Heautofagi, which our phyficians will* I fuppofe* 
tranflate men that eat tbemfehm* 
. As nothing is fo deftru&ive to the body as this kind 
of food, fo nothing is fo plentiful and cheap ; but it 
was perhaps the only cheap thing the farmer difliked. 
Probably living much on fiih might produce this dif- 
guft ; for Diodorus Siculus attributes, the fame axer~ 
fion in a people of ^Ethiopia to the fame caufe i he- 
calls them the fiw-eaters j and afferts, that they can- 
not 
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She brought to eat a Jingle meal with the Heauto* 
w i by any perflation, threat, or violence whatever, 
not even though they ftiould kill their children before 
their faces. 

What hath puzzled our phyficians, and prevented 
them from fetting this matter in the cleareft light, is 
poflibly one fimple miftake, ariftng from a very excu- 
fable ignorance; that the paffions of men are capable 
of fwaflowing food as well as their appetites ; that the 
former, in feeding, refemble the ftate of thofe animals 
who chew the cud ; and therefore, fuch men, in fome 
fenfc, may be faid to prey on themfelves, and as it 
were to devour their own entrails. And hence enfues 
a meagre afpeft, and thin habit of body, as furely as 
from what is called a confumption. 

Our farmer was one of thefe. He had no more 
paflion than an Ichthuofagus or Ethiopian fifher. He 
wifhed not for any thing, thought not of any thing's 
indeed, he fcarce did any thing, or faid any thing. 
Here I cannot be underftood ftn&ly ; for then I muft 
defcribe a non-entity, whereas I would rob him of no- 
thing but that free-agency which is the caufe of all the 
corruption and of all the mifery of human nature. No 
man, indeed, ever did more than the farmer, for he 
was an abfolute Have to labour all the week ; but in 
truth, as ray fagacious reader muft have at firft appre- 
hended, when I faid he refigned the care of the houfe 
to his wife, I meant more than I then exprefled, even 
the houfe and all that belonged to it ; for he was 
really a farmer, only under the dire&ion of his wife. 
In a word, fo compofed, fo ferene, (b placid a coun- 
tenance, I never faw ; and he fatisfiedhimfelf by an- 
fwering to every queftion he was aflced ; " I don't 
•' know any thing about it, Sir ; I leaves all that to 
** my wife." 

Now as a couple of this kind would, like two ve£» 
fels of oil, have made no composition in life, and for 
want of all favour muft have palled every tafte ; na- 
ture, or fortune,, or both of them, took care to pro- 
vide a proper quantity of acid, in the materials that 
formed the wife,, and to render her a perfect Help-mate 
for fo tranquil a hufband. She abounded in whatfo- 
I eve* 
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*ev^r he was defective ; that is to : fey, in admoft .every 
thing. She was indeed as vinegar* to oil, or a brife 
wind to a ftan ding-pool, and preferved aH from Hag- 
nation and corruption. . 

Qum the player, on taking a nice and fevere fur- 
vey of a fellow-comedian, burii forth into this excla* 
mation, " If that fellow be not a rogue, God Al- 
** mighty doth not write a legible hand." Whether 
he gueiTed right or no, is not worth my while to ex- 
amine. Certain it is; that die latter having wrought 
his features into a proper harmony to become the cha- 
racters of Iago, Shylock, and others of the fame caft; 
gave us a femblance of truth to the obfervation, that 
was fufficient to confirm the wit of it. Indeed, we 
may remark, in favour of the phyliognomift, though 
the law has made him a rogue and Vagabond, that na- 
ture is. feldom curious in hef Works within, ' without 
Employing fame little pains on the outfide ; and this 
'more particularly in mifchievOus characters, in form- 
ing which, as Mr. Derham obfefves in venomous iar- 
Tects, as the fling or faw of a wafp, fhe is fometimes 
wonderfully induftrious. Now, when fhe hath thus 
completely armed Her hero, to carry on a war with man, 
me never fails of furnifhing that innocent lambkin 
with fome means qf knowing his enemy, and forefee- 
iflg his defigns. Thus fhe hath been obferved to act in 
the cafe ot a fattlefnake, which never meditates a 
human prey without giving warning of his approach. 
This obfervation will, I am convinced, hold mot 
true, if applied to the moft venomous individuals of 
human infects. A tyrant, a trickier, and a bully, 
generally wear the marks of their feveral difpofitions 
In .their countenances j fo do the vixen, the fhrewj 
the fcdld, v and all other females of the like kind. But^ 
perhaps, nature Jiad never afforded a flronger exam- 
ple of all this, than in the cafe of Mrs. Francis. She 
was a fhort, fquat woman ; her head was clofely joined 
to her moulders, where it was fixed fomewhat awryj 
every feature of her countenance was fharp and point- 
ed ; her face was furrowed with the fmall-pox ; and 
her complexion, which feenied, to* be able to turn milk 
to curds, "hot a little refembled in colour fuch milk as 
had already undergone that operation; She appeared, 

indeed, 
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-indeed, to hare many fymptoms of a deep jaundice in 
her look ; but die fbrength and £rmnefs of her voice 
over-balanced them ^aH ; the ttone of this was a (harp 
treble at a diftance, for I feldom heard it on the famfe 
floor -, but was uAially waked with it in the morning, 
and entertained with it almoft continually throu gk 
the whole day. 

Though vocal be ufually put in oppofition to inftru*- 
mental mufic ; I queftkm whether this might not be 
thought to partake of the nature of both ; for (he 
played on two inftruments, which ihe feemed to keep 
for no other ufe from morning till night ; thefe were 
two maids, or rather fcolding-itacks, who, I fuppofe, 
by fome means or other/ earned their board, and ihe 
gave them their lodging gratis, or for no other fervice 
than to keep her lungs in Cbnftant exercife. 

She differed, as I have faid, in every particular 
from her huiband j but very remarkably in this, that 
as it-was impoflible to difpleafe him, fb it was as im- 
poffible to pleafe her ; and as no art could remove a 
fmile -from his countenance, fo could no art carry it 
into hers. If her bills were remonftrated againfl, (he 
was offended with the tacit cenfure of her fair- deal- 
ing ; if they were not, ihe feemed to regard it as a 
tacit farcafin on her folly, which might have fet down 
larger prices with the fame fuccefs. On this latter 
hint me did indeed improve; for me daily raifed 
fome of her articles. A pennyworth of fire was to- 
day rated at a milling, to-morrow at eighteen-pence ; 
and if (he dreft us two difhes for two millings on the 
Saturday, we paid half a crown for the cookery of one - 
On the Sunday ; and wherever ihe was paid, fhe ne- 
ver left the room without lamenting the fmall amount 
rfher bill; faying, ' ihe knew not how it was that 
4 others got their money by gentlefolks, but for her 
4 part ihe had not the art of it.' When fhe was afk*> 
ed, why fhe complained, when fhe was paid all fhe 
demanded, fhe anfwered, * fhe could not deny that; 

* n6r did fhe know fhe omitted any thing $ but that it 

* was but a poor bill for gentlefolks to pay.* 

I accounted for aM this by hehhavutig h^md,* 9httt* 
it is a maxim with the principal innholders on the 

continent, 
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continent, lo levy considerable fums on their gueffo, 
who travel with many* horfes and fervants, though 
fuch guefb (hould eat little or nothing in their hoafes; 
Che method being, I believe^ in fuch cafes, to lay a 
capitation on the horfes, and not on their mailers. 
But me did not confider, that in moft of thefe inns a 
very great degree of hanger, without any degree of 
delicacy* may be fatisfied ; and that in all fuch inns, 
there is fome appearance, at lead, of provifion, as 
well as of a man cook to drefs it, one of the hoftlers 
being always furnilhed with a cook's cap, waiftcoat 
and apron, ready to attend gentlemen and ladies oh 
their fummons ; that the cafe therefore of fuch inns 
differed from hers, where.there was nothing to eat or 
to drink ; and in reality no houfe to inhabit, no chair 
to fit upon, nor any bed to lie in ; that one third or 
fourth part therefore of the levy impofed at inns was 
in troth a higher tax than the whole was when I aid on 
in the other,, where, in order to raife a fmall fum, ,a 
man is obliged to fubmit to pay as many various ways 
for the fame thing as he doth to the government, for the 
light which enters through his own window into his. 
own houfe, from his own eftate ; fuch are the articles 
of bread and beer,, firing, eating, and dreffing dinner* 

The foregoing is a very imperfect {ketch of thi« 
extraordinary couple y for every thing is here lowered 
inftead of being heightened. Thofe who would fee 
them fet forth in more lively colours, and with the 
proper ornaments, may read the defcriptions of the 
Furies in fome of the claffical poets, or of the Stoic phi- 
lofophers in the works of Luc i an. 

Monday* Jufy 20. This day nothing remarkable 
paired ; Mrs. Francis levied a tax of fourteen {hillings 
for the Sunday. We Regaled ourfelves at dinner with 
venifon and good claret of our own ; and,, in the af- 
ternoon, the women, attended by. the captain, walk- 
ed to fee a delightful fcene two miles diftant, . with 
the beauties of which they declared- themfelves moil 
Wghly charmed at their return, as well as with the 
goodnefs of the lady of the manfion, who had flip* out 
«f the way > that my wife and hear company might re- 

frefii 
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freih themfejves wkh the flowers and fruits with which 
hergarden abounded. 

Tuefday> July 21. This day, having paid our taxes 
of yefterday, we were permitted to regale ourfelves 
with more venifon. Some of this we would willingly 
have exchanged for mutton ; but no fuch ilefh was to 
be had nearer, than Portfmouth, from whence it would 
have coil more -to convey a joint to us, than the freight 
of a Portugal ham from Lifbon to London amounts to : 
for though the water-carriage be fomewhat cheaper 
here than at Deal, yet can you find no watern^an who 
will go on board his boat, unlefs by two or three 
hours rowing he can get drunk for the reiidue of the 
week. 

And here I have an opportunity,, which poffibly may 
not offer again, of publishing fome obfervations on 
that political ceconomy of this nation, which, as k 
concerns.only the regulation of the mob, is below the 
notice of our great men ; though on the due regula- 
tion of this order depend many emolument?, which the 
great men themfejves, or at leail many who tread 
clofe on their heels, may enjoy, as well as fome dan- 
gers which may fome time or other arife from intro- 
ducing a pure ftate of anarchy among them. I will 
represent the cafe as it appears to me, very fairly and 
impartially, between the mob and their betters. 

The whole mifchief which infe&s this part of our 
ceconomy, arifes from the vague and uncertain ufe of 
a word called Liberty, of which as fcarce any two 
men with whom I have ever converfed feem to have 
one and the fame idea, lam inclined to doubt whether 
there be any fimple univerfal notion reprefented by 
this word, or whether it conveys any clearer or more 
determinate idea, than fome of thofe old Punic com- 
pofitions of fyllables, preferved in one of the come^ 
dies of Plautus, but at prefent, as I conceive, not 
(uppofed to be underflood by any one. 

By liberty, however, I apprehend, is commonly 
underitood the power of doing what we pleafe : not 
abfolutely; for then it would be inconfiftent with* 
law, by whofe control the liberty of the freeft people, 

excegt 
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> • ... 

except only the Hottentots and wild Indians, mull al- 
ways be retrained. . 

But, indeed, however largely we extend, or how- 
ever moderately we confine, the fenfe of the word,.no 
politician will, I prefume, contend that it is to per- 
vade in an equal degree, and be with the fame extent 
enjoyed, by every member of fociety ; no fuch polity 
having been ever found, unlefs among thofe vile peo- 
ple juft before commemorated. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, the fervile and free conditions were op- 
jpofed to each other; and no man who had the misfor- 
tune to be enrolled under the former could lay any 
xlaim to liberty, till the right was conveyed to him 
by that mailer whofe flave he was, either by the mean* 
of conqueft, ofpurchafe, or of birth. 
; This was the ftate of all the free nations in the 
world ; and this, till very lately, was underftood to 
be the cafe of our own. 

I will not indeed fay this is .the cafe at prefent, the 
loweft clafs of our people having ihaken off all the 
fhackles of their fuperiors, and become not only as 
free, but even freer, than moft of their fuperiors. I 
believe it cannot be' doiibted, though perhaps we have 
'no decent inftance of it, that the perfonal attendance 
of every man, who hath three hundred pounds per an- 
num> in parliament, is indifpenfably his duty ; and 
that, if the citizens and burgefTes of any city or bo- 
rough fhall chufe fuch a orfe,' however relu&ant hfc 
appear, he may be obliged to attend, and be forcibly 
brought to his duty by the ferjeant at arms. 

Again, there are numbers of fubordinate offices, 
fome of which are of burthen and others of expence, m 
the civil government : all of which, perfons who are 
qualified are liable td have impofed on them, maybe 
obliged to undgrta'ke and properly execute, notwith- 
ftanding any bodily labour, or" even danger, to which 
they may fubjeft themfelves, under the penalty of' 
fines andimprifonment; nay, and what may appear 
^fomewhathard, may be compelled to fatisfy the lofTes 
u which are eventually fticident x *to that of fheriffin par- 
ticular, out' of their own private fortunes ; and though 
'this fhould prove the ruin of a family, yet the public, 

to 
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to whom the price is due,, incurs no debt or obliga- 
tion to preferve its officer harmlefs, let his innocence 
.appear ever fo clearly. 

I purpofely omit, the mention of thofe military o,r 
militiary duties, which our old conftitution laid upon 
its greateft members. Thefe might, indeed, fupply 
their pofts with fome other able-bodied men ; but, ff 
no fuch could have been found, the obligation nevej- 
thelefs remained, and they were compellable to fcrve 
in their own proper perfbns. . • , 

The only one, therefore, who is poflefled .of abft- 
lute liberty, is theloweft member of the fociety, who, 
if he prefers hunger, or the wild produft of the field*, 
hedges, lanes and rivers, with the indulgence of eafe 
and lazinefs, to a food a little more delicate, but pur- 
chafed at the expence of labour, may lay himfelf un- 
der a made; nor, can Deforced to take the other al- 
ternative from that which he hath, I will not affirm 
whether wifely or fooliftily, chofen. 

.Here I may, perhaps, be reminded of the laft va- 
grant aft, where all fuch perfons .are compellable to 
work for the ufual and accultomed wages allowed in 
the place ; but this is a claufe little known to the jus- 
tices of the peace, and leaft likely . to be executed by 
thpfe who do know it, as. they know likewife that it is 
formed on the antient power .of the juflices to fix an4 
iettle thefe wages every year, making proper allow- 
ances for the fcarcity and plenty of the times, the 
cheapness and dearnefs of the place; and that the ufual 
and accufiomed waves are words without any force or 
meaning, when tXere are no fuch ; but every, man 
ipunges and raps whatever he can get ; and will hag* 
gle as long, ana flruggle as hard, to cheat his employer 
of two-pence in a day's labour, as an honsft trades- 
man will to cheat his, cuilomers of the fame fum in a 
yard of cloth or filk. 

It is a great pity then, that this power, or rather thie 
pra&ice, was not revived ; hut this having been fy 
long omitted, that it is become obfolete, will be befit 
done by a new lawy in which this j>ower, as well as 
the conf^quent power.of Vorcing- the poor to labour %t 
a moderate and reafgnable .rate, ihould be well coni£^ 
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dered, and their execution facilitated : for gentlemen 
who give their time and labour gratis, and even vo- 
luntarily, to the public, have aright to expect that all 
their bufinefs be made as eafy as poffible ; and to 
enact laws without doing this, is to fill our (tatute- 
books, much too full already, dill fuller with dead 
letter, of no ufe but to the printer'of the acts of par- 
liament. 

That the evil which I have here pointed at is of it- 
felf worth redreffing, is, I apprehend, no fubject of 
difpute: for why mould any perfons in diftrefs be de- 
prived ofthe affiflance of their fellow- fubjects, when 
they are willing amply to reward them for their la- 
bour ? or, why fhonld the lowed ofthe people be per- 
mitted to exalt ten times the value of their work ? For 
thofe exactions encreafe with the degrees of neceflity 
in their object, infomuch that on the former fide many 
are horribly impofed upon, and that often in no tri- 
fling matters. I was very well allured that at Deal no 
lefs than ten guineas was required, and paid by the 
fapercar^o of an Indiaman, for carrying him on board 
two miles from the more, when fhe was juit ready to 
fail ; fo that his neceffity, as his pillager well under* 
flood, was abfolute. Again, many others, whofe in- 
dignation will not fubmit to Aich plunder, are forced 
to refufe the affiftance, though they are often great 
fufferers by fo doing. On the latter fide, the lowed 
of the people are encouraged in lazinefs and idlenefs, 
while they live by a twentieth part of the labour that 
ought to maintain them, which is diametrically oppo- 
fite to the intereft of the public ; for that requires a 
great deal to be done*, not to be paid, for a little. And' 
moreover, they are confirmed in habits of exaction, 
and are taught to confider the didrefles of their fupe- 
riors as their own fair emolument. 

But enough of this matter, of which I at firft in- 
tended only to convey a hint to thofe who are alone 
capable of applying the remedy, though they are the 
lad to whom the notice of thofe evils would occur, 
without fbme fuch monitor as myffelf, who am forced 
to travel about the world in the form of a paffenger. 
I cannot but fay I heartily wiih oar governor* wouM 
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attentively confider this method of fixing the price of 
labour, and by that means of compelling the poor to 
wprk, fince the due execution of fuch powers will, I 
apprehend, be found the true and only means of ma- 
king them ufeful, and of advancing trade, from its 
prefent vifibly declining ftate, to the height to which 
Sir William Petyt, in his Political Arithmetic, thinks 
iuapable of being carried* 

In the afternoon, the lady of the above-mentioned 
manfion called at our inn, and left her compliments 
to us with Mrs. Francis, with an affurance, that while 
we continued windbound in that place, where (he 
feared we could be but indifferently accommodated, 
we were extremely welcome to the ufe of any thing 
which her garden or her houfe afforded. So polite a 
meffage convinced us, in fpite of fome arguments to 
the contrary, that we were not on the coaft of Africa, - 
or on fome ifl and where the few favage inhabitants 
have little of human in them befides their form. 

And here I mean nothing lefs than to derogate from 
the merit of this lady, who is not only extremely po- 
lite in her behaviour to itrangers of her own rank, but 
fo extremely £ood and charitable to all her poor 
neighbours, who ftand in need of her affiftance, that 
Ihe hath the univerfal love and praifes of all who live 
near her. But, in reality, how little doth the acqui- > 
fitionoffo valuable a character, and the. full indul- • 
gence of fo worthy a difpofition, coft thofe who pof- • 
fefs it ? Both are accompliihed by the very offals 
which fall from a table moderately plentiful. That 
they are enjoyed therefore by fo few, arifes truly from 
there being fo few who have any fuch difpofition to 
gratify, or who aim at any fuch charafter, 

Wednefdajj July 22. This morning, after having - 
been, mulcted as ufual, we difpatchexTa fervant with 
proper acknowledgments of the lady'sTgoodnefs ; but 
confined our wants ^entirely to the productions of her 
garden. He foon returned, in company with the gar- 
dener, both richly laden with almoft every particular 
which a garden At this molt .fruitful feafon of the year 
produces. 

While we were regaling ©urfelws with thefe, to- 
wards the clofe of our dinner, we received orders 
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from our commander, who had dined that day with 
fbme inferior officers on board a man of war, to re- 
turn inftantly to the fhip ; for that the wind was he- 
come favourable, . and he fhould weigh that evening. 
Trhefe orders were foon followed by the captain him- 
fejf, who was ftill in the utmoft hurry, though the 
occasion of it had longfinceceafed: for the wind had, 
indeed, a little drifted that afternoon, but was before 
this very quietly fet down, in its old quarters. 

This lafb was a lucky hit for me : for, as the cap- 
tain, to whofe orders, we refolved to pay no obedience, 
unlefs delivered by himfelf, did not return till pad fix; 
{q much time feemed requisite to put up the furniture 
of our bed-chamber or (fining-room, for almoft every 
article, even.toibme of the chairs, were either our 
own or the captain's property; fo much more in con- 
veying it, as well as myfelf, as dead a luggage as any, 
to the fhore, and thence to the ihip, that the night 
threatened firft to overtake**!^ A terrible circum- 
flance to me, in my decayed condition ; especially as I 
very heavy fh«wers of rain, attended with a high j 
wind, continued to fall inccflantly; the being carried I 
through which, two miles in the dark, in a wet and 
open boat, feemed little lefs than certain death. 

•However, as my commander was abfolute, his or- 
ders peremptory $ and my obedience necei&ry, I re- 
folved to avail myfelf x>f a philofophy which hath been 
of notable ufe to me in the latter part of my life, and 
which is contained in this hemiftich of Virgil, 

—*-$uperanda.imnis fortuna fertndo eft*, 

The meaning .of .which, if Virgil had any; I think I 
rightly underftood and rightly applied. ., 

As I was therefore to be entirely paffive in mv mo- 
tion, IrefolvedjT0 abandon myfelf to the contract of 
thofc who were to carry itflfcinto a cart when it re- 
turned from unloading the goods. 

But before this the captain, perceiving what had 
happened in the. clouds, and that thcwind remained 
as much his enemy as ever, came up flairs to me, with 
a reprieve till the morning. This was, I own, very 

: agree- 
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agreeable news, and I little regreted the trouble of re- 
furniflling my .apartment,, by fending back for the 
goods, , 

Mrs. Francis was not well pleafed with this. As 
flie underftood the repiieve to be only till the morn- 
ings fhe faw nothing but lodging to be poffibly added, 
out of which me was to dedacl: fire and candle, and 
the remainder, me thought, would fcarce pay her for 
her trouble. She exerted therefore all the ifl humour of 
whicja Qie was miflrefs, and did all fhe could to thwart " 
and perplex every thing during the whole evening. 

Tburjdayy July 23. Early in the morning the cap- 
tain, who had remained on ihore all night, came to 
viiit us, and to prefs us to make hafte on board. * I 

* am jefolvedV fays he, * nottolofe a moment, now 

* the wind is coming about fair : for my own part, I 
' never was furer of a wind in all my life.' Iufehis 
very words ; nor will I. prefume to interpret or com- 
ment upon them farther, than by obferving that they 
were {poke in the utmoit hurry. 

We promifed to be ready as fbon as breakfaft was' 
over ; but this was not fo foon as was expected : for in 
removing our goods the evening before, the tea-chefif 
was unhappily loft. 

Every place was immediately fearched, and many 
where it was impoffible for it to be; for this was a 
lofs of much greater confequence than it may at ilrft- 
feem to many of my readers. Ladies and valetudina- 
rians do noteafily difpenfe with the gfe pf this fove- 
reign cordial, in a fingle inftance ; but to undertake 
a long voyage without any probability of being fup- 
plied with it the whole way, was above the reach of 
patience. Aqd yet, dreadful as this calamity was, it 
Teemed unavoidable. The whole town of Ryde could, 
not fupply a fingle leaf; for as to what Mrs. Francis 
and the mop called by that name, it was not of Chi- 
nefe growth. It did not indeed in the leaft refemble 
tea, either in fmell or tafte ; or in any particular, un- 
lefs in being a leaf : for it was in truth no other than, 
a tobacco of the mundungus fpecies. And as for the 
hopes of relief in any- other port, they were not to be 
depended upon ; for the captain had pofitively de- 
clared 
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clared he was fare of a wind, and would let go his 
anchor no more till he arrived in the Tajo. 

When a good deal of time had been fpent, moft of 
it indeed wafted, on this occasion, a thought occurred, 
which every one wondered at its not having presented 
itfelf the firft moment. This was, to apply to the good 
lady, whe could not fail of pi tying and relieving fuch 
<?iftrefs. A meffenger was immediately difpatched, 
vuth .an account of our misfortune ; till whole return 
we employed ourfelvcs in preparafcves for .our depart- 
ure, that we might have aothing to do but to fwal- 
low our breakfaft when it arrived. The tea-cheft, 
though of no lefs confequence to us than the military 
cheft to a general, was given up as loft, or rather as 
ftolen ; for though I would not, for the world, men- 
tion any particular name, it is certain we had fufpi- 
cions, and all, I am afraid, fell on the fame perfon. 

The man returned from the worthy lady with much 
expedition, arid brought with him a canifter of tea, 
difpatched with fo true a generolity, as well as polite- 
r-efs, that, if our voyage had been as long again, wc 
ihould have incurred no danger of being brought to a 
fhort allowance in this moft important article. At 
the very fame inftant likewife arrived William the 
footman, with our own tea-cheft. It had been, in- 
deed, ' left in the hoy, when the other goods were re « 
landed, as William, when he firft heard it was mif- 
iing, had fufpeffced ; and whence, had not the owner 
of the hoy been unluckily out of the way, he had re- 
trieved it fbon enough to have prevented our givinj 
the lady an opportunity of displaying foffle part of 
her goodnefs. 

To fearch the hoy was, indeed, too natural a fug- 
geftion to have efcaped any one, nor did it efcape be- 
ing mentioned by many of us ; but we were difluaded 
from it by my wife's maid, who perfectly well remem- 
bered fhe had left the cheft in the bed-chamber ; for 
that fhehad never given it out of her hand in her way 
to or from the hoy ; but William, perhaps, knew the 
maid better, and beft underflood how far Ihe was to 
be believed ; for other wife he would hardly of his 
own accord, after ^hearing her declarations, hare 

hunted 
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hArted wt the hoymaiu with much pains -an*!^^ 
fcculty. ^ v 

Thm /ended this fccne, which begun with fitch ap* 
pearaace of diftrefs, and ended with becoming the 
firibjeft of v»xAk and laughter, 

Nothing now remained but to nay our taxes, which 
were indeed laid with inconceivable {everity. Lo4g« 
ing.waa railed Ax-peace, fire in the fame proportion* 
and eretuHtndles, which had hitherto efcaped, were 
ofcargod, with a w*nto#nefs of impofuion, from ahe 
J*ginning, and placed under the ftile of overfighu 
3¥*w£re raifed a whole pound, whereas we had oaly 
burnt ten* in .five nights, and the pound ooniiftei oj 
twenty-four. 

I«ftly, an attempt was made, which almoft as. far 
exceeds human credulity to believe, as .it did haman 
patience to fabmit to. This was to make us pay at 
much for existing an J*our or two as for cxiAing a 
whole day ; • and drefllng dinner was introduced as ai 
article, thqugh we left thehouie before either pot or 
fpit had approached the fire. Here, I own* my pati- 
ence failed me, and I became an example of the trutii 
of the oWexYation, * That all tyranny aad oppreiSon 
' may be carried too far, and that a yoke may bo 

* madftoo intolerable for the neck of the tameft (lavfe.' 
When I remonftrated with fame warmth .againft thu 
grievance, Mrs* Francis gave mea look, and left the 
roam without making any anfwer. She returned: in a 
minute, running to me with pen, ink> and paper in 
hex hand, and denied me to make my own bill ; 

* for fhe hoped,' ihe faid, * I did not expect that* her 

* honfe Was to be dirtied, andjier goods ipoikA and 
f con fumed for nothing. The whole is but: thirteen 
c (billings. .. Can gentlefolks lie a whole night at a 

* public houie for lefs i If they c*n, I am. fiire it -j* 

* time to give ojf&eing a landlady; but pay me what 
*. you pkftfe ; I would have .people know that I value 
'. money* as little as other folks. .But I was always, a 

* fool, as I fays to my huiband, and never knows 
' which iide my bread i* buttered of* ; And yet, to be 
« fare, yenrjboftour.fhall be my warning not to be bit 
' fo again. Some folks knows better than other fome, 
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how to make their tills. Candles I why, yes, to be 
fure ; why mould not travellers pay for candles ? I 
am fare I pays for my candles, and the chandler 
pays the King's Majefty for them ; and if he did 
not, I muft, fo as it comes to the fame thing in the 
end. To be fare, lam out of fixteens at prefent ; 
but thefe burn as white and as clear, though not 
quite fo large. I cxpefts my chandler here foon, or 
I would fend to Portfmouth, if your honour was to 
fay anytime longetv But when folks ftays.onry for 
a wind, yOu knows, there can be no dependance oa 
fuch !' Here foe put on a little flynefs of afpec\ 
and teemed willing to* fubmk to interruption. I in- 
terrupted her, accordingly, by throwing down half a 
guinea, and declared I had no more Englim money, 
which -was- indeed true ; and as foe could not imme- 
diately change the thirty-fix /hilling nieces, it put a 
final end to the difpute. Mrs. Francis foon left the 
room, and we foon after left the houfe; nor would 
this good woman fee us, or wifli us, a good voyage. 
• I muft n6t, however, quit -this place, iwhere we had 
been fo ill treated, without doing it impartial juitice, 
and recording what may, with die fbi&eft truth, be 
laid in its favour. 

Firftthen, as to its fituation, it is, I think, moil 
delightful, and in the mott pleafant fpot in the whole 
ill and. It is true, it wants the advantage of that beau- 
tiful river, whkh leads from Newport to Cowes : but 
the profpeft here extending to the fea, and taking in 
Portfmouth, Spithead, and St. Helen's, would be 
more than a recom pence for the lofs of the Thames it- 
felf, even in the moft delightful part of Berkshire or 
Buckinghamshire* though another Denham, Or ano- 
ther Pope, mould unite in celebrating it.- For my 
owji part, I confefe myfelf fo entirely fond of a fea 
profpeft, that I think nothing on the land can equal 
it ; and if it be fet off with (hipping, I defire to bor- 
row no ornament from the teta firm*. A fleet of flrips 
is, in my opinion, the nobleft obje& which' the art of 
man hath ever • produced ; and far beyond the power' 
of thofe architects who deal in brick, in ftone, or in 
marble. 

^ When 
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When the late. Sir Robert Walpole, one of the beft 
of men and of mtnifters, ufed to equip us a yearly 
fleet at Spithead, his enemies oftafte mail have al- 
lowed that he, atleaft, treated the nation wkh a fine 
-figat for their moneys a much finer, indeed* thaii 
•toe iame expence in an ^ncampmentcould have pro*, 
duced. For what, indeed, is the. hell idea which 
•the profpedt of a number of hats can furaiih to the 
mind; but of a number of men forming themfehres 
onto a fociety, before the art of budding more fubftan- 
tfial hoafes was known i This, perhaps, would be 
agreeable enough ; bat in truth, there is a much worfe 
idea ready to ftep in befbue it; and that is, of a body of 
•cat-throats, the iupports of tyranny, the invaders of 
the juft liberties and properties of mankind, the 
plunderers of the induftrions, the raviihers of the 
chafte, ' the murderers of .the inweent, • and, in a word* 
«he destroyers of the plenty, the peace, and the bitty 
of then* fellow-creatures. 

And what, it may be faid, are thefe men of war, 
which feem ib delightful an objed to our eyes I Are 
they not alike the iupport of tyranny, and oppreffion 
of innocence, carrying, with them defolation and ruin 
wherever their mailers pleafe to fend them ? This is 
indeed too true, and however thefhip of w#r may, in 
its bulk, and equipment, exceed the honeft merchant- 
man, I heartily wilh there was no neceflky for it ; for 
though I muft own the fuperior beauty of the object on 
one fide, I am more pleafed with the fuperior excel- 
lence of the idea, which 1 <c in raife in my mind on 
*he other/4 'W.hHei relied on the art and induftry of 
mankind, engaged in the daily improvements of com- 
merce, to the mutual benefit of ail countries, and to 
the eftablifttroent and happinefs of focial life. 

This pleataatvillageis ibuated on a gentle afcent 
from the water, whence it affords that charming pro- 
fpe«a I have abawe defcribed. Its foil is a gravel, which, 
affiftedwith itet declivity, preserves it always fo dry* 
that immediately after the moil violent rain, a fine 
lady may >walk without welting her filken (hoes. The 
fertility of the place h apparent from its extraordinary 
verdure, and it »fo .(haded with large and founding 
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elms, that to narrow lanes are a natural grove or 
walk, which, in the regularity -of its plantation, vies 
with tie potter of art, and a* its wanton exuberancy 
gready exceeds h. 

la a field, in die afcent of this ktH, afboat a quar- 
ter of a mile from the &a, ftands a neat Jktfc chapel, 
ft is very finally but adequate to the number of infca* 
Imams : ibr theparilh doth not kem tt> contain above 
chirtyhoisfev. 

At about two miles diftant from this panic, lives 
that polite and good lady to whofe jrindnefc we were 
fo much obliged. It is placed on a&U, who& bottom 
is wafhed by the fea, and wfcfch, from its eminence 
at top, commands a view of great part of the illand, 
«s well as it does that of tjie ©ppofite fhore. This 
iioufe was formerly "built bybne Boyce, who, from a 
2>lackfinith at Gorport, became poilefled, by .great 
ftzcaefsin (maggling, of forty raufand pound. With 
part of this he purchafed an eftac* here, and. by chance* 
probably, fixed on this rpot for building a large 
iioufe. Perhaps the convenience of carrying On .his 
fcufineft, to w*Wh it is fo well adapted, might dictate 
the Situation to him* We can hardly, at leaf!, attri- 
bute it to the fame tafte with which he furniihed his 
houfe, or at leaft his library, by lending an order to a 
-bookfeller in London, to pack him up five hundred 
pound's worth of his handfomeil books. They .tell 
here feveral atmtfft incredible 4oriesof the ignorance, 
the folly* and'the pride, which this poor man andhis 
wife discovered duriag the fhort continuance of. his 
profperity ; for he did not long efcape die fliarp eyes 
of the revenue-?fo]icitor*, and was, by extents from 
the Court of Exchequer, foon reduced below his ori- 
ginal ftate, to that of confinement in » the Fied L, All 
Eis effects were fold, and among the ie& his books, 
-by an auction at Portlmouth, for a very fmall price ; 
lor the bookfeller was nbw difcovered to hove been 
$>erfeftly a mailer of his trade, and relying on Mr. 
Boy ce's finding little, time to read, hadfent him not 
only the moftlaitirig, wares of his fliop, but duplicates 
*f the fame, under different tides. 

:'.';:■. His 
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His cftate and houfe were jpurchafed by a gentle-i 
man of theie.pafts, whofe widow now enjoys them* 
Had who hath improved them, particularly her gar** 
de?s, with fo elegant a tafte, that the painter whq 
would aifiH his imagination in the competition of a> 
mo& exquifite land fc ape,, or the poet who would de- 
fcjjib^ an eaftbly paradife,, coukf no where furniHi 
thein&lves with a richer pattern* 

We Jeft this place about eleven in the mornings and 
were again conveyed with more funihine than wind 
aboard our flup. 

Whence our captain had acquired his power of pro* 
phecy, when hepromifed us and himfelf a prbiberou* 
wind, | will not determine; it is fuiheient to ©Verve 
that he. was a falfe f>rophet r and that the weather* 
cock* continued to point as before. 

He would not, however, fo eafily give up. his fkill 
in prediction*, tie* pexfeyereid in afierting that the 
wind was changed, and having weighed his. anchor* 
fell down that afternoon to St. Helen's, which was at 
about the diftance of" five miles ; and whither hw friend 
the tide, in defiance of the wind, which was moft 
mapifeilly. againii him*, faftly, wafted hinx in as many 

ifoa,attout feven iuj the evening* before which time 
we could not procure it, we fat down to regale our* 
fclvQs with fome roaHed venifon,which was much better 
dreit than we imagined it would be, and an excellent 
cold pally which my wife had made at Ryde, and 
wfetfih we had refcrved uncut to eat en board our lhip. 
whither we aJ,l chearfully exulted in Wing returned 
ftomthepjefcuceof Mre, Francis who, by the exad 
-refemblaace- ftie h^re tp a fury,, feemed to have been 
with no great propriety fettled in paradife* 

Fri&y, July 24., As we pafic4 by Sjjithead on the 
preceding evening, we faw the two regiments of fol- 
dierswho were juA returned from Gibraltar and Mir 
nojeca; and this?day a lieutenant belonging to one ' 
of them» wh^ was $e captain V nephew, came to pay 
a vifit U> hi* uncle. Jie was what is called hy fome 
a very pretty fcllpw ; indeed, much too pretty a fel* 
low &}£$. yeaiisj fer.fce was tusnfd of thJLrty-fou*,* 
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though' his addrefs and converfatioir would have be- 
come him mote before he had reached twenty. In his 
converfation, it ir true,, there was Something military 
enough, as k eonfifted chiefly of oaths, and of the 
great actions and wife fayings of Jack, and Will; 
and Tom of our regiment, a phrafe eternally in his 
mouth ; and' he Itemed to conclude, that it conveyed* 
to all the officers fuch a degree of public notoriety 
and importance* that itinritled him, like the head of 
a profeffion, or a firft minister, to be the fubject of. 
converfation among thoie who had not die leaft perfo- 
nal acquaintance with him. This did not much fur- 

rrifc me, as I have feen feveral examples of the fame; 
ut the defects in his addrefs, efpeciafry to* the wo* 
men, were fo £reat, tha} they ieemed absolutely in* 
(onfiftentwith the behaviour of a pretty fellow, muck 
lefs of one in a red coat.; - and yet, beftdes having been 
eleven years in the army, he had had, as his uncle in- 
formed me, an education in France. This, I own; 
would have appeared to have been absolutely thrown 
away, had not his animal fpirits, which were likewife 
thrown away upon him in great abundance, borne the 
viftble ftamp of the growth* of that • country. The- 
chara&er, to which he, had an indisputable title, was 
that of a merry fellow ; fo very merry was he, that he 
laughed at trery thing he fatd* and always before he 
fpoke. PoSTibly, indeed, he often laughed at wha> 
he did not utter, for every fpeech began with a laugh., 
though it did not always end with a jeft. There was 
no great analogy between the characters of the uncle 
and the nephew, and yet they ieemed intirely to agree 
-in enjoying the honour whieh the red-coat did to his 
family. This the uncle exprefled with great pleafure 
in his countenance, and ieemed defirous of (hewing aH 
prefent the honour which he had for his nephew, who, 
"*n his fide, was at fome pains to convince us of his 
concurring in this opinion, and, at the fame time, of 
diiplaying the contempt he had for the parts, as well 
as the occupation, of his ttncle, which he feemed to 
think reflected fome diSgrace on himfelf, who was a 
member of that, profeflton which makes every man. a 
♦gentleman* Not that I would be underjtoed to infi- 
1 n.uate, 
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ritiate, that the nephew endeavoured td make off of 
difown his uncle, or indeed, • to keep him at any dt& 
tance. On the contrary, ■ he treated him with the 
utmoft familiarity, often calling him *' Dick/ and 
* dear Dick,' and *bld Didc,' and'frequendy begin- 
ning an oration with, ' D — n me, Dick.' 

Ail this condeicenfion on the part of the young 
man was received with fuitable marks of compUut 
fence and obligation by the old one ; efpecially wheir 
it was attended with evidences of the fame familia- 
rity with general officers, and other peribns of rank ; 
one of whom, in particular, I know to have the pride 
and infolence of the devil himfelf, and who, without 
fome ftrong biafs of intereft, is no more liable to con* 
verfc familiarly with a lieutenant, than of being 
miftaken in his judgment of a fool ; which was not* 
perhaps, ib certainly the cafe of the worthy lieutd 
nant, who, in declaring to us the qualifications which 
recommended men to his countenance and converfa- 
tion, as well as what effe&uaUy let a bar to all hopes 
of that honour, exclaimed, ' No, Sir, by the D— -5 

* I hate all fools —No, d—n me, ex%ufe me for that: 
«* That's a little too muchyold Dick. There are two 

* or three officers of ouf regiment, whom I know tt> 
«* be fools ; but d—n me if I am ever feen in * their 
*' company. If a man hath a fool of a relation, Dick, 
*• you know he can't help that* old boy.' 

Such jokes as thefe the old man not only took in 
good part, but glibly gulped down the whole narra- 
tive of his nephew ; nor did he, I am convinced, in 
the leail doubt of our as readily fwallowing' the lam** 
This made him fo charmed with the lieutenant, that 
it is probable we mould have been peftered with hihl 
the whole evening, had not the north wind, dearer to 
our lea-captain even than this glory of his family, 
fprung fuddenly up, and called aloud to .him to weigh, 
his anchor. 

While this ceremony was performing, the fea-cap- 
tain ordered out his boat to row the land-captain to 
more; not indeed on an uninhabited ifland, but one 
which, in this part, looked but little better, not pr$- 
fenting us the view of a fmgle houfe. Indeed, our 
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old friend, when his boat returned on {bore, perhaps 
being: no longer able to ftiflle his envy of the fupe? 
riority of his nephew, told us, with a finile, that the 
young stan had a good five mile to walk, before he 
could be acceaunodated with *» naflage 40 Portk 
mouth. / . . 

Jt appeared now, that die captain had bejen only 
miitakcn in the date of his preditiion* by piling, the 
event a day earlier than it happened ; for the wind, 
which now arofe, was. not only favourable but briik, 
and was. no fcoaer in reach of our fails than it fwept 
tK away by the back of the Ifle of Wight, and having 
in the night carried «s by Chriffc~church and PeveraU 
point, brought us the. next noon, Saturday* Jul$ zg% 
off the island pf Portland fo famous for the fmalinds 
.and fweetnefr of its nintton, of whiclj a leg. feldoni 
weighs fojttr pounds. We would have bought a iheen, 
but our captain would not permit it ; though he neecfc- 
ed.net hive been in Aich a hunry, for pre&ntfy the 
<wind, I will not pefitively aflert in refentmenj of hi* 
,furJineftj ihewed him*a dog?* trick,, and fliiy flip* 
hack again to his fuminer-h^ufe^iitthQ fen*h-weft. ^ * 
, The eap&in now grew outrageous, -and declawng 
upenwir. with the wind,; took a re&kuion, rather 
-Jaore bold than wife, of failing in jdeiian4e : of it, and 
in its teeth. He fwore he would let go his anchor ne 
more, but would beat the fea while he had either yard 
jrir ftil left; He accordingly flood ft*m the Jhore, end 
4n*d* fo large a tack, that before sight, though he 
ieepied to edvanee but little on his-; way t he was. go* 
out of fight of land* . ■ • : 

Towards the evening* the wind hegan f in the cay* 
tain's own language,, and, indeed, to jgefhin fo much* 
4h»t before ten it Wew a perfect hurricane*. The cap* 
tain having got,< as he-fuppofed, to a fafe diftance, 
.tacked again tow*afds the Engliih ihore ; and xx>w the 
Wind veered a point only in his favour,' and-5pntinue$ 
.10 Wow- with fueh violence* that the jtep. ra^a above 
.eight knots* or mites an hour, during* thil .whole day 
mi tcjrhpeftttout night* till bed?tk4e, f \ : was ob%e^ 
t» betake myfelf once mote :to my folitande \ for Jny 
wam^n were again all down ia their .fca r ftcfcneis, anjl 
: j ■ • • ■ * . ) the 
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the captain was bufy on;. deck ; . for he D^ad . to grow 
Weafy, chiefly, I believey becaufe he <pd not well'. 
know where ht wav and would, I am. convinced, . 
have been vary glad to have been in Portland-road,, 
eating fqm* flwep's-he^ broth. 

Having, contracted no great degree of good-hu*~ 
fl*our f by living a wh.ple day alone,, without a fingle;- 
foul to converfe with, I took but ill phyiicto purge it 
qff 9 .tya-bftd^fOMteffation with the captain; who,., 
ajapngft n^any. hitter lajBjrntatioasof his iate.andpror 
Jflfti^ he : ha4 ^^re patieape than, a, fob, frequently 
Uxt*rw#xe4 fwaswns lathe commandiii* officer on* 
(he deck* who now happened to be one Morrifon, a 
fpfpenftr, tfc$ paly felfow that, had either. common 
ffchfe or common civility in the ihip. Of Morrifon; 
beejJquJrad e; vftfy qwrtef of an hour concerning the 
ftftte of afeifs j the,wjl|i4,.the qu*e of t^e Ihip, and- 
*jher natters pf; navigation. - The frequency of thefe- 
fctfunpns, .ajs well *s the. folicitude with which they 
were made,, fuificientjy teftified the Hate of the cap- 
tain^ mind u h& endeavoured to conceal it ?> an4 would, 
have given no fmali alarm, to a man,, who had eithef - 
not legjut what it ps to die, or known what it is to bf 
mjfer^bie- • An<lvfy : 4<*f- wife and chfld mul} pardon • 
«*e»*. if jtchgt I di4 1W* conceive to be any great evil 
toinyfetf, Iwa^aoft mif?h terrified with. the thoughts' 
of happe*i*g to thftn : ja tfnth, I have often tnqueht, 
they are hpih too go0d, and too gentle, to be truttec£ 
to the power of. any man, I : know, to whom they coulc^ 

poifibly befotrufted.> ., 

fen Ifey jthenl kft&np,fear ?. indeed, l cannot. Rea-^ 
<kx»I W*a Afraid fer t^, left jhoij ihouklft have. 
bee* deprived of thajfeleafyj-e thouart now «njoyinij % 
3ttd that I fopuid j^ot live jt/Q,dnaw. oqt on paper,, tfiat^ 
military char^lfr. which th^didsilpterufe w-th'e J9Ui> # 
nal of yefterday. • ,-: , # . 

i Krom^alLthefe fear& we were relieved^atuxin. 
(lie- morning, -by the arrival of Mr. Morrifon,, who, 
acquainted us thfct h«.Ava| furcj he. beheld land .very. 
n^wi/otj&e.cOuld.nflt ffo-half a. mile, by reafon of; . 
the hazinc6 ofthe- wither., This lanifi,Wfaid,was^ 
hfchejiei$d^,t&e Berry-head* which forms one £de or . 

05; " ' ' Torbayj. 
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Torbay; die captain declared that it was impoffible, 
and fwore, on condition he was right, be would give 
him his mother for a maftL A forfeit which became 
afterwards ftri&ly due, and payable ; for the captain, 
whipping on his night-gown, ran up without his 
breecnes, and within naif an hour returning into the 
cabin, wifhed mejojrof our lying- fafe at anchor m 
the bay. 

* Sunday, Jufy 26. Things now began to put on tan* 
afpelt very different from what they had lately worn r 
the news that the ftitp had ahneft toft its mizen, 
and that we had procured very fine clouted cream and 
frem bread ami butter from tne fhore, restored health 
andfpirits to our women, and we all fat down to a 
very chearful breakfaft. 

' But however pleafant-oar flaypromifed to be here,. 
we were alf defifous it mould be uwrt : I refolved im- 
mediately to difpatch my man into the country,, to- 
purchafe a prerent of cyder for my friends of that 
which is called Southam, as well a» to take with me a 
hogfhead of it to Lilbon; for it is, in my opinion,, 
much more delicious than that which is the guowthef 
HerefbrdfHire. I' purehafed three hogfheads for fire 
pounds ten ftrillings* all which I fhouM have fcarce 
thought worth mentioning, had I not believed it 
might be of equal ferrice to the honeft former who 
*Sld it me, and who is by the- neighbouring gentle* 
men reputed to deal in the very bell, and to rne rea- 
der, vvgo, from ignorance of the means of providing 
better fox himfelk fw allows at a deares rate the juice 
6fft$iddlefex turnip, infteadof thai Vinum PomoflRc* 
which Mr. Giles Leverance, of ChetuWft, near 
Bartmouth in Devon, will, at the price of forty mil- 
lings per hogfliead, fend ii* double «iflj& to any part 
pT the world. JJad the wind been very fudden in 
mifting, I frad loft my cyder, by an attempt of » 
4foarmanto t exa$, according to^eu4om. He required 
five (hillings for conveying my man a mile and half 
to the more, and: fotrr more if he ftaid to bring him- 
back. This I thought to be fuch infuffcrabfe impu- 
dence, that I ordered him to be iirintMfetely chafed 
from the fhip, without any anfwer-. Indeed,, there- 
k ' .. - • arc 
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few inconveniences that I would not rather en* 
.counter than encourage the in (blent demands of thefe 
wretches, at the expence of my own indignation, of 
which* I own, they are not the only objects, but ra* 
ther thbfe who purchafe a paultry convenience by en- 
eouraging them. But of this I have already fpokea 
very largely,. I (hall conclude, therefore,' with the* . 
leave which this fellow took of our (hip ; (hying, he 
fhould know it again, and would not put off from the 
fhore to relieve it in any dUirefs whatever- 
It would, doubtlefs, furprife many of my readers 
to hear, that when we lay at anchor within a mile or 
two of a town, feveraldays together, and even in the 
jnoft temperate weather, we (hould frequently wan; 
freuV provifions and herbage, and other emoluments 
of the lhore* as much as if we , had been a hundrea 
leagues from land. And this too,, while numbers of 
boats were in our ftght, whofe owners get their liveli- 
hood by rowing people up and down > and could be 
at any time fummoned by a iignal to our affiftance, 
and while the captain had a little boat of his own witH 
inen always ready to row it at his command* 

This, however hath been, partly accounted for a£> 
ready, by the impoung difpoiition of the people ^ who 
a&ed fb much more than the proper price of their la* 
bour. And as to the ufefulnefs of the captain's boat, 
it requires to be a little expatiated upon,, as it will 
tend to lay open forae of the grievances which demand 
the utmoft regard of our legislature* as they a£e& the 
jnoft valuable part of the king's fubje&s, thpfe by.- 
whom the commerce of the nation is carried into exe- 
cution. 

Our captain then, who was a very.good and expe- 
rienced Jeaman, having^been above thirty years the 
mailer of aveflel, part of which he had ferved, fo he 
phrafed it,,*a> commander of a. privateer, and had 
difcharged himfelf with great courage and conduit* 
arid with as great fuccefs^ difcovered the utmoft aver-' 
(ion to the fending his boat, afhore, whenever we lay. 
wind-be und in any of our haiBours.- This ayerfion 
did i^ot arife from any fear ef wearing out his boat by 
ufuigit^ but was, in truth,, the remit of experience! 

G 6 that 
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thkt It was eafier to ftati his men on fhwe than to w. 
calthem. They ackaowledged him to be* tfeeir maf* 
ter while they remaifeetf' on lhi]£»beardl* but did' not 
'allow his power to efctend to the <hore», whcie &ef 
fad no (boner let their foot, than every man became 
fid juris, and thought JrimfelF at foil liberty to rettm 
wheflhe pteafed. Now it ts not any delight that thefe 
fellows have in the fit lh «ir or verdant -ftekfe oft &* 
Iand^ Every one of them would prefer his fliip And. 
his. hammock to all die fweetsof Arabia the happy % 
fcut unluckily for them, there are in every fea-port- in 
England certain houfes, whofe thief livelihood the* 
pends on providing entertainment fbf die gettttenHett 
of Ae jacket. For this ' porpofe, they are always 
Wefl-Turnilhed with thofe cordlat liqttors, which d& 
immediately infoire the* heart- with gtodaeft, banifh-* 
feg'all careful thoughts, and, indeed, all others from 
the mind, and opening the month wilh Jongs of 
chearfulnefs and thankfjpv&g, for the many wonder 
fill bleffings with which afea-faring life overflows* - - 
' For my own part, however whufciieal it may *g>» 
pear, I confefs, I have thought the ftrtiflge (tery of 
fcirce, in the Odyflfey, no other than an ingenious aU 
fcgbry; in which Homer intended to; convey to hl§ 
countrymen the fame kind of inftru8ion> which wt 
intend to 'communicate-to our* t>wn in this dlgreffiom 
fis 'teaching the art of war to the* Greeks, was th6 
plain deilgn' of the Iliad ; Co was" teaching them -the art 
of ; navigation the no iefs mariifefr* intention of 1 tM 
frdyfTey. For the improvement of this, their fituatioA 
wa*$ moll * excellently adapted t and- accordingly wts 
find Thucydides, in the beginning of his hiftoryy cob-' 
fiders the Greeks as a fett of pirates, or privateers, - 
plundering each other by fea. This being probably* 
the frrft inflitution of commerce before the Ars Can- 
bonafia was invented; and merchants, inftead of rob- 
bing, began to cheat and outwit each' -other, and by 
degrees changed the' Metabletfc; the oidy kind of 
traific allowed by Ariftotle in' his- Politics, in td tha 

Chrematiftic. • > * 

By this allegory, then/ 1 fappofe TJryffe* to have* 

teen the captain" of* a merchant ftrips -*nd"€i*ce tote* 

. gcod 
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good atewtfe, w>* ja*d« Kit raw drunk with the rpi- 
rituotls liquors of thofe days* ? With th** the transfor- 
mation int*. fifciae, as well 41 til other incident* of 
the fable* will notably agree j and thus a key will be 
found odtfor ualdckiitg the whole my ftery, and forg- 
iag, at leeft* feme meaning to a ftory which,, at pre r 
fent, appears yery<Jlran^<endabfttrd, -, • r 

Hence* moreover, w2l Appear the very near re&my 
blance between the. fea*fettgg men .of all ages and na- 
tion* ; and here perhaps may be eftablifhed the, truth 
andiufticeofthatoMervatie*, which will occur *oftea« 
er- than once in this voyage, that all human flefli it 
not the fame fleifc, but that there is one kind of ik(h 
of landmen* and another of feajnen, 

Fhtkrfbffcers* divines, aacLflthers, who have treat- 
ed the gratification of hum* appetites, with cpa*- 
tempt, J»ave> aeHOng other . instances, xnfifted very 
ibongly on that iatiety which is fo apt to overtake 
them, even in the very ad of enjoyment. And here 
they mare particularly deferve oar attention, as moft 
of them may be fuppofed to fpeak from their own exr 
perience; and very pfObaMy'gave us their leflbns 
with a fuUitairtach, .Thus hunger and thkft ? what* 
ever' delight they may afford while we are eating and 
drinking, pats both away from* us, with the plate and 
the cap ; and though we ihould imitate the Romans* 
if indeed they were fuch dull hearts, which I can 
fcarce believe, to onload the belly like a dungpot, in 
order to fill it again with another load,., yet would 
the pkafure befoebnnderably leffeoed, that it wOuld 
{caret repay as the. trouble of purchauog it with fwal- 
lowing a oa&c of camomile tea. A fecond haunch of 
venifon, or a fecond dofe of turtle* would hardly al- 
lure a city glutton with its fmelL Even the celebra- 
ted j^ hmiielf, when well filled with Calipafh and 
Calipee, goes contentedly home to tell his money* 
and expe&s no more pleawe from his throat, during 
the* next twenty*faur hours* Hence, I Aippofe, l?r. 
Sonthtooktbat elegant comparison of the joys of. a. 
{pecuktrve man to the fotemn filenceof an Arc&medea 
over a problem,' and tbofe of a glutton to the ftitlneia 
of a few at her waft ; a finite, which* if it became 
the pulpit at all, could only become it in the afternoon. 

Whereas, 
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Whereas, in thofe potations which the mind &em» 
to enjoy, rather than the bodily appetite, there i*happi- 
ly no fuch (atiety ; bat the more a man drinks,the more 
he defires ; as i£ like Mark Anthony in Drydtn, his ap- 
petite enereaied with feeding, and this to fuch an <im« 
moderate degree, ut nuBks.Jit d*ftderioautfiuUr<aifim*dH* 
Hence, as with die gang of Captain Ulyfles, enfues 
ib total a transformation* that the man no more con- 
tinues what he was. Perhaps* he ceafes for a time to 
ffc at alt-; or* though he may-retain the fame outward 
form and figure he had before,, yet is hk- nobler part* 
as we are taught to call it, fo changed, that, -hiftead 
of being the nunc man, he fcarce remembers what he 
was a tew hoars before. And this transformation be-* 
ing once obtained, is fo eafily preferred by the fame 
potations v which induce- no fatiety,. that the captain 
xn vain lends or*goe» in« qutft of his crew. They 
know Mm no longer; ©#* if they do,- they acknow- 
fodge not his power, having indeed as entirely forgot** 
ten themfelves as if they had taken <a large draught xyf 
the river of I&ethe» 

Nor is the captain always ftee of*v*a finding oat 
the place *e* which Circe hatJvconveyed them. Then 
are many of tKofe* hoafes an every port-town. Nay* 
there are fome where the forcerefs doth not trufi onlp 
to her drugs ; but hath inftrumenti of a different kind 
to execute her purpofesv by whofenneans the tar is 
effectually fecreted from- the- knowledge and- puriuit of 
his captaki.i This would, indeed, -be very fatal,-, was* 
it not for one oircumftauce ; that the failor isr^ehloni 
provided with the proper bait for thefe harpies. How- 
ever, the contrary ibmetimei happens, as thefe har-* 
pies will bite*at<almo(i any thing, and will fnap at a 
pair of iilver buttons- of buckks,.as -furely as at the 
Specie irielf. Nay, fometknes they are fo voracious> 
that the very naked hook wiH go down ^. and the jolly 
young failer is faewfieed for his own &ke. 

In vain*, at fuch a feafon as this,, would thevows of 
a pious heathen have prevailed over. Neptune,. JEohm> 
or any other marine deity . In vain would die pxayeri 
ef a Chriftian captain be attended *with the like fuc- 
Cfifs* The wind may change,, how it pleafos, while, 

ail 


*11 hands arc on ihore ; the anchor would remain firm 
in. the ground, and the (hip wpujd continue in du- 
rance, unkfc, like other forcible prifon-breakers x ,it 
forcibly got toofe for.no good purpofe.. 

Now, as the favour of winds and courts,, and fuch 

. like, is always to be laid hold on at the very firft mo- 
tion, for within twenty-four, hours all may be changed 

, again ; fo, in the former cafe*, the. lofs^of a day may 
be the lofs of a voyage : for, though it may appear 
to peribns not well fkiued in navigation, who fee .mips* 
nteet and fail hy each other, that the wind blows 

. ibmetimes eaft and well, north and fbuth,, backwards 
and forwards, at the fame inftant j,yet,. certain it is, 

. that the land is to contrived, that even the fame wind 
will not, like the fame horfe, , always bring a man to 

r tke end of his journey ; but, , that die gale which the 
marine*, prayed heartily for. yefterday^ he may as 
heartily deprecate to-morrow ?, while all ufe and.be- 

. Befit, . which would have arifen to him from the we£ 
terly wind of to-morrow, may be totally loft and 
thrown. away*, by neglecting the offer of the. eafterly 
blaft which, blows to-day*. 

Hence enfues grief and difreputationi to the ihno>» 
cent captain* lofs. and disappointment to the worthy 
merchant, and not, feldom great prejudice to the 
frade of a nation, whofe manufactures are thus liable 
to lie unfold in . a foreign warehouse, the market be? 

.ing foreftalled by fome rival whoie fallors are under a. 

.better difcjpUne.- Uo guard againffc thefe inoonve^ 

.niencies* the prudent captaiiutakes every precaution 
in his. power.! he makes the ftrongeft contracts with 
his crew^aBd^thereby. binds them £6 firmly, that none 
but tl^e. greateft or. lead of men. can~4>reak through, 
them wjtL. impunity :. but for one. of. the& two rea+ 
fons, which iwiU.not determine*, the. failor,.like his 
brother fifh the eel, is too ilippery to be held, and 
plunges into his element with perfect impunity. 
To fpeak a plain, truth >~ there is no trufting to anjf 

•contrail with one whom the wife citizens of Lbn* 
don call a ba4 man; for,, with fuch. a one, though 
your bond be ever, faftnong,. it wiUproye in the end 
good for nothing* j^^J^\ ■ 

/fo^\i^v:- What 
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• Wlrtrt then Is tO betfofee ih this «ttfcr itta/iB- 

deed! >ut to ca$tiH the afliftanc* *f ihtit fttnictodotis 

)na^&'ateV&* jaftice df ptaoe, wfcoca*, and often 

doth, lay good and bad men ifi t qaal durance ; a*J, 

though he'feldom cartt to ftretch his bond* to what is 

;gr*at, ntrtt finds a#f thin£ too niiftote for -their de- 

< : tendon', but will held the tmatfcft rtptilc atife: £»' tift 

in his >neofe, that he tan nevei* gel out till he is 

"let .droo through it. 

' ' Why, th* refbre, apton th4 breach of tfcoft cOntrad*, 
JhotddnotaR immetii«fte ; application fotnadtfo die 
'neareft magiftrate of tins Prefer,- who ihoukl be cnl- 
powered to convey the delinquent, -either to (hip #r 
to prifoi^at the ele&iooof the ca£tain> to be lettered 
'by *he leg-in eit^ pfacel - 1 

: But, as the cafe noVdbands, the* condition «>f thk 
poor captaiir -wttfeotit any commiffiori, and of this ab- 
wiie-conrtninder without any power* b macji worfe 
than we have hit^e^o (hewn it fc> be$ for notwith- 
standing all the aForefaid contract to fail iii the god& 
fliip the Elizabeth, if the failor fhould, for better 
wages, find it more his inteteft to go* on board the 
tetter fltip' the Nfary; ekherbeferd their felting out, 
or orr their : fpeedy ; meeting income port, J*e *ia)r 
t>r$fet tfhe* Fatter wrt&out tny 4Hfer- danger/ 4hafe 
thfftr of J * doing 1 ^hat "he ought 'no*' to fea**'do£er 
contrary to Vrufe-whfeh he i&feUkm* Chriftiari enough, 
to* hare' much at heart, white the captain is gene- 
rally too good a-Chriftian 1J6 ^nirifh aitton out of re- 
venge only,, when he . is to be. 'at ~a.'*t)i&#derabto e*rV 
pence for fo doing. There' ftreman^ other {lefoiejfr- 
cies in our" I^ws relating to- maritime fiffaifcsy a*d 
which wonld probably hfeve beeri kmg-fince corrected,, 
had we any fcarhtn in the Houfe .of G$fcltai&ne«.\ • HJot 
that I would lirfcri irate that the legifiittire { wa»ts a* 
fuppfy of many* gentlemen in the'iea-fervke :" but, as- 
thefe gentlemen are, by tfichr attendance in the hottfe*. 
unfortunately .prev.eh ted l[rom ever goii% to fea> -and- 


there learning 1 wtyat they might' tomitfuflfcate : ter* their 
landed* brethreny ttiefe. latter reWafr* is ignorant kt, 
that branch of 'knWeSgt* as-thty^rohld M if Htone 
but courtiers and fox-hunters had &e*<eltflted4nt§< 
parliament, without a fingle fifh among them. The 

following 
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following feems to me to be an ejfc& «f thw kin J, 
and it itrikes me the flronger, as I remember the 
cafe to have happened, and remember it to have neen 
difpunifhable, A captain of a trading veffd, of 
which he was part owner, took in a large freight of 
oats at Liverpool, configned to the market atBeaiv 
key; this he carried to a. port in Hampshire, and 
there ibid it: as his own, and freighting his vefTel with 
wheat for the port of Cadiz in Spain, dropt it a£ 
Oporto' in his way, and there felling it for his own 
ufe, took in a lading of wine, with which he failed 
again, and having converted it in the fame, manner, 
together with a large fum of money with which hq 
was intruded, Tor the, benefit of certain merchant^ 
fold the fhip ,and cargo in another, port, an4 then 
wifely' flat down' contented with the fortune he hftf 
made, and returned to London to enjoy the remainr 
der of his days, with the fruits of his, former labour* 
and a good confeience. T 

The fum he brought home with him, confiAedof nea? 
fix thoufand pounds, all irj Specie, and moil of it in. thai 
coin whicltPortugal difhibutes fo liberally ©verBuiopeu 

He was. not vet old enough to.be pa4i all fejife of 
pkalHPe,- nor fo puffed up with the. pride pf his {oo£ 
fortune* 'aa to overlook his. old acquaintances iht 
journeymen taylors, from among whom he had' heej} 
formerly prefTed, into the fea-fervice; an^ having there 
laid the foundation of his future fucce&* by his fhares in 
prizes* had afterwards become captain of a trading ve£ 
lei, in which hepurchafed aninterell^ and had fbon he* 
gun to trade in tie honourable manner abpv.e*menriarie«£ 

The captain now topic Up Jbis xefidence at an alee 
hou&in vrury*lane, whexie^h^vingallhis money hyiufli 
in a trunk,' he fpent above five pounds a day among 
Jus old friends the gentlemen and ladies of thofe parts* 

The merchant of Liverpool, having luckily had no?, 
tice from a Friend, during the blaze, of his ^brtune^did^ 
by the affiftance of a juihee of peace,, without the aifify 
ante of the law, recover his whole lofs. The captain,. 
hqweyer, wifely chofe to refund ,no more i bu^.peiceivr 
ing: with what hairy fbidesenvy vvakpurCuinglusiQrtunfV, 
took if ee<Lj mean* to retire out of her c e a c hy and. jp 

../' ■ V ; '*»i°y. 
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enjoy die reft of his wealth in an inglorious obfcu*- 
rity ; nor coukMhe feme juftice overtake him time 
enough to affift a second merchant, as he had done the 

Mi. ; 

This was a very extraordinary cafe, an^ the more 
fe 9 as the ingenious gentleman had ffeered entirely 
clear of all crimes in our law. 

Now, how k comes about tRat a robbery to very 
eafv to be committed, and to which there is fuch im- 
mediate temptation always before the eyes of thefc 
fellows, ihould receive the encouragement of impu- 
nity, is to be accounted for only from the over-fight 
- of the legiflature, as that oversight can only be, £ 
think, derived from the reafons I'have afligned for it.- 
, But I will dwell no longer on this fubject. If what 
I have here laid mould feem of sufficient consequence - 
to engage the attention of any man in power, and 
ihould thus be the means of applying any remedy, 
to the moil inveterate evils at leaft, I have obtained 
my whole defire, and fliall have lain fo long windV 
bound, in the ports of this kingdom to fome purpofe. 
I would indeed have this work,, which, .if I ihould 
live tafinifh it; a~ matter of no great certainty if in- 
deed of any great hope to me, will be probably the 
lait I fhall ever undertake, to produce feme better- 
end than the mere diverfion of the reader. 

Monday. This day our captain went aihore, to 
dine with a gentleman who lives' in thefe parts, and 
who fb.e?ca£Uy refembles.the character given oy Homer 
of Axylus, that the only difference lean ttace between 
them is,, the one living by the' highway, ere&ed his 
hofpkality chiefly m ravout* of viand .travellers ; and 
the other living by the waterfide, gratified his huma* 
city by accommodating the wants of the mariner. 
* In the evening our commander received a vifit from 
a brother bafhaw, who lay wind-bound in the fame 
harbour.. This latter captain was. a Swifs. He was 
then mailer of a veflel bound to Guinea, and had for- 
merly been a privateering, when our own hero was em- 
ployed in the fame laudable fervice. The honefty and 
freedom of the Switzer,his vivacity, in which he was in 
wrefged inferior to his near neighbours the French, 

tha 
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t&eaukward and affe&ed politnefs, which was like- 
wife, of Ercnch extra&ion, mixed with the brutal 
xoughncis of the Engiiih. tar ; for he had. ferved un- 
der the colours of this nation* and his- crew had been, 
of the fame, made fuch.aa.odd variety, . fuch a hotch- 
potch of chara&er*. that I mould have been much, di- 
v«ited.with him, had not his voice r which was as loud 
as a fpeaking trumpet, unfortunately made my heaSd 
ache. The noife which he conveyed into the deaf 
ears of hk brother captain* who fat on one fide of 
him, the foftaddrefles, with, which, mixed withauk-* 
ward bows, he feinted the ladies on the other, were 
Co agreeably contrailed* that at man. mu4 not only 
have been void of all tafte of humour,, and infen* 
§ole of mirth, .'but duller than Gibbe*. is repiefented 
ki the Dunci*kU who could be unentertained with 
him a- little whUe : for* 1 confefs,. J»d> eateitiaio* 
ments mould, always be very, JhorV ae, they are very 
liable to pall. But he fuJgcred not. this to happen at 
prefent. For having given. us hisiGonip&ny a.quar* 
ter of an hour only,, he retired,, after many apologies.* 
for the fhortnefs of his vifit*. 

i Tuejfay. The, wmdb^dg ZeJ& boiileroufl; than >U' 
bad hitherto been fince-our arrival': here* feveral n$w 
ing boats,, which the tempeftuoti* weather, vefterdax 
<had prevented from- working,, came on. hoard* *s wii 
jifh. This wa» fo freih, fo good in kind,, and fo very; 
cheap, that we fupplied ourfelves in great numbers*, 
among which were very large foals at four-pence a. 
pair, and whitingv of almonv a ^prepofterous fixe, at 
aine-penCe * (core. 

. The only fifh which? bore any- price was a jqhn 
doree, as it is called. I bought one of at leaft four 
pounds weight for as many ihillings.. It reijembles a 
turbot in: £ape, but exceeds- it in hnnnefs t and flar 
your. The price had the appearance of being conJL- 
derable,. when oppofed to the extraordinary, cheapnefs 
of others of value ; but was, in truth, fo very rea> 
ibnable, when eitimated by its goodnefs, that it left 
me under no* other furprife, than how fhe gentler 
men of this country, not greatly eminent for t§e <kr 
ficacy of their tafte, had dxfeovered the preference of 

thftr 
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the dot** t* aH other I4hn bat I was informed that 
Ifa Quiftt whofe lifting wtOiing tooth hath been fo 
juftly cetebjatftd* lukb lately vifited Plymouth, and 
had done thofe honours to the dor&, which are fy 
jtfftly d«e> to St from that fe& of modem philosophers, 
wboi '«rkh Sir Epicure Mawmdn,* or Sir Epicure 
Quiiri, thai* head, f«e» mot* to delight i* a fi*h*p<md 
ihrni m a gflfden, *• *he old Boaeitvean* **e i*id to 
Ifttfeddacv » • * - > -. ,/■'.('.-. 
1 Ittifortonarrly for'Ae Idwiipttgtrs^of Lomiott, the 
dfcreVfetide* only? *»' tho& feaff? fbr could any of 
this company butr«os*ey one to the temple of luxury 
Under- the Piaftiza, H*h#reft*J*ckli» ike high, prieft daily 
ftrvm up &s<ri<& offerings- to thatgoddew, gtfcat would 
be the »«svard o£eh& riihnioftgeiv in. tflentngs pouted 
d*#n fcpoftifciin toi*tat>JM4i*1av at g*e«* Would? Ma 
in*i^b#»towa*tf3<th^tohIpn^, :wJta>cOidd*n«peirbei 
^«g^'We^e^ratt'{Uch^lt!ftabtei^#dfe* 
- And hire having mentioned die " cjitreme ckeapnefi 
e# fiih ia thr Deronfoire fra,: and «4vtn fome iitde 
Mm of the a*t#eme dear*** with whack tfeaV commo- 
dity is difpenfed by thole* whfr dtafr 3ft it in London, 
I cm^^p^^^iA^^hP&wl^lo^un oh^rratdon 
of lvfo'j'-wJfch a >*» T dan* *i£w<->wt*K wtkfc I: hare ftaa~ 
WO* tt^ fcVe*a* ftfemtofe? tltfoftgh *Me voyage, fttft 
lUwrrt#yi^t**£^ritt having fiiiidted?**)* tftey 4* I hav*^ 
probably, lo&it, it* the terVkeof My country, front 
the-btft-eF-moive*, though it ihoiftd be attended with 
fh* worftof'&ieeelk ^ Means are always in our power * 
«todra#eTe#y fefctoift lb; 

Of all the animal foods with whkh man h ftirnifli* 
•d, .there are none & flaky'' to fifhv AHttle rivu- 
ten* tfcat< glides' tfaAoft unperc*lv«d> through a vaft 
traa of'^ich land* wilMujJpOrtmo^ hundreds with 
the Aeft of its inhabitants, than • the meadow will 
noarlfttlndivido*ls>. Btit if ■&& be t*H* of rivers, it 
i* much' truer of *he fen lfiore&, whkh abound with 
•iteh 1»rr«ie^e-var5et^'of €flv that thociirioos fiflier- 
*b*"ny *fte* he" Iratlf itrlcte'hfs d*augh«; often cull* 
•Only » th* ^dalfttfefF part* and leaves tho raft of his 
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If this be true, it would appear, I think, that there 
is nothing which might be had in fitch abundance, 
and confeqnentfy fo cheap, as fifh, of vvhieh nature 
1eems to 'have provided fuch inexhanftible flores with 
Come peculiar defign. In the produ&ton of terreftristl 
animals, file proceeds with fuch flcrwnefsr, that 'in the 
iarger kind a fingle female feldom produces more 
than one a y&r, and this again requires- three, four, 
or five years more to bring it to 'perfection. AnS 
though thte leffer quadrupeds, thofe t>f thre wild kind 
-particularly, with ?he birds,* do multiply touch fafter, 
yet can none of thefe Bear any proportitm -with, tht 
aquatic animals, T ofwhorh every female matrix isfur* 
towhed'with an annual offspring, *aImoft. exceeding 
the power of numbers, and whicn, in many mftances 
at leaft, a ftngle year is capable of -bringing to fome 
degree of maturity. 

What then' otrghr/.ro ^general to be fo'pfcntiful; 
what fo cheap as lift ?• What then fo properly the 
"food of the poor ? So in many places they are-, and ib 
might they : always be in great cities,. -which are" always 
fituated near the fea,' or 'on the conflux .of "large ri- 
vers. How comes it then, to look no farther abroad 
for inftances, that in our dry of London- the cafe is 
{9 far otherwife, that, except that of jprats, there is 
onot one poor palate in an' hundred that knows the 
tafteof fifh.' ' ' ^ 

It is' true,- indeed i that this tafte is generally of 
fuch excellent flavour, that it exceeds the power of 
French cookery- to treat the palates of the rich with 
any thing mote exquffitely delicate ;fo that was fifh 
the common 1 food of the poor, it might put them too 
much upon an equalitywith their betters, in the^reat 
article of eating; in which, atprtfent, in the opinion" 
of fome, the great difference in ( hanpin$fs betweeri 
irian'anijl man donfifts.'. T3ut this argument I mall 
treat with the' utmbrt difdain : fbr if ortolans 'Wire as 
big as bufhrds/'and at the fame time as plenty as 5 
fparrows, J ffiould hold it yet reafonable to indulge 
the poor with the dainty, 2nd that fbr this caufe espe- 
cially, that the rich would foori Aid a fjtenwrit a» 
• ' ; * '..■.. t fcarce 
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Source as an ortolan, to be much the greater, as it 
would certainly be the rarer, dainty of the two. 

Vanity or fcarcity will be always the favourite of 
luxury, but honeft hunger will be fatisfied with plea- 
ty. Not to fearch deeper into the caufe of the evil, 
J fliall think it abundantly fufficient to propofe the 
remedies of it. And, firft, I humbly (ubmit the ab- 
iblute neceiuty of immediately hanging -all the fifh- 
jnongers within the bills of mortality ; and however 
it might have been fome time ago the opinion of 
jnild^and temporizing men, that the evil complained 
*>f jnight be removed by gentler methods, I fuppofe 
at this day there are none who do not fee the impof- 
iibility of uung fuch with any ciEecl. Cun3a prius 
Sentanda might have been formerly .urged with ibme 
plaufibility, but-rwt&f prim tentata may now be re- 
plied : forfurely, if a Jew monopolizing fishmongers 
could defeat that excellent fcheme of the Weftminiler 
market* to the ere&ing which fo many j aft ices of 
peace, asvwell'as other wife and learned men, did .fo 
vehemently apply themfelves, that they might be truly 
faid not only to have laid the whole ftrength of their 
heads, but of their moulders too, to the bufinefs* it 
would be a vain endeavour for any other body of 
men to attempt to remove Jo ftubborn a nuifance. 

If it (hould be doubted, whether we can bring this 
cafe within the letter of any capital law nowfubfiling ? 
I am alhamed to own it -cannot ; • for furely no crime 
-better deferves fuch puniftunent : but the remedy may* 
neverthelefs, be immediate, ant}, if a law was made 
the beginning of next fefiions, to take place immedi- 
ately, by which the ftarving thoufands of poor was 
declared to be felony, without benefit of clergy, the 
fifhmongers would be hanged before the end of the 
ieflions. 

A fecond method of filling the mouths of the poor, 
if .mot <with loaves, at lead with fifties, is to deiire the 
magiftrates to carry into execution one, at leaft, ouf 
of near a .hundred a&s of parliament, for preferring 
the fmall fry of the river of Thames, by which means 
as few fifh would fatisfy thoufands, as may now be 
devoured by a finall number of individuals. But 

while 
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while a fiiherman can break through the ftrongeft 
meihes of an ad of parliament, we may be allured he 
will learn fo to contrive his own meihes, that the 
(mailed fry will not be able to fwim. through them. 
Other methods may, we doubt not, be fuggefted by 
thofe who wall attentively confider «the »evil here 
hinted at,; but we have dwelt too long on it al- 
ready, and (hall conclude with oblerving, .that it is 
difficult to affirm, whether the atrocity of the £vil itfelf, 
the facility of curing it, or the fhameful negleft of 
the xure, be the more fcandalous* or more attoniih- 

»g* 

After having, however, gloriouily regaled myfeif 

with this foody I was warning it down with fome good, 
claret, with my wife and her friend in the cabin, 
when the captain's valet de chambre, head cook,' 
houfe and fliip fteward, footman in livery and out 
on't, fecretary and fore-maft-man, all burft into the 
cabin at once, being, indeed, all but one perlon, 
and without faying ■* By your leave*' began t© .pack ^ 
half a: hogfhead of fmail tier in bottles, thVnecefTary . 
oonfcquence of which taflii hayebcen, either a total 
flop to convocation at that chearful feafon when it. 
is monY agreeable, or the admitting that polyonymous 
officer aforefaid to .the participation of it. I defired 
him, therefore* to delay his purpofe a little longer, 
hut he refufed to grant any «regjieft ; nor was he pre- 
vailed on to quit the room -till he was threatened 
with. having one bottle to pack more than his num.- , 
bee, which tthen happened to ftand empty within my • 
reach. , 

With thefe jnonaces he retired at laft, but not 
without muttering fome menaces on his fide, and 
which, to our great terror, he failed not to put into 
immediate execution. } 

Our captain was gone to dinner this .day with his , 
Swifs brother ; and, though he was a very fober man,/ 
was a little elevated with fame champaign,, which, as 
it coft the Swifs little or nothing, he difpenfed at, 
hts table more liberally than our hofpitable Englifh 
npbJemen put about thofe bottles, which the inge- 
nious Peter Taylor teaches a led captain to avoid by 

di&inguifliiag 
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dinSngufthiBg bv tile name ofthat generous liquor, 
Which all hffmbje companions are taught to poftpone 
tb tfce'flavour of tnethuen, or honeft pert. 

• While ettr twG captains were rhus regaling chest- 
(elves, and celebrating their own Heroic exploits, 
With all the infpiratio*. Which the liquor, at leaft, 
of wk <eeuld afford *hem, *he poiyenymous efiker 
arrived, And being 4a4utCd by the name of honeft 
Tom, was ordered to fit dewn and take his gla& be* 
fbre%e delivered his meflage; for every Tailor is by 
turns his- captain's mate over a cann, except ooJjrthat 
captain bafiiaw who presides in a man of war, and 
who, upon earth, has no Other mate, imkfs it be 
another of the fame bafhafws. 

• Tom had wo Iboner fallowed hi* draught, then he 
hafHly began his narrative, and faithfully related 
What had happened on board oar fhip ; we fay faith- 
fully, though from what happened it may be fufpedt- 
ed that Tom chofe to add, perhaps, oaty five or* fix 
immaterial circumftances, as is always, I believe, &e 
cafe, and maypoffibly hate been done by me in ref- 
lating this very dory, though it happened not many 
hours ago.- 

No (boner was the captain informed of the inter* 
mption which had been given to his officer, and in- 
deed to his orders, for he thought no time fo conve- 
nient as that of his abience for caufing any cen&fion 
in the cabin, than he leapt with inch hafte from his 
chair, that he had Ske to have broke his fword, with 
which he til ways begirt himJelf when he walked out 
of his fhip, and fometimes when he walked about in 
it, at ^he feme time grasping eagerly that other im- 
plement called a cockade, which modern • foidiers 
wear on itheir helmets, with the feme vieW as the an- 
tients did their crefts, to terrify the enemy ; be 
muttered fomethihg, but: fb inarticulately, that the 
word x damn was only intelligible j he then hafHly took 
leave oHhe-Swifs captain, who was 1 too well 'bred to 
prefs his ftay on fuch an occafion, and- leapt n^lrota 
the fhip to his boat, and then from his boat <& hisoVvn 
fhip, with as much nercenefVln his looks; as he i*ad 
>: 4 ' ever 
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*wr exprefled en boarding hit defencekfi p ifcy* a 

the honourable calling of a privateer. 

Having regained the middle deck, he : papftd a mo* 
jnent, while Tom and others loaded theWelro^witli 
hottles, and then descending into the cabin exclaimed 
with a thundering voice, ' D— n «e» why arrft th* 
4 bottles flowed in, according to my orders.?' ., t ',, 

I anfwered him very mildly, that I had prevented 
Jris man from doing it, as it was at an inconvenient 
xiipe tome, and as m his abfence, at leaft, I efteemed . 
the cabin to be my own. , ' Yqur catyn !' repeated he 
many times, c no, d— -n me, 'tis my cabin. Your 

* cabin! d— n me! I have brought my hogs tot 
' fair market. I fuppofe, indeed, you, you think it 

* your cabin, and your Jhip, by your commanding in 

* it; but I will command in it, 4— n.jfte! I will . 

* ihew the world I am the commander, and no- body 

* hut I ! Did you think I fold you the command of 

* my (hip for, that pitiful thirty pounds i I wiih I 
4 had not feen you nor your thirty pounds aboard of 
' her/ .He then repeated the words thirty pounds of* 
jten, with. great difdain, and with a contempt which* 
I own, the fum did not feem to deferve.inmy eye, 
either in itfelf, or on the prefent occasion; being, 
indeed, paid for the freight of ■ weight of hu- 
man flefh, which is above fifty per Gent* dearer than 
the .freight of any other luggage;, whilft in reality it 
takes up lefs room, in faft no room at all., ' . . 

In truth, the fum was paid for nothing more, than 
for a liberty to fix perfons {two of them Servants) > to 
Hay on board a fhip while fhe snails from one port to 
another, every fhilling of which comes clear into the 
captain's pocket. Ignorant people may perhaps ima* 
gine, efpecially when they are told that the captain is 
obliged to fuftain them, that their diet, at. kaft, is 
worth fomething ; which may probably be now and 
then fo far the cafe, as to deduct a tenth- part from 
the neat profits on this account; but it was otherwise 
at prefent : for when I had contracted with the cap- 
tain at a price which I by no means thought moderate, 
I had fome content in thinking I ftiould have no more 
to pay for my voyage; but I was whifpered that it. . 
was expected the pattehgers ftiould find themfelves in 
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js w i fl a l t htt t y t Aieh » lea, wine, and faeh-Kke; and 
particularly that gentfenen mould ftowe of the latMr 
m mud lergtr Quantity than they could trie, in order 
sJb If aw the* wmauMer at a preterit to thccaptasn, at 
the tart <tf the tfofrage; and k vm expe&ed, likewise, 
ahatgeaittenrtn< would put aboard ferae frefh ftorcs; 
and the Awe of ftfeh t&mg» were jrat aboard, the 
tokmiff fhey would-be to&e captain. 

I was prevtffied with hy thefe hints, to follow the 
advice proposed j and ac c o r di ngl y, befides tea, and 
a- large hamper of wme, wfth feveral hams and 
tongues, I caaftd a number of thre thicken and flieep 
ante conveyed aboard; In truth, treble the quantity 
nf provilioa which would hate fupported the perfbns 
1 took with no, had the v oyage conti nu ed Uucew e efc s, 
as it was (hppofed, with a bare pohlbiEty, it might. 

indeed, it continued much longer; but, as this 
was occafiotied by our befog- windbonnd in our oton 
posts, k was by no means of any ill conftmrence to 
the captain, as the additional ftores of fifh, frefh 
meat, butter, bread, &c. which I conftantfy laid in, 
greatly tJteeeded the confnmption, and went Jbme 
way hi Maintaining the fhip's crew,. It is true, I was 
not obliged to do this ; but it feemedto be expeited; 
ft* the captain trht irot think hinrJelf obliged to do 
it ; and* I cafe truly fay, I foon ceafed to expect it of 
him* Me 4iad> f confefi, on board, a number of 
fowls and duek* fofhcient for a Weft-India voyage : 
all of {tern* as he often fhid, * Very fine birds* and 
• of. the largdt breed, 1 This, I believe, was really 
tbeftfft; and, I can add, that they wwe all arrived 
*t the foil perffc&len of their fine. Nor was there, I 
am convinced, any want of proviiion* of a more fab- 
ftaittiat ki rfd j ; fteh as dried beef, pork, and Ml; fo 
that tho eafptamfeemed readyto perform his contract, 
and amply to provide for his patiengers. V7hat I did 
then, Waal riot from- neceffity, but, perhaps, from a 
fefc eweufeble motive, ; and was,, by no means, charge- 
able 'to- t$ie account of the captain. 
. Bat? let the motive have been what it would, the 
eonfoquence was ftill the fame $ and tnis was fucb, 
chat I asn firmly perfuaded the whole pitiful thirty 
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pound came pure and neat into the captain's pocket, 
and not only fo, but attended with the value of ten 
pound more in Sundries* into the bargain. I mull 
confefs jnyfelf therefore at a lofs how the epithet 
titiful came to be annexed to the above Turn ; for 7 not 
oeing a pitiful price for what if was given, I cannot 
conceive it to be pitiful in itfelf ; nor do I believe 
it is fo thought by the greateft men in the king- 
dom 5 none of whom would fcruple to fcarch for it 1a 
the dktielt kennel, where they had *>niy a reafonable 
hope of fucceis. 

How, therefore, fuch a fum fhould acquire the idea 
*f pitiful, in the eyes of the mailer of a {hip, feems. « 
not eaiy to be accounted for ; fince it appears more 
likely to produce in him ideas of a different kind. 
Some men, perhaps, are no more fincere in the con* 
tempt for it which they exprefs, than others in their 
contempt of money in general ; and I am the rather 
inclined to this perkafion, as I have feldom heard of 
•cither, who have refufed or refunded this -their defpi- 
fed obje&. Befides, it is fometimesimpoulble to be- 
lieve thefe profeflions, as every a&ion of the man's, 
life is a comradi6tion to it. Who can believe a trades- 
man, who fays % he would not tell his name for the 
profit he gets by the felling fuch a parcel of goods, 
when he liath told a thoufand lies in order to get it ? 

Pitiful, indeed, is often applied 10 an object,, not 
abfolutely, but comparatively with our expe&ations, 
ox with a greater object : In which fenfe, it is not 
eafy to fet any bounds to the ufe of the word. Thus, 
a handful of halfpence daily appear pitiful to a porter* 
and a handful of fiker to*a drawer. The latter, I am. 
convinced, at a polke tavern, will not tell his name 
(for he will not give you any anfwer) under the price* 
of gold. And, in this fetife, thirty pound may be 
accounted <pitiful by the loweft mechanic. 

One difficulty only feems to occur, and that is this : 
Row comes it that, if the profits of the meaneft arts 
are fo considerable, the ^profeflbrs of them are not , 
richer than we generally fee them? One anfwer to 
this fhall fufhee. Men do not become rich by what 
tfeeyget, but bv what .they keep. He who is worth 
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no more than his annual wages or falaiy, fpends die 
whole ; he will be always a beggar, let his income 
be what it will ; and fo will be his family when he 
dies. This we fee daily to be the cafe of ecclefiaftics, 
who, during their lives, are extremely well provided 
for, only becaufe they defire to maintain the honour 
of the cloth by living like gentlemen, which would, 
perhaps, be better maintained by living unlike them. 

But, to return from fo long a digreffion, to which 
the ufe of fo improper an epithet gave occafio'n, and 
to which the novelty of the fubje& allured, I will 
make the reader amends by concifely telling him, 
that the captain poured forth fuch a torrent ofabufe, 
that I very hafhly, and very fooliihly, refolved to' 
quit the fhip~ I gave immediate orders to fummons a 
hoy to carry me that evening to Dartmouth, without 
considering any confequence. Thofe orders I gave in 
no very low voice ; fo that thofe above fhrirs might 
poffibly conceive there was more than one mailer in 
the Cabin. In the fame tone I likewife threatened the 
captain with that which, he afterwards faid, he feared 
more than any rock or quick fand. Nor can we won* 
der at this, when we are told he had been twice 
obliged to bring to, and caft anchor there before, and 
had neither time efcaped without the lofs of almoft m 
his whole cargo. 

The moft diftant found of law thus frightened a 
man, who had often, I am convinced, heard numbers 
of cannon roar round. him with intrepidity. Nor' 
did he fboner fee the hoy approaching the veflel, 
than he did run down again into the cabin ; and, his 
rage being perfectly fubnded, he tumbled on his knees, 
and a little too abjectly implored for mercy. 

I did not fuffer a brave man, and an old man, to 
remain a moment in this pofture ; but I immediately 
forgave him. 

And here, that I may not be thought the fly 
trumpeter of my own praues, I do utterly difclaim all 
praife on the occafion. Neither did the greatnefs 
of my mind di&ate, nor the force of my Chriftia- 
nity exact, this forgivenefa. To fpealr truth, I for- 
gave him from a motive which would make men much 
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nwre forgiving, if they were much wifer than they 
are ; becaufe it was convenient for me fo to do. 

Wednefday. * This morning the captain dreft him- 
felf in fcarlet, in order to pay a vifrt to a Devon- 
shire fquire, to whom a captain of a fhip is a gueft 
of no ordinary confequence, as he is a Granger and 
a gentleman, who hath feen a great deal of the 
world in foreign parts, and knows all the news of the 
times. ' 

The fquire, therefore, was to fend his boat for 
the captain ; but a moil unfortunate accident hap- 
pened : for, as the wind was extremely rough, and 
againft the hoy, while this was endeavouring to avail 
itfelf of great feamanfhip, in hawling up again ft the 
wind, a iudden fquall carried off fail and yard ; or, 
at leaft, fo difabled them, that they were no longer 
of any ufe, and unable to reach the fhip ; but the 
captain, from the deck, faw his hopes of venifon 
disappointed,* . and was forced either to flay on board* 
his /hip, or to hoift forth his own long-boat, which 
he could not prevail with himfelf to think of, though 
the fmell of the venifon had had twenty times its at- 
traction. He did, indeed, love his fhip as his wife, 
and his boats as children, and never willingly trailed 
the latter,' poor things ! to the fangets of the feas. 

To fay truth, notwithstanding the flrift rigour with- 
which he preferved the dignity of his ftation, and the 
hafty impatience with which * ne refented any affront 
to his perfon or orders, difobedience to which he could 
in no inftance brook in any perfon on board, he was 
one of the beft-natured fellows alive. He a&ed the 
part of a father to his failors ; he expreffed great ten- 
dernefs for any of them when ill, and never fuiFered 
any the leaft work of fupererogation to go unreward- 
ed by a glafs of gin. He even extended his huma- 
nity, if I may fo call it, to animals, and even his 
cats and kittens had large fhares in his .aife&ions. 
Ah inftance of which we faw this evening, when the 
cat, which had fhewn it could not be drowned, was' 
found Allocated under a feather-bed in the cabin. . I 
will not endeavour to describe his lamentations with 
inore prolixity than barely by faying, they were 
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gfievcaug and feemcd ta have fome mixtata t>f the 
Trifh howl id them. Nay» he carried his fcgdnef* 
even to inanimate objects* of which we have above 
ice down a pregnant example in hi* demonftration of 
love and tendernefs towards his boat* and ftup. He 
{poke of a {hip which he had commanded formerly* 
and which was long fince no more, which he had 
called the Princeft of Brafil, as a widower of a de- 
ceafed wife. This ihip, after Saving followed tha 
boneft bufinefs of carrying goods and paffenger* fo* 
hire many years, did at laft take to evil courier and* 
turn privateer, in which fervice, to ufe his own words, 
fite received many dreadful wounds, which he himfelf 
(ad &lt, as if they had been his own; 
- Thursday. As the wind did not yeflerday difcovex 
any purpofe of milling, and the water in my belly 

frew troublefome, and rendered me fiiort-hreathed$ 
hegan, a-ftcond time to have apprehenfions of want- 
mg the aiMance of a trochar^ when none was to be 
(cund.: X therefore concluded to he tapped again, by 
way of precaution ; and accordingly I this morning* 
fumraoaed on. board a wrgeon from a neighbouring 
^axifti, one whom the captain greatly recommended* 
and who did indeed perform Jtis office with muc£ 
dexterity. He ,was» I beliew, Ukewiie. a man a$ 
great judgment and knowledge W the poo&fiuin ; but 
of this I cannot fpeak with perftfl. certainty > fag 
when he was going to open on the. dropfy at large* 
j^d on the particular degree of the. difemper under) 
which I laboured, I was obliged to top him fro*4 
{fox the wind was changed* and the captain in tfa* 
ii i tmoft hurry ta depart}:* and to tUafae hi»». inftead of 
His opinion^ to afliil me with his execution. 
_■ I was now op.ee more/ delivered from my burthen^ 
which was not indeed fo great as I had: apprehended*' 
Wanting two quarts of what was let out; at the laft 
operation. 

Wbile the furgeon was drawing away my water* 
tbe failor& were drawing up the anchor : both were; 
nnifhed at the fame time ; we unfurled our fails, and 
foon parted the. fiarry-head^ which forms the mouth, 
^f the bay. 

We. 
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$YeT*ad not however felled far, when the 'wind; 
w"hkh had, tftough with a flow pace, kept tre com* 
yatrf about fix miles, fuddenly turned abouty and 
offered to cendufc us hack a^aini a favour, which; 
Chough forely, againfl the gram, we were obliged t6 
accept. * 

Nothing remarkable happened this day ; for a* tA 
the firm perfuafiori of the captain that he wa? under 
"the fpell of witchcraft, IwouW not repeat it too ofttn^ 
though indeed he repeated it an hundred times, every 
<lay 5 in truth, he talked of nothing elfe, and feemed 
hot only to be fatisfied in general df his being bewitch- 
ed but actually tp have fixed, with good certainty, 
On the perfon of the witch, whom, had he lived" in 
tile days of Sir $f atthew Hale, he wOuld have infaP- 
!INy indicted, and rety £o*fiWy have hanged fbrthe 
tleteftaMe fin of witchcraft ; but : that law, and the 
whole dp&rine that iup^Orted* Si, a^e now Out dF 
fafluon ; and witches* as \ learned divine once* chofe 
to expreft Mmfell, are put down By net of parliament. 
This wiftch, in the captain 1 * ctoinion, wa* no othe> 
than Mrs, Francis of Ryde, w$0, as he mfhruatcdf, 
out of anger tc* me, for not ftend}n£ mCre> money ih 
her houfe tWltt 4he codcV produce any thing to ex- 
change ftr, or any pretence to charge for, had laip 
this foeij on his fhip. 

Thbuglr we were agairt gbr hear'aur harbour bV 
three in the afternoon* yet it ieemed to require a. fdn 
htair pr mpre, before we could come tcf our former 
(face of anchoring, or birth, as the captain called" it. 
On this occafion we exemplified onjr of tire few ad- 
vantages, which the.travellers by water* have over the 
travellers by land. • What would the latter often givfe 
!br the fignt of one of thofc hofphable manfions, 
where he is afiured that there is good entertainment fir 
man and hor/i} and; where both may confequently pra- 
mife themfelves to affuage that hunger which exerciffs 
is fo fure to raife in a healthy conftitution. 

At their arrival at this manfion, how mudh haff^ 
pier is the Hate of the horfe than that of the matter? 
The former is immediately led to his repaft, fuch as k 
is, and whatever- it is/ he falls to it with 'appetite. 
' - ' P 4 But 
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But the latter is in a mftch worfe Situation. H» 
hunger, however violent* is always in fome degree 
delicate, and his food muft have fome kind of orna- 
ment, or, as the more ufual phrafe is, of drefling, to 
recommend it. Now all dreffing requires time ; and 
therefore, though, perhaps, the fheep might be ju£t 
lulled. before you, came to the inn, yet in cutting him 
tip,, fetching the joint, which the landlord by mis- 
take faid he had in the houfe, from the butcher at 
two miles diftance, and afterwards warming it a little 
by the fire, two hours at leaft muft be conformed* 
"while hunger, for want of better food,, preys all the 
tame on the vitals of the. man*. 

How different was the cafe with us ? we Carried 
our proviiiqn, our. kitchen, and our cook with us, 
and we were at one and the famejame travelling on 
.our road, and fitting down* to a repait of fifh, with, 
which the greateft table £n London can fcarce at any 
rate be fupplied.,, , ., ' ^ 

Friday* As we were 4J/appointed of our wind, and 
obliged to return back the preceding evening, we re* 
Jblved to extract all the good, we could out of our mis* 
fortune, and, to add confidesably to our frefh ftores 
of meat and bread, with which we were very indif- 
ferently provided when we hurried away, yefterday- 
Tfy the captain's advice, we likewile laid in, fome ftores 
of butter, which we felted and potted our/elves, for 
our ufe at Li/bon ; and we had great reafon afterwards 
to thank him for his advice. 

In the afternoon, I perfnaded my wife, whom it 

was no eajfy matter for me to force from my fide, to 

take a walk on ihore, whither the gallant captain de- 

.clared he was ready to attend her. Accordingly, the 

ladies fet ou^ and left me to enjoy * fweet and com- 

.fbrtable nap after the operation of the preceding day* 

Thus we enjoyed our feparate plea aires full three 
.hours, when we met again ; and my wife gave the 
foregoing account of the gentleman, whom I have be- 
fore compared to Axylus, and of his habitation, to 
both which ihe had been introduced by the captain, 
in the flile of an old friend and acquaintance, though 
this foundation of intimacy feemed to her to be no 
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deeper laid than in an accidental dinner, eaten many 
years before, at this temple of hofpitality, when the 
captain lay wind-bound in the fame bay. 

Saturday. Early this morning, the wind feemed. ih*„ 
dined to change in our favour. Our alert captain 
batched its very, hrft motion, and got under fail with 
fb very gentle a breeze, that as the tide was again ft. 
him, -he recommended to a fifhing-hoy to bring after 
him a vaft falmon-and fome other proviiions which 
lay ready for him on fhore. 

. Our anchor was up at fix, and before nine in the 
morning we had doubled the Berry-head, and werev 
arrived off Dartmouth, having gone full three miles 
in as many hours, in direct opposition to the tide* 
which only befriended us out of our harbour ; and 
though the wind was, perhaps, our friend, it was fa 
very filent, and exerted itfelf fo little in our favour, • 
. that, like fome cool partifans, it was difficult to fay • 
whether it was with us or againft us. . The captain* 
however, declared the former to be the cafe, during. 
the whole three hours ; but at laft he perceived his 
citor; , or rather, .perhaps, this friend, which had hi*. 
therto wavered in- chafing his fide, became now more 
determined. The captain then fuddenly tacked a-, 
bout, .and afTerting that he was bewitched,, fubmitted 
to return to the place from whence he came. Now,. „ 
though I : am as free from fuperttition as any man 
breathing, and never did believe in witches, notwith- 
ftanding all the excellent arguments of my Lord Chief- 
'Juftice Hale in their favour, and long before they. 
mere put down by . act of parliament, yet by wha^ 
power a (hip of burthen* fhould fail three miles againifc. 
ppth wind and tide, I cannot conceive ; unlefs there - 
Was fome fupernatural interposition in the cafe : nay, . 
C*uld we admit that the wind flood neuter, the diffi- 
culty would fliil remain. . So that we mud of necelHcy 
conclude, that the fhip was either bewinded orbe witched. ; 

The captain, perhaps, had another meaning. He. 
imagined himfelf, I believe, bewitched, becaufe the - 
wind, inftead of psrfeveriag in its change in his fa-- 
¥Our> for change it certainly did that moj-oing, fhould.. 
fuddenry return to its favourite ftation, and blow him 
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back towards the Bay.. But if this was bis opinion, B£ 
(ben. few canfe to alter ; fbrhehad notmeaiured half 
*he way back, when the wind again declared in his, fa-* 
▼our, and fo loudly that there was no pofiibility of 
feeing mifiaken. 

The order* for the fecund 1 tack were given*, and 
obeyed, with muchjnore alacrity than, thoic had been, 
for the ftrft. We were all of as indeed in high fpirits* 
on*, theoocafion ; though feme of us a little-regretted 
'the good things we were likely to leave behind us by 
the isnerinan*s neglecH ! E might give it a worfe name, 
for he. faith&lfy promifed to execute the commiffion,, 
which Me had had abundant opportunity to do * but 
Nautica fi&f deferves as much to be proverbial, as 
ever Punka fide* could formerly have done. Nay,, 
when we cennder that the Carthaginians came from 
the Phenicians,. who a*c iuppofed to have produced; 
the firfc mariner*, we may probably fee the true reafonu 
of the adage? and it may open* belAof very enriou* 
cR&overic* to the antiquarian*. 

We- were, . however, too eager to purfue our voy- 
age,.- to iufter any thing we left behmdms to interrupt, 
our happinefc,. which, indeed ,„many agreeable cir- 
cjumftance* confpired.be advance** The weather was* 
inexprettbly pfeafanf, and: we - were all feated on the 
deck,, when o»r canvas began to fwell with the wind- 
We had likewife in our view above thirty • other . fail? 
ground us, all in. the feme fituarion. . Here antobfes* 
vation occurred to me, which, perhaps, though ex* 
tremely obvious, did not oiler itfelf to every indivi- 
dual: in our little fleet : when I perceived with what* 
different fttccefs we proceeded, under the influence- 
of a fuperios power, which, while we lay ahnoft idle 
Qurfelves, pufhed us forward on our intended voyage,, 
and compared this with the flow progrefe which we 
had made in the morning* of ourfelves, and without, 
any fifth afliftanee, I could not help reflecting hows 
often the greateft abilities He wind-bound as it were 
in life ; or if .they venture out, and attempt to beat' 
thefeas, they ftrugglc in vain againft wind and tide,. 
-a«d if they have not fumcient prudence to put back,, 
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are moft probably caft away on the rooks and -qukk r 
fignds, which are every day ready to devour them. 

It was now our fortune to fct out mekoribui aviiux. 
The wind frefhaed fo brifkly in our poop, that the 
(hope appeared to move from us, as- raft as we Ui^ 
from the fiiore. The captain declared he was fure of 
awind, meaning its. continuance; but he had difap- 
pointed us fo- often, that he had loft all credit. How- 
ever, he kept his word a little better now; and we 
loft fight of our native land as joyfully, at leaft, as 
it is umal to regain it. ' v 

Sunday* The next morning, the captain- told me he 
thought himfelf thirty miles to the weftward of Ply- 
mouth j and before evening, declared that the Lizard 
point, which is the extremity of Cornwall bore fe- 
deral leagues to leeward* Nothing remarkable pa4 .. 
this day, except the captain's devotion, who, in his 
own phrafe, iummoned all hands to prayers, which 
were read by a common failor upon deck, with more 
devout iorce and addceis, than they are commonly 
read by a country curate, and received with more dc-r 
cency and attention by the failors than are ufiially 
p referved in city congregations* I am indeed alTured r 
that if any fiich affected difregard of the folemn oiricd 
in which they were engaged, as I have feen pra&iied 
by fine gentlemen and ladies, expreffing a kind of ap- 
prehenuon left they fhould be fufpedted of being really 
in. earneft in their devotion, had been flicwn herey 
they would have contra&ed the contempt of the whole 
audience. To fay the truth, from what I obferved in; 
the behaviour of the failors in. this voyage, and on 
comparing. it with what I have formerly feen of them* -. 
at fea and on ihore, I am convinced that on land 
there is nothing more idle and diflblute ; in their own 
element, there are no perfons, near the level of theiu _ 
degree, who live in the conftant practice of half fo* 
many good qualities* They are, for much the greater* 
part, perfect mafters of their bufinefc, and always ex-» 
tremely alert and ready in executing it, without any 
regard to fatigue or hazard. The foldiers themfelves* 
are not better difciplined, nor more obedient to or- 
ders, than thefe whiift aboard ; they fubmit to cverj^ 

P 6 difficulty. 
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difficulty which attends their calling with chearful- 
aefs, and no lefs virtues than patience and fortitude 
are exercifed by them every day of their Kves. 

AH thefe good qualities, however, they always 
leave behind them on fhipboard : die failor out of 
water is, indeed, as wretched an animal as the fifh out 
of water; for though the former hath, in common 
with amphibious animals, the bare power of exifting 
on the land, yet if he be kept there any time, he ne- 
ver fails to become a nuifance. 

The Hup having had a good deal of motion fince 
'the was laft under fail, our women returned to their 
ficknefs, and I to my folitude ; having,* for twenty- 
four hours together, fcarce opened my lips to a fingle 
- perfbn. This circumftance of being (hut up within 
the circumference of a few yards, with a fcore of hu- 
man creatures, with not one of whom it was poffible 
to converfe, was perhaps fo rare, as &a*ce ever to 
have happened before, nor could it ever happen to 
one who difliked it more than myfelf, or to myfelf at 
a feafon when I wanted more food for my focial difpo-* 
fition, or could converfe lefs wholefomely and hap- 
pily with my own thoughts. To this accident, which 
fortune opened to me in the Downs, was owing the 
nrft ferious thought which I ever entertained of enrol- 
ling myfelf among the voyage-writers ; ibme of the 
moft amufing pages, if, indeed, there be any which 
dcferve that name, were poffibly the production of 
the moft difagreeable hours which ever haunted the 
author* 

Monday. At noon, the captain took an observation, 
by which it appeared that Ufhant bore fome leagues 
northward of us, and that we were juft entering the 
bay of Bifcay. We had advanced a very few miles in' 
this bay before we were entirely becalmed ; we furled 
0ur fails, as being of no ufe to us : while we lay in 
this moft difagreeable iituation, more detefted by the 
fhilors than the moft violent tempeft, we were alarmed 
with the lofs of a fine peace of fait beef, which had 
been hung in the fea to frefhen it ; this being, it 
feems, the ftrange property of falt-water. The thief 
was immediately fuipe&ed, and prefently afterwards 

taken 
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taken by the bailors. He was, indeed, no other than. 
a>huge mark, who, not knowing when he was well 
off, fwallowed another piece of beef, together with a 
great iron crook on which it was hung, and by. which, 
he was dragged into the (hip. . 

• I fhould fcarce have mentioned the catching., this 
{hark, though (b exactly conformable to the rules and 
practice of voyage writing, had it not been, for a 
ftrange circumftance. that . attended it. - This was the 

.recovery of the ftolen.beef out of the fhatk's maw* 
where it lay unchewed and undigefted, and whence, 
being conveyed into the pot, . the flefli, and the thief 
that, had ftolen it, joined together in furniihing va- 
riety to the (hip's crew. 

During thk calm, we likewise found the mail of a. 
large veSel, which the captain thought had lain at 
leaft three years in the fea. It was ftuck all over with 
ft little fhell-fi(h or reptile called a barnacle, and 
which probably are the. prey of the rock-fifli, as our 
captain calls it, afferting that it is the fined fi(h in 
the world ; for which we are obliged to confide en- 
tirely in his tafte ; for, though he (truck the fiih with 
a kind of harping iron, and wounded him, I am con* 
vinced, to death, yet he could not poffefs himfelf of 
his body ; but the poor wretch efcaped to linger out 
a few hours, with probably great torments. 

• Iivthe evening our wind returned, and fo brifldy, 
that we ran upwards of twenty leagues before the next 
day's [Tutf day's] Obfervation, which brought us to 
Lat. 47 . 42'. The captain prom i fed us a very (pee- 
dy pafiage through" the bay ; but he deceived us, or 
the wind deceived htm, font (b Slackened at fun-fet, 
that it. fcarce carried us mile in an hour during the 
whole fu cceeding night. 

Wednefday. A gale (truck up a little after fun-rUing* 
which earned us between three and four knots or 
miles an hour. We were this day at noon about the 
middle of the bay of Bifcay, when the wind once 
more deferted us, and we were fo entirely becalmed, 
that we did not advance a mile in many hours. My 
frefti- water reader will perhaps conceive no unplea- 
fant idea from this calm ; but it afifefted us much 

more 
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more than * ftorm could have done; fcr as. the kaA 
cible pafions of mcnare apt ta fwel* with mdignation 
Jong after die injury Which firfLrai&d thorn i& over, 
rVfareditwkh.the Sea, Itrofemoantaioshtgiy and 
lifted our jx>or Ship up and dam, Eftu&wafda. and foe* 
wards* with fo violent an emotion, that there was 
Jearce a man in the Ship better able to Stand than my- 
ftlf. Every utenSUin our cabin rolled up and down, 
as wetfhould have rolled ourfeives, had not our chair* 
been faft lamed to the floor* In this Situation* with 
our tables likewise fattened to ropes, the captain and 
myfelf took our meal with lame difficulty,, and fwak 
lowed a little of ow> broth, for we Spilt much tho 
greater part. The remainder of onr dinner,, being an 
old, lean, tame duck roafted, I regretted but little 
the lofs of, my teeth not being good enough to have- 
chewed it. 

Ou* women, who began to cveep out o£ their holea 
in the morning, retired again within the cabin to 
their beds, and were no* more heard of this, day, in 
which my whole comfort was tannd, by the captain's 
relation, that the {welling was Sometimes much worfe? 
he did, indeed, take this occafion to be more communi- 
cative than ever, and informed me of Such misadven- 
tures, that had befallen him within forty-fix yeass at 
fea, as might frighten a very bold fpirit from under-* 
taking even the ihorteft voyage.. Where thefe, in* 
deed, but univerfally known, our matrons of quality 
would poflibly be deterred from venturing their tender, 
offspring at fea; by which means our navy would lofe 
the honour of many a ycung commodore, who at 
twenty-two is better verfed in maritime afiairs. than, 
real Seamen are made by experience at Sixty. 

And this may, perhaps, appear the mots extraor- 
dinary, as the education of both Seems to be pretty 
much the fame ; neither of them having had their 
courage tried by Virgil's description of a norm, in. 
which, infpired as he was, I doubr whether our cap- 
tain doth not exceed him. 

In the evening the wind, which continued in the 
N. W. again freshened, and that fo bri fitly, that Cape 
EiniSlerre appeared by this day's obfervation to bear a 

few 
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few miles to the fouthward. Wc now indeed failed 
or rather flew, near ten knots an hour ; and the cap- 
tain, in the redundancy of good humour, declared he 
would go to church at Lifbon on Sunday next, for tha( 
be was. Aire of a wind ; and* indeed, we alL firmly be* 
Uevxdhinu But the event again contradi&ed him.$. 
for we were again vifited by a calm in the evening. 

Rut here, though our voyage was retarded* we 
wereentertained with a fcene, which as no one can be- 
hold without going to fea, fo no one can form an 
idea of any thing equaL-to* it on Jhore. We were feat- 
edon the deck, women and all* in the fereneft even- 
ing that can be imagined. Not a Angle cloud pre- 
sented itfelf to our view, and the fun himfelf was the 
©nty object which engroifed our whole attention. He 
did indeed fet with a majefty which is incapable of 
description,, with which*, while the horizon was yet 
blazing with glory,, our eyes were called off to tty^ 
pppofite part,. to furvey the moon, which was then at 
full, and which in riiing prefente&us with the fecond 
©bjeft. that this, world hath offered to our vifion.- 
Compared to thefe, the pageantry of theatres* or fplen- 
dor of courts^ are fights almoft below the regard of 
children. 

We did not return from the deck till late in the 
evening: the weather being inexpreffibly pleafant,, 
and fo warm, that even^my old diflemppr perceived 
the alteration of the climate. There was indeed a 
fcrell, but nothing comparable to what we had felt, 
before, audit affe&edra. on? the deck much left thai* 
m the cabin, 

Friday. The calm continued till fun-rifing, when 
the wind likewtie arofe ; but, unluckily for us, it 4 : 
came from a wrong quarter : it was S. S. E. which is 
that very wind which Juno would have folicited of 
Mblrxs, had <£neas been, in our latitude,.. bound for 
Liibon... 

The captain now put oik his* moft melancholy a£ 
pe&, and refumed his former opinion,., that he was be- 
witched. He declared,, with great folemnity, that 
this- was worfe and worfe*. for that a wind dire&ly. 
in. his teeth was worfe than no wind at 'alL. 

Ha<k 
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all. Had we purfued the courfe which the"wind%er* 
Tuaded us to take, we had gone dire&ly for raw* 
loundland, if we had not fallen in with Ireland in 
- our way* Two ways remained to avoid this-; one 
was, to put into a port of Galicia ; the other, to- beat 
to the weftward with as little fail as poffible ; and this 
was our captain's election. 

As for us, poor pafTengers, any port would have 
been welcome to us ; efpecially, as not only our frefltf 
provifions, except a great number 'of old ducks and 
fowls, but even our .bread was come to an end ; and 
nothing but fea bifcuit remained, which I could not ' 
chew. So that now, for the firft time in my life, I • 
faw what it was to want a bit of bread. . 

The wind, however, was not (b unkind as We had 
apprehended ; but haying declined with the fun, it 
changed, at the approach of the moon, and became 
again favourable 1 to us; though fb gentle, that the 
next day's obfervation carried us vtry little to the 
fouthward of Cape Finifterre. This evening at fix the 
wind, which had been very quiet all day, rofe very 
high, and continuing in our favour, drove us (even . 
knots an hour. 

This day we faw a fail, the only one,- as I heard o£' 
we Jiad feen in our whole paflage through the Bay* 
I mention this on account of what appeared to me 
fomewhat extraordinary. Though flfe was at fuch a 
diftance that I could only perceive (he was a fliip, the 
fhilors discovered fhe. was a fnow bound to a port in: 
Galicia. . 

Sunday. . After prayers, which our good captain 
read on the deck with an audible voice, and with but 
one miftake, of a lion for Elias, in the fecond leflbrr 
for this day, we found ourfelves far advanced in 42 ,* 
and the captain declared we mould fup off Porter We 
had not much wind this day ; but, as this was di- 
rectly in our favour, we made it up with fail, of which 
we crowded all we had. We went only at. the rate of 
four miles an hour; but with fo unea fy a motion, con- 
tinually rcwling from fide to fide, that I fufferedmore 
than I had done in our whole voyage ; my bowels be- 
ing almoft twifted out of my belly. However, the 
day was very ferene and bright, and the captain> who 

was 
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.was in high fpkits, affirmed he had never pafled a 
pleafanfcer at feav 

• The wind continued fo brifk that we ran upward 
of fix knots an hour the whole night. 

Monday, In the morning, our captain concluded 
that he was got into lat- 40?, and was very little fhort 
of the Burlings, as they are called in the charts. We 
camcnp with them at five in the afternoon r being the 
firft land we had diftin&ly feea iince we left Devon* 
dire. They confift of abundance of little rocky 
iilands r a little-diftant from the more,, three of them 
only {hewing thesnfelves above the water- 
Here the Portu^efe maintain- a kind of garrifcn, if 
we may allow it that name. It confifts of nvalefa&ors* 
whpare banifhed. hither far a term,- for divers fmall 
offences ; a policy which they: may have copied front 
the Egyptians,, as we may read in Diodorus Siculus. 
That wife people, to prevent the corruption of good 
planner* by evil communication, built a' town on" the 
Red Sea, whither they tranfporteda great number of 
their criminals, having firft fet an indelible mark oil 
fn them* to prevent their returning and mixing: with 
the fober part of their citizens. > > 

... Thefe rocks lie about fifteen leagues north-weft of 
cape Roxent; or, as it is commonly called, the rock 
of Lifbon ; which we pafl early the next morning. 
The wind, indeed, would have carried as thither 
fooner ; but the captain was not in a hurry, as he wat 
to lofe nothing by his delay. 

Tue/day. This is a very high mountain, iituatedoi* 
the npithen fide of the mouth of the rarer Tajo, 
which, rifing above Madrid,, in Spain, and foonbe* 
coming navigable for fmall craft, empties itfelf, aften 
a long courie, into the fea, about four leagues be* 
low Lilbon.. 

. On the fummit of the rock Hands a hermitage, 
which is now in the poflefli on of an Englimman, whe* 
was formerly mailer of a veflei trading to Liibpn j 
and, having changed his religion and his manners,, 
the latter .of which at leaft were none of the beft r be- 
took himfelf to this place, in order to do penance for 
his fins./ He know very old, and hath inhabited this 

hermitage. 
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Jbejflftiage} toFagroatsji&obcjco/ peMay dfcri&gwhaflk; 
hehath received fome countenance fnant the eoyal fa* 
J»Uy; aedtpa^calarly front the pcsfont tpatmt dowa- 
ger, whofe piety rnfuies no trouble oc expcnce by. 
which {he may maker a prqfeJyte; being u%d to fay,, 
that the fit viny one fool would repay afi the endear 
vottrs.of hex bib. 

Here we, waited lot tke tide, and; had the {deafer* - 
of fitrveying the face of die country, the fail/ of which*,. 
at this feafon, exactly refemMes an old brick-kiln, ot 
a £eld where the green-fward is pared up and' let 
a~burning, or rather a-imoaJriBg,, ia little heaps & 
manure the land. This fight wihV perhaps, of all 
others make an £nglilhmant proud of, and pkaied 
with, his. own countsy. Anethor deficiency here, k 
the want oflacge trees ; nothing abtn* at Jhrub. being 
here to be dissaueitd in. the CBeaas/ejeaee of jaawjr 
mites. 

At tint plaor we toote a* pH**' •* boatd^^*Mdlo^ 
feeing tie firfr. PortnguetV we ipofce to, gave4M>aa.ia- 
iance of that religions obferyance which is paid; by aB 
njutsonato: their lave** iirwJmiseaik inheres a capita* 
offence to aflift any perfon. iagdpg on ibqre from a 
tbreigii feefieJ, betes it hath> been, euuninodr and; 
every perfb&ia itviewsdby the f magttra&sof health; 
as they are ealleeV this* worthy pilots .fb* a very final! 
neward, awfed the Poatugeefe prieft to (base at this 
place* beyond which he did not) dare o> advancer 
and in venturing whither he hadgivta fii&cieat teft* 
ass>hy of love fbrnis. native cqantrv* 
, We did not ente* the Tai& till noons when, aftet* 
paling femalcMcaftles, and otfce* buildings* whkM 
hadgreatly theafpedfc of ruins, we came taohe caftle 
of BeHiife* where we had a Mkfto{pe€t o€ Lifbon, 
and were, indeed, within three miles of it.. 

Here wet were' fehsted with a gon r wfeich was a fig- 
nal to pafe no farther, till we had complied with cer^ 
Sjaia ceremonies, which, the laws of thts; coemtfy re* 
quire to be obfervsed by all tfiips Which anrfc* in this 
, port* We weoe obliged then to eaft audio?, and ex- 
pect the arrival of the officers, of the cuftonts, without 
whofe paifpoxt naihip niM pt«ee4 ferth^ than, this 
tiacer Here 
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flere Iikewife we received a vifit from one of thofe 
magistrates of health before-mentioned. He refuted, 
to come on board the (hip, till every perfon in her 
hud been drawn up on deck, and perfonally viewed by 
him.. This occaiioned (ome delay on my part, as it 
was not the work of a minute to mi me from the ca- 
bin tp the deck. The captain thought my particular 
eafe might have* been excufed from this ceremony i 
and that it would be abundantly Efficient if the magi* 
flrate> who was obliged afterwards to vifit the cabin; 
furveyed me there* But this did not fatisfy the magi^ 
Urate's Ariel regard to his duty; When he was toldof 
my lamerrefs, he called out with a voice of authority, 
* Let him be brought up;* and hi* orders were pre- 
fcntly complied with- He was, indeed, a perfon of 

Sreat dignity, as well as of raoft exacV fidelity In the 
ifcharge of his truth Both which are the more ad- 
mirable, as his falary is left than thirty pounds; Eng- 
tUh, per annum. 

. Before a fhjp hath been vifited by one of thofe mot* 
g&rates, no perfon can lawfully go on board her ; 
nor can any on board depart from her. This I few 
exemplified in a remarkable kAanee. The young 
tad, whom I have mentioned as one of our paftngers, 
was here met by his father, who,, on the firft news of 
the captain's arrival^ came from Liibon to BeHtfleihs 
boat, being eager to em brace a Ion whom he had not 
fcen for many years. But when he came along-fida 
ear ihip, neither did the father dare afcend, nor the 
fcn deicend, as themagiftrate of health had not bee* 
yet on board. 

Some of my readers will,, perhaps, admire the great 
caution of this policy, fo nicely calculated for*he pre- 
servation of this country from all peftilential 65ftem-» 
pers. Others wiH as probably regard it as too exaft 
and formal to be confrantly perfifted in, in feafons of 
the utmoft fafety, as well as in times of danger. I 
will not decide cither way ; hut will content myfelf 
with obferving, that 1 never yet faw or heard of a place 
where a traveller had fo much trouble given him at 
his landing as here. The only ufe of which, as alf 
fuch matters begin and end in form only, is to put it 

into 
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into the power of low and mean fellows to be either 
rudely officious or grofsly corrupt, as they ihall fee 
occafion to prefer the gratification of their pride or of 
their avarice. 

. Of this kind„ likewife, is that power which is lodg- 
ed with other, officers here, of taking away every grain 
of fnunv and every leaf of tobacco, brought hither 
from other countries, though only for the temporary 
ttie of the perfbn, during, his residence here. This is 
executed with great iniolence, and as it is in the 
hands of the dregs of the people, very fcandaloudy : 
for, under pretence of fearching for tobacco and fnuff, 
they are lure to Ileal whatever they can find, in- 
fbmuch, that when tHey came on board, our failors 
addrefied us in the Covcnt-Garden language, * Pray, 
4 gentlemen and ladies, take care of your fwords and 
4 watches.' Indeed, I never yet few any thing equal 
10 the contempt and hatred which our honeft tars every 
. moment exprefled for thefe Portuguefe officers, 
Pi 1 1 V I * - 'At Bellifle lies buried Catharine of Arragon, jwi- 
i . ( » v ? , #ow °f Prince Arthur, eldeft fon of r ,our Henry VIL 
.y afterwards married to*, and divorced from, Henry 

YHI.J Clofe by the church where her remains are de- 
pofited, is a large convent of Geronymites, one* of 
the moft beautiful piles of building in all Portugal. . 
• " Jn the evening at twelve, our Jnip 9 having received, 
previous vifits from all the neceffary parties, took the 
advantage of the tide, and having failed up to Lifbon, 
caft anchor there, in a calm and a moon-miny night,- 
which made the paftage incredibly pleafantto the wo- 
'men, who. remained three hours enjoying it, whilft I 
was left, to the cooler tranfport&of enjoying their plea- 
fures at fecond-hand; and yet*, cooler as they may. 
he, whoever is totally ignorant of fuch fenfation, is 
' at the fame time void of all ideas of friendfhip. 

Wednefday. Lifbon, before which, we now lay at 
anchor, is (aid to be built on the fame number of hills 
with old Rome ; but thefe do not all appear to the 
water; on the contrary, one fees from thence, one. 
vail high hill and rock, with buildings arifing above 
«ne another, and that in fo fteep and ahnoft perpendi-. 

cular 
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cular a manner, that they all feera to have but one 
foundation. 

As the houfes, convents, churches, &c. are large, 
and all built with white ftone, they look very beau- 
tiful at a diitance ; but as you approach nearer,. and 
find them to want every kind of ornament, all idea of 
beauty vaniuWat once. While I was, furveyinr th$ 
profpett of this city, Which bears fo little refemblanc^ 
. to any other that I have ever feen, a reflexion occur- 
red to me, that if a man was fuddeniy to be removed 
from Palmyra hither, and mould take a view of no 
other city, inliow glorious alight would .the anti- 
ent architecture appear to him ? and what defla- 
tion and deftru&ion of arts and fciences would he 
conclude had happened between the feveral aera's of 
thefe cities ? 

I had now waited full three hours upon deck, for 
the return of my man, whom I had.fent to be/peak a 
good dinner (a thing which had been long unknown- 
to me) on more, and then to bring a Lifbon chaife 
with him to the fea-lhore ; but it feems, the imperti- 
nence of. the providore was not yet brought to a con- 
clusion. At three o'clock, when I was from empti- 
nefs rather faint than hungry, my man returned, and 
told me, there was a new law lately -made, that no 
paiTenger fhould fet his foot on lhore without a fpecial 
order from the providore ; and that he himfelf would ' 
have been fent to priibnfordifobeyingit, had he not 
been protected as the fervant of the captain. He in- 
formed me likewife, that the captain had been very 
induftrious to get this order; but that it was then the 
providore's hour of fleep, a time when no man, ex- 
cept the king himfelf, durft difturb him. 

To avoid prolixity, though in a part of my narra- 
tive which may be more agreeable to my reader than 
it was to me, the providore having at lail finiihed his 
nap, difpatched this abfurd matter of farm, and gave 
me leave to come, or rather to be carried, on fhore. 

What it was that gave the firft hint of this* ftrange 
law, is not eafy to guefs. Poffibly, in the infancy of 
their defe&ion, and before their government could be 
•well eftabliihed, they were willing to guard againft 
the bare poffibility offurprife, of the fuccefs of which 
i , bare 
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eare po&bility the Trojan horfe will remain -for lever 
on record, as a great and memorable example. Now 
the Portaguefe have no walls to fecure them, and a 
veflel of two or three hundred tuns will contain a much 
larger body of troops than could be concealed in that 
Anions machine, though Virgil tells us (Jbmewhat 
hypcrbolically, I believe) that it was as big as a 
mountain. 

About feven in the evening, 1 get into a chaife on 
more, and was driven through the naft&ft city in the 
world, though at the fame time -one of the moft po- 
pulous, to a kind of cofee-lioufe, which is very 
pksJantly fituated on the b*ow of a hill, about a mile 
from the city, and hath a very fine profpccl of the ri- 
ver Taj* from LiJbobto die fea. 

Here we regaled ourfelves with a good topper, for 
which we w**e as well charged, as if the bill had been 
tnade on the Bath road, between NeWbury and Lcm- 
4kn* 

And ftow we ocwid joyfully %, 

2gr?Jfi oftata Treks fotiuutur arena* 

Therefore, in the words of Horace, 
■ ■ « i bk JFMts *km±*$*e*ri<efHt. 
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F R A G M E N T, &c. 

I MUST confefs myfelf to be one of thofe who 
brought with me to the perufal of the late pub- 
lifted volumes of Lord Bolingbroke, a very high pre- 
judice to die do&rines faid to have been eftabliihed in 
them; but at the fame time, can as truly aflert* that 
I had the higheft, and ftrongeft prepofleffion, in fa* 
vour of the abilities of the author. Such, indeed, 
was this prepoflefliots that it might, I think, be a 
fufficient warrant of a man's candour againft any pre* 
jadice whatever: and it is in the true fpirjt of this 
candour that I declare, upon the perufal, I have found 
my prepofleflions greatly abated, and my prejudices 
not in tne leaft removed. 

Could it therefore be fuppofed, that all mankind 
were alike able to try the caufe of truth, and to form 
their judgment on the weight of argument and evi- 
dence only, I think* there could be no -danger in 
leaving the decifion of this matter upon his lordihip's 
owh reafoning, without any attempt to anfwer him* 
But when we consider how very weak the abilities of 
mankind in general are, in difquiiitions of this nature; 
how much weaker they are rendered for this purpofe 
by want of due attention ; and, laftly, how apt they 
are to carry any little partiality which they Have pre* 
conceived before the examination of a caufe, up to 
the final decifion of it in their minds* it may poffibly 
be very dangerous to the fociety to fuirer fuch pernici- 
ous do&rines to ftand unobjected to, with (6 great a 
name at their head. Many, I am convinced, will 
think the authority of tills name albne fafftcient to 
eitablifli their own belief upon, without any farther 4 
inquiry at all. Many others will ^imagine very little 
,. Vol, XU. .» Q^ . ., inquiry" 
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inquiry necefTary, and, though they did not intirely 
acquiefce in taking his word, will be eafily cajoled 
with his reafons, which, however little they may 
have of fubftance, have much of the fpecious orna- 
ments of wit and language, with all the allurements 
of novelty both of ltyle and manner ; and, finally, 
with an appearance, at lead, of reading very lingu- 
lar and extenfive. 

From which laft particular may arife a third fort 
very worthy of receiving fome afliftance on this occa- 
fron ; fuch, I mean, as have not the leaft inclination 
to his lordlhip's doctrines, nor would, indeed, aflent 
to them on the authority of any man breathing, who 
may yet have wanted leifure or opportunity fumcient 
to provide themfelves with a proper fund of know- 
ledge, to give a ready anfwer -to .various aifertions 
which will occur in the works now under coniidera- 
tion, and which, though they have the word of ten- 
dencies, have in reality .themfelves no better fopport 
(and not always fogooi a one} than fome very weak 
and {lender hypothefes, and are at other times built 
on the revival of old chimerical principles, which have 
been confuted and exploded long ago. 

Now, to all theie different conftitutions, we (hall 
endeavour to apply our feveral antidotes. And here, 
luckily for us, we are provided with an argument 
which mull mod effedually {Hence thofe who are the 
moil difficult of all others to be ufually dealt with in 
the way of reasoning ; fuch are > the perfons I menti- 
oned in the firft clals, who believe from authority on- 
ly, and who have not yet, with the fchools, given up 
the irrefiftible argument of, he Himfelf faid it. 

The force of this argument, however, even in the 
days when it fiourifhed mod, drew all its ftrength 
from a fuppofition that, if he himfelf faid it, he him- 
felf believed it: for, if it could have been proved of 
Aridotle-that he had aderted fro and con, and had, 
with the fame dearnefs, affirmed in one part of his. 
works the fame thing to be, and in another the fame 
things not to be, none of his fchokrs would have 
known which, he believed, and all others would, 
perhaps, have thought that he had no. belief at all 
10, nor indeed any knowledge of,' the matter. If, 
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' If, therefore, his lordfhip (hall appear to have 
aiade ufe of this duplicity of aflertion, and that not in 
one or two, but in many inftances, may we not draw 
the like conclufions f Lffickily, perhaps, for his lord*- 
fhip, we may not be driven to the fame abfolute *de*. 
gree of uncertainty as muft have refultetj from the cafe 
of Ariftotle,*as I have put it above ; fince our noble 
author himfelf feems to have left us a ki«d of clue, 
which will fufficiently " lead to the difcovery of his 
meaning, and. will fhew us, as often as he is pleafed 
to affert both fides of a contradiction , on which fide* 
we are ta'fcelieve'him. 

And here I (hall premife two- cautions ; one of 
which I- (hall borrow from the rules ettablifhed among 
writers) the reafonablenefs of the other I (hatl endea- 
vour to evince, from a rule given us by one. of the 
greateft lawyers whom this kingdom ever bred. 

The firit is, that of interpreting the fenfe of an aiu 
thor with the utmoft candour, fe as not to charge him 
with any grofs and' invidious' meaning, when his 
words are fufceptible of a much more benign and fa- 
vourable fenfe. 

• The»fecond is, the obfervation formed upon the 
works of judge Littleton by lord chief juftice Coke : 
this is, that whenever that great lawyer is pleafed to 
put down two opinions directly contradicting each 
other, that the latter opinion is always the belt, and • 
always his own. 

To apply thefe.to the prefent purpofe, I firft of alt. 
recommend to the candour of the reader, that when- 
ever he fhall find two aflertions dire&ly contrary- to • 
each other (and many fuch we do promife to produce 
to him) one of which directly tends to take away all . 
religion whatever, and the other as directly to efta- 
blifti natural religion at leaft, that he will be fo kind, 
fince it is impoffible that my lord mould have believed 
both, to imagine that he rather believed the latter ; 
especially as this latter, from its contradicting the ap- 
parent purpoie of the author, appears to have been 
taft fet down ; and, • consequently,* will have my lord 
Coke's fanclion in favour of the faperior authority. 

Q * " ^ Laffly^, 
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Laftly* if it furald ever happen that his lord/hip's 
ientimeats mould be more clearly exprefled in favour 
of the worfe than of the better dotirine, we will en- 
deavour all that in us lies to explain and illuftrate 
thofe hints ; by which, we trull, he will always aifift 
a careful and accurate examiner in reletting the efote- 
ric purity of his do&rines from that left amiable ap? 1 
mearance in which their exoteric garb reprefents 
them. 

In (hort, we doubt not but to make it appear as a 
&& beyond all conteft, that his lordfhip was in jeft 
through the whole work which we have undertaken 
to examine. If an inflamed zealot ihould, in his 
warmth, compare fuch jelling to his in the P&lmift 4 
or, if a cooler difpofition ihould aik, how it was pof- 
fihle to jeft with matters of fuch importance ? I con- 
fefs I have no defence againft the accusation, nor can" 
five any fatisfa&ory answer to thequeftion. To this, 
indeed, I could fay, and it is all that I could fey, that 
m? lord $6*lingbroke was a gteat genius, fent into the 
>orld for great and afloniihiBg purpofes. That the 
ends, as well as means, of action in fuch perfbnages* 
ate above thefOqmpr«hea£en of the vulgar. That his 
life was one frene of the wonderful throughout. Thaw 
as the teraporaj liappinefs, the oivU liberties andpror 
perries of £urope, were the game of his earlieit .youth* 
the/e€oal4be noj^ott 4b adequate to the entertainr 
stent of his advanced age, as the eternal and iinaj 
h*pi»ne& of all mankind. That *his is the noljleft 
cottfervatienof character, and might, if perceived in 
himJetf, poflibly lead pur weat genius to fee the Su? 
preme£eingjft^lighttf adr^a& poet, and that 
part ofhiswerks whifih we jofeabita* * d«ai*a» * The 
5 fenfi&ve inhabitants jo/tour iglofae,' ftp? ksrd Jtotimj* 
broke,<* * lite *h«. Jnamotu ptfm*, Aa#e idiflerei*. 

• characters, and are applied to dUferent purpofes of 
f action in every fen*. The {even*! parts of the ma T 
4 serial world* Mke .|hets#aUn#s of a theatre, were 

* contrived not for the a&ra, bqtfor the aftiaa : and 
4 the whole order and fyAesa of the drama would be 

.;, .. rVd.V. F .p7v 
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* disordered andfpoiled, if any alteration was made 

* in either. The nature of every creature, his man- 

* ner of being, is adapted to his ftate here, to the 

* place he is to inhabit, and, as we may fay, to the 

* part he is to*cV It hath been, I think, too com- 
mon with poets to aggrandize their profefiion with 
foch kind of families, and I have, fomewhere in ah 
Englifti dramatic writer, met with one fo nearly re- 
fembling the above, that his Jordfhip might be al- 
muft fuiqefted to have read it liloewife ; but fuch con- 
ceits are incui»£ft*ti t ^th ^y ( even tnc \ t &) » re tence 
to philofophy. IrecoiioA, indeed, a fingle fnftaace, 
in the writings of Jordano Bruno, nK««m burnt at 
Rome for herefy, or, if we believe Scioppius, for molt 
horrid blafphemy, the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and who,, from a want of a due eorrefpondence 
between the paffive powers of matter, and the a&ive 
power of God, compares the Supreme Being to a ifidlef,. 
who hath lkill to play, but cannot for want of a fiddle, 
This> it muft be confefTed, is gomg fomewhat far- 
ther 5 as muck farther, in reality, as to defcendfronv 
the ftage to the orcheftxa. This ludicrous treat- 
ment of the Being fo univerfally (for half a dozen mad- 
men muft not be allowed to ttrip any opinion of nni- 
verfality) acknowledged to be the catrfe of all things, 
whilft it founds fo ill in the grave voice of reafon, very 
well becomes the lips of a droll: for novelty, bofd- 
nefs, and even abfurdity, as they all tend to furprife 4 ,. 
do often give a poignancy to wit, and ferve to en- 
hance a jeft. This affords a fecond reafon- why we 
may fufpetl his lordihip was not over ferious in the 
work before us. 

Thirdly, That his lordfhip never thought proper 
to revife this performance, is a very ftrong argument 
that he could not be in earneft either in believing him- 
"felfin his' own doctrines, or in endeavouring to im- 
print, fuch a belief en others. That he did not in fafi 
revife his works is manifeft, from the numerous con- 
tradictions that occur in them, and thefe often in the 
fame page ; fo that, for the mod part, they could not 
efeape the dulleft and blunted degree of penetration ; 
fureiy we cannot impute fuch repeated oversights to 

0^3 oae 
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one who hath fo explicitly afferted** That to he 
.liable to contradict yourfelf, is to be liable to one ©f 
the greateft of human imperfections I An author, in 
the nrft hurry of fetting down his thoughts on a fufe- 
jedt which warms him, may poffibly^ indeed, aflert 
two opinions not perfectly reconcileable with each 
other j nay, there are fome writers from whom we 
can reafonably expect no lefs; fince* afr Archbifhop 
\Tillotfon obferves,. it is hard to contradict truth and 
nature, without contradicting ohe's-felf. But *• c *~ 
punge fuch millakes is the office of ***■&& and cor- 
rection"; and therefore, a w^-^ \ il which thefe miftakes 
abound, i&_x£iy j****y called an incorrect performance.. 
As this work therefore doth, more than any which I 
ever faw, afford us inftances of what his lordfhip calls 
the greateft human imperfection, charity ihews me 
no more candid way of accounting for them than this 
which I have mentioned. 

Laftly, The very form and title* under which the 
noble lord hath thought proper to introduce his phi- 
lofophy into the world, is a Yery ftrong evidence of 
the juftice of all the foregoing obfervations. We may 
form, I think, one general precept from the trite 
ftory of Archimedes : this is, not to undertake any 
great work without preconcerting fuch means as may 
he adequate to the execution. Now to turn the ma- 
terial world topfy-turvy, is a project fcarce more^lifr;- 
cult in appearance, than to perform the fame notable- 
exploit in the intellectual, And yet Archimedes 
might as judicioufly have fixed h;s machine in\k>acuo^ 
as his lordftiip hath chofen to argue againft the beft 
eftabliihed fyftems in the intellectual world, in fragj- 
.ments of efTays. -This method* not to mention the 
Indignity it offers to the fubject in dispute, is treat- 
ing the whole body of the learned with more fuperci- 
lious difrefpect than nature feems yet to have quali- 
fied any member of that body to exprefs towards the 
left of his brethren ; and which muft appear to be 
wonderful, if ferious, in one who expreifes fo modeft 
an opinion of his own critical talents ; though, as to 
his modefty, it muft indeed be confeifed to be fome,- 
what feafooed with a due mixture of contempt. 

* Eflays, p. 181. 
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»Bui whatever may leflen die idea of his k>rdihip?s 

modefly, there is . only one way to leflen that of hjs 

„ abTurdity ; this is to conclude that be was in jeft : 

' nay, theie .is one- way to fee this abfurdity in an 

"amiable light; for in fuch a light will he .appear, if 

we fuppole that he puts on the jack-pudding's coat 

with the noble view of exposing and ridiculing thofe 

pernicious tenets which have lately been propagated 

with a zeal more difficult to be accounted fox than its 

'fuccefs. ' 

That fuch an attempt of expofmg any popular 

error would always prove victorious,, is, I think, ex- 

' tremely probable* My Lord Shaftelbury hath beeji 

blamed for faying, 'That ridicule is one of thofe 

* principal lights or natural mediums by which things 

* are to be viewed, in Order to a thorough recogni- 
' tion : for that truth^ it is iuppofe'd, may bear all 

*• light* V perhaps there may be fome jufiice in 
'this cehfure, as truth may by fuch a trial be fubje&ed 
4 to mifreprefentatioh* and become a more eafy prey 
to the malice of it« enemies ; a flagrant inilance of 
"which we have in the cafe of Socrates. 

But whatever objection there may be againft trying 
truth by ridicule, there can be none, I apprehend, qf 
making ufe of its afliflance in expelling ana banifhing 
all falfhood and impoflure* when once fairly convict- 
ed, out of focfety ; and as this method is for this. 
purpofe very unexceptionable, fo is it generally the 
moft efficacious that can be invented; as will appear 
by feme examples which will occur in the courte of 
our comment on his lordfhip/s efTays, or fragments of 
efTays* on which we fliall now enter without furthef 
preface or apology. 1 

, SE C T. I. -> 

AND here, as a prodf that we are as Kabfe to- 
be corrupted by our books as by our compa- 
nions, I am in danger of fetting out with a contra- 
diction. Nay, I mull yet venture to do this in fomp 
degree with my eyes open, and mull lay my. defence 

* Eflay on the freedom of wit* and humour, ptrt I. faft. I» : 

on. 
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•b a diftinctton rather too nice, and which relies too 
muck on the candour of my reader. 
• The troth is, our noble author's chief fbtngth lie* 
m that very circtimfhnce which I hive before avert- 
ed to be of itfelf alone a fafideut argument of his 
weaknefi ; whereas on the contrary his manner affords 
fuch a protection to his matter,, thar if he had de- 
figned to reienrt to himftlf the fok privilege of an- 
swering his own do&rine, he could not haye invented 
a more ingenious or effectual contrivance* It hatb 
4>een alledged as a good reafbn for not anfwering- 
certatn books, that onemufi be obliged firil to read 
them; but furely we (hall find few men fb very cha- 
ritable, or fo much our friends, to give them order, 
and method with a view only of complimenting them 
with an anfwer. 

This, however, I attempted, though I own witj*. 
no great fuecefs ; and that not fo much,, I appre- 
heno, from want of fufficienl matter to make out luck 
colourable fyftems as may be expected in. fuch a wri- 
ter, as -from a certain dark, cautious, and loofe man- 
ner of dxpreffing his fentiments, which muft arife 
cither from a writer's deih-e of not being very eafily 
explained, or from an incapacity of making himfefr 
>ery clearly undcrftood. The difficulties ariling. to 
the commentator on thefe fragments^ will appear to 
be affignable only to the former caufe : for a very 
indifferent reader will be feldom at a lofs in compre- 
. hending his lordfhip in his own works ; but to tranf- 
ier his doctrines with their authority (i. e. the if/e dixit 
of the author} into another work, is often very diffi- 
cult, and without long quotations, too apt to tire the 
reader, impoffible. In this light a very fine thought 
©f Mr. Pope's occujt tQ'myjmjem^ry : 

c " Tho* *ndex4e«ni£ftg turns no -ftudent pale* 
- " It holds the^el of fcience by the tail." 

The beft way then of proceeding with fo flippery a* 
feafoner ; the only way, indeed, in which I fee any 
poflibiJity of proceeding with him, is firftto lay down 
ibme general rules, all of which will hereafter be 
proved out of his writings, and then purfuing him 

chapter 
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chapter by chapter, to extract the feveral proofs, 
however fcattered and difperfed, which tend to efta- 
bUJh both parts of the contradictions, which I fhaU 
now fet down. ., 

Our noble author fetsout in his firft fection, with a 
fly infinuation, that it is ppffible for the graveft of phi- 
lofophers on the graveft of fubjects, to advance pro» 
pofityons in jell, « It is more probable, 9 fays Lord 
B— — , * and it is more candid to believe, that this 
' philofopher (Defcartes) was in earneft, than that he 
4 was in jeft, when he advanced this proportion *,' 
concerning the immutability and eternity of certain mathe-- 
matjcal truths. I will add, that i believe that an idea 
of fuch jelling had never any footing in a human 
head, till it firit found admijfion into that of this .noble 
lord. . 
In /the fame fection his lordfhip proceeds thas : 
The antients thought matter eternal, and aiTumed 
that the Demiurgus, or Divine Architect, compofed 
the frame of the world with materials which were 
ready* prepared, and independently on him, in a 
confufed chaos. Much in the fame manner fuch 
metaphysicians as the learned Cudworth have ima#> 
gkied a fort of intellectual chaos, a chaos of eter- 
nal ideas, of incorporeal eiTences, independent oh 
God, felf-exi&ent, and therefore coeval with the 
Supreme Being, and therefore anterior to all other 
natures. In this intellectual chaos God fees, and 
man muft endeavour to fee, the natures, the real 
effences of things : and thus the foundations of mo- 
rality are laid higher than the exigence of any mo- 
ral agents* before there was' any fyftem of being 
from which, the obligations to it could refuh, or 
to which they could be applied : juft as the fame 
philosophers fuppofe the incorporeal eifences of 
white and black to have exifted when there was no 
fuch thing as colour, and thofe of a iquare and 
circle, when there was neither form nor figure f\ 
. Here I am afraid the learned peer hath gone no 
farther for his tradition than the firft or fecond pages 
of Ovid's Memamorphofis : for could he be recalled 
* Ei&ys, page 4, . f Ibid, page 6. 

from 
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■from the dead, contrary to his own do&rine, as te- 
hath recalled Defcartesr and were afked whom he 
meant by the antients, he could not certainly anfwer 
* in general, the antient philofophers, for then the 
whole tribe of attiehis would be ready to teftify againft 
him. If he (honld anfwer, that he meant the antient' 
theilh only, and lefs he cannot be fuppofed to mean by 
thofe who are well-bred enough to Aippofe he meant . 
any thing, he will be far from finding eVen among 
thefe an univerfal concurrence with his opinion. 
Thales, the chief of the Grecian fages, and who is 
•(aid to have firft turned his thoughts to physiological 
enquiries, affirmed the independent pre-exiftence of 
God from all eternity. The words of JLaertius are- 
remarkable, and I will render them with the moit 
literal exa&nefs in my power. He afferted, faysiLaer- 
tius, /That God was the olde# of all beings, for he 

* exifted without a previous caufc evev fn the WAt 

• op generation $ that the world was the moft 
'* beautiful of all things; for it <was created bt 
•* God, &c. *'. This notion of the creation, Ariftotle 
-tells us, was agreeable to the concurrent voice of all 
-antiquity ; ' All,' fcys he, * aflerfc the creation of the 
-• world ; but they differ in this, that fome will have 
j* the world fufceptible of diffolution, which others 
.* deny, +' On this occafion Ariftotle names Empe- 
'docles and Heraclitus, but, which is fbmewhat re- 
markable, never mentions Thales. The opinion itfelf 
4s oppofed by the Stagirite ; and this oppofition he 
was forced to maintain, or he muft have given up 
-the eternity of the World, which he very jufUy aiTerts 
to be inconfiftent with any idea of its creation. But 
we. will difmifs the antients from the bar, and fee 
how his lordfhip will fupport his arraignment of the 
moderns. The charge againft them is, that they have 
Jiolden certain ideas, or incorporeal eflences, to be 
felf-exiftent. Concerning thefe doctrines his lordfhip 
thus harangues in the very fame page J, Mr. Locke 

* Diog. Laert lib. i. fctt. $$. where I fubmit to the learned 
leader the conitru6tion he will obferve I have given to the different 
import of -thofe tenns ayimrw and orotqi**; the firft of which 
may be considered as a qualified, the latter as an abfolute caufe. 
\ AxiftoT. De ccfclo, lib. i. cap. sob • J Sflay,' page 6. 
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dbferves, how impoflible * it is- for us to conceive cer- 
4 tain relations, habitudes, and connections, vkihly 

* included in fome of our ideas, to be feparable from 

* them even by infinite power. Let us obferve, on 
' this occasion, how impoflible, or, at lead, how ex- 1 

* tremely difficult, it is for us to feparate the Idea of 
' eternity from certain moral and mathematical truths, 
4 as well as from fuch as are called neceffary, and are 

* felf-evident on one. hand : and, on the other, how- 
« impoflible it is to conceive that truths mould exift 
4 before the things to which they are relative ; or par—" 

* ticular natures and effences, before the fyftem of 

* univerfal nature, and when there was no being but 
4 -the fuper-effential Being V 

If I had any inclination to cavil, I might, with 
truth, aflert that no fuch paifage is be found in Mr.» 
Locke. His words are-: 'In fome of our ideas there 

* are certain relations, habitudes, and connexions, 

* fo vifibly included in the nature of the ideas them- 

* felves, that we cannot conceive them feparable from 
'* them by any power whatfoever*'. It may be anfwer- 
ed, perhaps, that tfcc violence is done rather to the 
expreffion, than to the meaning, of this truly great- 
man ; but if I mould candidly admit that he feems,> 
from the immediate context, to mean no lefs (I fay, 
feems to mean : for, whoever will carefully compare 
what is faid in another part of the fame book f, of the 
powers of the mind in forming the archetypes of 
its complex ideas of mixed modes, may. pofiibly think 
he fees fufficient reafon for refolving what is here 
aiRrmed of arbitrary (not infinite) power, into the 
human mind only). I may yet reply, that fuch a 
violence even to the expreffion of fuch a writer on 
fuch a fubjeft, is by no means void of blame, nor 
even of fufpicion, when it is . left without a reference * 
to conceal itfelf in a large folio, where it will not be • 
eaiily detected by any out thofe who are pretty fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the original. j 

But it is time to clofe this article, which, I think, 
feems to eftablifh contradiction the firft: for under 

* Effay on Human Underftanding, 1. iv. cap. 3. § 29. 
f .Locke's Effay, I. ii, cap. 31. 
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what other term fhall we range the arguing/™ and 
cph in the fame breath : for where is the force of the 
accu&tion* or, as a lawyer would call it, the gift of 
the irdiftment, againft poor Cudworth ? is it not (to 
ufe my lord's own phrafe) ' the laying the foundations 

* of morality higher than the existence of-any; moral' 

* agents?' And what fays my lord to enforce she.- 
charge? Why, truly, he alledges in defence or\ the; 
accuied, that it was impoffible for him to. have done' 
otherwise, and produces the authority of Mtv Locke 
to confirm this impoffibility. ,- y ^' 

The generoftty of this fudden tran{Ltion\from ac- 
cufer to advocate would convince all men on which' 

fide his lordihip had here delivered his real fenti- 
ments, was- it not fomewhat contfolcd by his having 
concealed from his readers, thfet the philofopher a 
little afterwards, in the fame book*, hath endea- 
voured to prove, and, I thirik^A&jxally hath proved, 
that there is. no abfaroUty in what my lord Bolingbroke 
objects, provided the do&rine be rightly underftood, 
fo as not to eftablim innate principles. That the 
actual exigence of the fubjefb of mathematical or mo* 
ral ideas is not the leaft neceflary to give ds a fufficient 
evidence, of the neceflity of thofe ideas ; and that, in 
tie disputes of the mathematician as weft as of the 
moralift, the exigence of the fubjecVmatter is rarely 
called in qneftkm ; nor is it more necefiary to their de- 
monJdrations and conclufions, than it would be to 
prove the truth of Tully's Offices, to fhew tRat there 
was fome man who lived up to that: idea of perfect 
goodnefe, of which Tully hath given us a pattern. 
There is fomewhat very myllerious in all this ; but 
we have not promifed to explain contradictions far* 
ther than by mewing to which fide his lordihip's au- 
thority feems to incline. And furely it is better to 
decide in favour of poffibility, and to lay the founda- 
tions of morality too high, than to give it no founda- 
tion at all. 

, . - Defunt catera* 

-• Locke's Eftays, Lib. iv. cap. 9* 

FINIS.— 
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